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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE f RESENT EDITION. 


In putting forth the present Edition of The View of the Formation, 
BiscipUm, and Economy of Armies, by Dr. Robert Jackson, 
the Publishers derive much satisfaction from the assurance, that 
they are rescuing from comparative neglect, a work which pos- 
sesses solid claims upon public consideration. Of the first and 
second editions very limited impressions only were printed, in the 
quarto size, and at a provincial press; the work therefore, with 
all its merits, remains comparatively unknown. Hence the neces- 
sity for its republication, to which the Publishers are encouraged 
by the fact stated in their original announcement, that it has been 
pronounced to be the most noble tribute to the profession of arms 
in general, and to the military character of the British Army in 
particular, to be found in our own or any other language. 

An original Biographical Memoir is prefixed to the present 
edition. Immediately after the death of Dr. Jackson, Sir James 
M'Grigor, Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
wrote to Dr. Borland, Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, as 
the most intimate friend of the deceased, urging him to prepare 
a biographical sketch of him they both so much regarded and 
esteemed, to be read at the anniversary of the Medical Depart- 
ment. This though having only a day or two for its execution, 
Dr. Borland performed, giving a comprehensive account of his 
friend’s career, but owing to the shortness of time, a less suc- 
cinct one than he could have desired. This was followed by an ably 
drawn up, and somewhat more extended sketch, by Dr. Thomas 
Barnes, (who attended Dr. Jackson on his death-bed,) which was 
published in the Transactions of the Promncial Medical and Sur- 
gical Association j both having reference principally to his profes- 
sional services, and giving no details of his early adventures and 
travels. 

Shortly before his death, Dr. Jackson load transmitted to 
the late Dr. Shortt, of Edinburgh, for a somewhat similar pur- 
pose as our own, various documents and papers, which after the 
death of the latter could not be traced for some time. When 
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this republication was undertaken, it was supposed indeed that 
they were lost. This circumstance deprived the family of the 
means to aid in the preparation of a more detailed Memoir? 
though Mrs. Jackson, and her amiable relative Miss Tidy, con- 
tributed all the items of information in their power, and that the 
protracted ill health and advancing years of the estimable widow 
of our distinguished author would admit of. Dr. Borland, on 
being applied to as our main stay in the contingency, responded 
to the call with a prompt, cordial, and liberal kindness, that the 
Publishers have much gratification in thus acknowledging. The 
intimate friend of Dr. Jackson, and feelingly solicitous for the 
honour of his memory, Dr. Borland transmitted, in aid of the 
biographer'^s task, copious notes of Dr. Jacksotfs career and 
views ; the portions of which that detail his solitary wanderings, 
being literal transcripts of the Author’s recorded impressions, 
of what he saw and felt, narrated in his own truthful and racy 
way, give a great portion of the Memoir much of autobiographical 
interest. 

After the Memoir had been a considerable way proceeded 
with, a parcel was received from Sir George Ballingall, with a 
note, stating that his friend, Mr. Harris, of Edinburgh, had 
discovered in Dr. Shortt’s premises, among old hooks and lumber, 
a packet of papers. This on examination turned out to be a 
portion of Dr. Jackson’s papers, which along with several memo- 
randum-books of travels in his own hand-writing were forwarded 
to London by Sir George Ballingall, who thus succeeded happily 
in rescuing them from destruction ; and they have been made use 
of to the extent that the limits prescribed for the task in view 
permitted. The result of the whole is now submitted with re- 
spectful diffidence, as the most complete Memoir that has yet 
appeared of the distinguished Author of this work. 

It is only necessary to add, that the notes which Dr. Jackson 
introduced in the original Greek, have been translated for this 
Edition. 
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THE LIFE 


OF 

ROBERT JACKSON, M.D. 

INSPECTOE-GENEEAL OF AUAIY-HOSPITALS. 


There is no walk of life in whicli the struggle with difficulties 
is so sure to be hard, or the array of circumstances to be dis- 
heartening, as in the profession of medicine. To succeed in 
this most arduous of all professions, requires qualities of a high 
order, and above all, an enduring fund of benevolence, with a 
spirit of fortitude that no antagonism should embarrass, or any 
perils subdue. This is especially the case as respects the army- 
surgeon, uniting in himself also, as he does, the office of the 
phj^sician; for the army-surgeon and physician are essentially 
one and indivisible. In other walks of life there are brilliant 
rewards, universally acknowledged to be such, and open to all. 
In these are found certain and imposing incentives to ambition, 
that strew as it were the professional path with the flowers of 
popular applause, and aristocratic sympathies. Leanings from 
the higher circles of society towards the medical profession, 
however, in any of its branches, there can be none, for its pre- 
liminary courses require an ordeal of humbling discipline and 
peculiar moral training, not called for in preparing for the church, 
the bar, or the counting-house. The profession is recruited 
from the middle classes, never from the higher. Consequently, 
affording no provision for aspirants, save through the channel 
of laborious and unremitting exertion, and personal offices of a 
disagreeable or painful kind in the thorny track of scientific 
research, including harrowing details of suffering and misery; 
the children of the aristocracy are never found in its ranlvs. 
Even younger sons shim it; and thus wanting the fulcrum of 
patronage, while it has no direct bearing on property, it has 
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altogether fallen into the rear of the other professioiis* It is well 
understood on all hands, that no institution or class, in this 
country, can take a leading or influential position in the body 
politic, that has not a Mcruni of property. The other pro- 
fessions have zn esprit de and a common centre oi union, 
which the medical, as representing nothing tangible, wants. These 
secure privileges and immunities to their members that give 
them consequence in the opinion of the world; and guarantee 
an assured fair proportion of ranlv, honour, and distinction, rati- 
fied by expectation and custom. In everything relating to the 
medical man in his military and civil capacity, it is necessary 
to bear all this candidly in mind; for the Iiistory of all medical 
men, even of those who have risen to most eminence, confirms 
the truth of what is here stated from no narrow view or small 
amount of experience ; and of none more than the author of the 
extraordinary work now for the first time, properly speaking, 
placed before the public. 

Egbert Jacksox was born in a respectable but far from 
affluent sphere of life. He was the son of a small landed pro- 
prietor, or farmer, of Stone Byers, Lanarkshire, not far from the 
falls of the Clyde, where he was born in 1750. The limited 
circumstances of his parents rendered it necessary for him early 
to be inured to the drawbacks and negations of the humbler 
walks of middle life, such as we usually find them in a pro- 
vincial corner. We may conclude his home, as is generally the 
case with persons of his father’s estimable class, to have been 
a sanctuary of domestic order, goodness, and emulative kindness ; 
and judging from the son, we may infer that his parents by 
their owm example furnished their offspring -with the surest in- 
centives to good conduct. Such a home becomes the best prac- 
tical school for training the ductile mind; and the education 
of the moral sense thus grounded in the tenderest years, be- 
comes a strong rivet of principle in conduct through the devious 
intricacies of life’s pilgrimage. To young Jackson then, what 
are usually deemed disadvantages, served but to brace his powers 
for more vigorous action ; for it may reasonably be questioned, 
whether circumstances that might have depressed beyond recoil 
a less energetic temperament, did not augment his mental strength 
and elasticity. So far as our information goes, he early dis- 
tinguished himself by his literary attainments; for though born 
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to no patrimony, liis parents bestowed upon him the best of all 
heritage, next to a healthy constitution, a good and solid edu- 
cation. In the northern part of the empire, the facilities of 
education, or in other words, the placing of moral armour within 
the reach of all, are undoubtedly greater than they are elsewhere ; 
a fact that may weigh something in the scale, against its want of 
wealth. 

Young Jackson received his early education at the barony 
school of Wandon. He was afterwards placed at Crawford, one 
of the wildest parishes in what are called the South Highlands, 
under Mr. Thomas Wilson, a teacher of reputation in those 
parts ; and eventually apprenticed to Mr. William Baillie, a 
surgeon of some eminence. Lanarkshire has some interesting 
local traditions and associations, wdiich were not lost on an 
ardent mind that had a congenial turn for the adventurous and 
the poetical. Sir William Wallace’s first exploit was to expel 
the ‘Southrons’ from the town of Lanark ; and throughout the 
terrible struggle for Scottish independence, Lanarkshire was the 
theatre of much military adventure and suffering. ^ Blind 
Harry’ is energetic on a sanguinary action that took place 
near Biggar between the hero above mentioned and the invaders. 
The upper division of Lanarkshire is very mountainous, there 
being a great deal of moorland. The country is watered and 
beautified by the Clyde throughout, and possesses a pleasing 
variety of landscape for the admirer of nature. The philoso- 
phical enquirer will riot consider these points as irrelevant, in 
regard to the impressions produced on a plastic mind singularly 
retentive of phenomena that address the reflective faculties, and 
the sentiments likely to be cherished by scenery and legends 
appealing to martial and patriotic feelings. 

After an apprenticeship of three years at Biggar, he proceeded, 
in the year 1768, to Edinburgh, to pursue Ms professional studies 
at the university. The northern capital in those days could 
boast of a very brilliant society as respected learning,' science, 
and the arts. The university was adorned by teachers of dis- 
tinguished or rising reputation, the Muni’os, the Cullens, the 
Blacks, that conferred such a just celebrity upon it throughout 
Europe. Edinburgh was at the same time obnoxious to an 
unenviable notoriety of a less laudable kind; dissipation and 
intemperance were regarded more as fashionable accomplisli- 
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iiients tliaii vices; to resist which was deemed rather a species of 
effeminacy than virtue. Add to this, was a disputative turn, or 
a love tor conversational gladiatorship, which still clings to the 
Modern Athens a little too much, though the former head of 
reproach no longer exists. Happily his disposition, no less than 
his circumstances, placed young Jackson beyond the deteriorating 
influence of either. He continued through life a man of I’egular 
and temperate habits ; while his natural modesty, and philoso- 
phical depth, preserved him from being a forward or pragmatical 
one.' 

The capacity to observe and to acquire varies as much as 
the character of the human countenance. The progress of some 
is slow and painful over the intellectual landscape, while others 
climb its heights, and traverse its defiles in a comparatively short 
space of time, with a sui’e foot, an eagle eye, and a volant spirit. 
Of the latter class was the subject of our memoir, who, tliougli 
his academic course was but a meagre one as compared with 
that of many, and what colleges now demand as the standard 
that entitles to examination ; yet satisfactorily demonstrated, that 
lie not only made good use of his time as a student, but ac- 
quired habits of observation and analysis that distinguished him 
through life. Circumstances very early in his career obliged 
him to learn the practice of his profession, while others his 
colleagues had not made themselves conversant even wdth its 
theory. This was one of the effects of the angiisfa chini. 
It prevented his remaining continuously at the university. The 
winter sessions over, the summer brought no relaxation to him, 
nor a lighter course of attendance on lectures open during that 
season. It was even necessary for him somehow to recruit his 
resources. There ^vas one refuge for the aspiring student. It 
•was not a very inviting one, but still it was for the time a pro- 
vision. He accordingly engaged himself to perform the medical 
duties on board a Greenland whaler. Here then 
Far in the horrid realms of winter, where 
Tff establish’d ocean heaps a monstrous waste 
Of shining rocks and mountains to the pole, 

we behold him in his crib of a cabin, with his few hooks, Iiis 
only solace in those stern solitudes. Here it was that, properly 
speaking, it might be said he first learned to think. The scene, 
strange and wild as it was, nevertheless had its charms for him. 
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It had a congenial grandeur that affected his imagination. He 
could not but reflect upon the dauntless spirit of enterprise that 
led man to make the very monsters of the deep subservient to 
the ends of civilization, and to seek the wages of hardy industry 
in the icy billows of the Polar Sea. He beheld an entirely new 
scene, and new actors ; and the whole was fraught with lessons 
of daring, and virtuous toil, not to be lost upon a mind like 
his. It was science that guided that vessel to the solitary bight 
where she stood at anchor, and it was perfect discipline that 
enabled her brave crew, under the command of her skipper in 
the boats, to pursue their sea -hunt with safety and profit. Each 
had his allotted place and duty, and the result of their united 
exertions was success, and the gaiety of heart that is its reward. 
He too had his part to play. To him, in the event of maim, 
injury, or illness, were all to look up; nor was the responsibility 
on his young but ardent mind without its gravity and its dignity. 
Here then it was that he earned the means for pursuing his 
future professional studies, digested the topics of the past winter’s 
course, and kept up his acquaintance with the glorious creations 
of antiquity, as revealed in the best works of Grecian and 
Eoman authors, in their original languages. With purse and 
mind thus recruited, he returned to Edinburgh, and continued 
his attendance on the winter classes. When summer came, he 
repeated his Greenland voyage, so as to enable him to attend 
a third winter’s sessions at the university, which thus in a manner 
claims to be his alma mater, though he was destined to attain 
the ‘ summi honores medicinm’ elsewhere. Another voyage 
now awaited him, and of a more genial character perhaps than 
that to Greenland. A passage to the West Indies in those days 
was deemed a greater matter than it is now; and the yellow 
fever loomed as it were in advance of such a voyage, like some 
mystic and horrid phantom, to which its reputed contagion lent 
a more ghastly hue of death. To young Jackson, however, it 
mattered not where he went, provided that honour and inde- 
pendence, as the cynosure of his being, could be kept steadily 
in sight on the eventful voyage of life. 

He embarked as a passenger to Jamaica, in a vessel com- 
manded by Captain Cunningham, who had been master of a trans- 
port at the siege of Havannah. That man’s conversation must 
be barren indeed from wliich something may not be learned. 
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Young Jackson probably picked up some bints in regard to 
the conveyance of troops and stores. It is certain that from 
him be learned the first suggestion of a most important remedial 
agent, namelyj the use of cold bathing in fevers. The first 
arrival of every man in a tropical region is an important event. 
Nature there is to be seen in her most splendid garb; and the 
sunny air, the luxuriant vegetation, and the picturesque land- 
scape, form a beautiful panorama that charms the senses. What 
a contrast between the sterile ruggedness of Greenland and the 
palmy loveliness of Jamaica! Here, however, his moral* per- 
ceptions were shocked by the anomalies of the slave system, 
which he could not reconcile to equity or reason. At Jamaica., 
in 1774, he became assistant to Dr. King, a highly respectable 
general practitioner at Savanna-la-mar, whose field of practice not 
only included that busy sea-port town itself, but a circle of eight 
or ten miles besides. He had also medical charge of a detach- 
ment of the first battalion of his majesty’s 60th regiment of 
foot, which he made over entirely to young Jackson, (now in his 
twenty-fourth year); a circumstance that sufficiently stamps the 
opinion formed by Dr. King of his qualifications, and character 
for steadiness of conduct. He visited the barracks daily three 
or four times, to detect incipient disease. He remained in the 
West Indies about four years, assiduously laying up stores of 
information and observation that contributed to future eminence. 
On the wdiole, however, it could not be said that he was happy 
at Jamaica. The scene was much too limited and monotonous 
for one of his adventurous and enquiring turn of mind. The 
more he considered the matter of man’s claiming man as pro- 
perty, and as goods and chattels, to be bought and sold at 
pleasure, the more revolting it seemed to his mind. Slavery 
too demoralizes in a variety of ways ; and this must have been 
painfully perceptible to his ^ pure and just spirit. He yearned 
to quit the place. The feeling grew upon him, till it became 
necessary to obey the impulse. It was providential that he did 
so ; for had he remained at Jamaica he must, in all human pro- 
bability, have fallen a sacrifice to a terrible cataclysm that visited 
Savanna-la-mar, in a manner as sudden as extraordinary. On 
the 8rd October, 1780, about one o’clock in the afternoon, a gale 
began to blow from the S.E. It became a hurricane as the 
day advanced ; and while the unhappy inhabitants were assembled 
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OH the beach, gazing with astonishment at an astounding swell 
aiicl rising of the weaves, which elevated themselves to an extra- 
ordinary height ; instantaneously the sea burst all bounds, and 
overwhelmed the town and inhabitants. It rushed half a mile 
or more beyond the oldest high water-mark, casting vessels of 
burthen far up among the marshes. About three hundred human 
beings, of all classes, perished by this irruption of the sea, storm, 
and earthquake ; among whom were poor Dr. King and his whole- 
family, consisting of his wife, three children, his partner in busi- 
ness, ,&c. 

But to return to our subject ; Great Britain at that time was 
engaged in the lamentable war with her American colonies, which, 
commenced in injustice, and prosecuted with neither statesman- 
like forecast, nor military ability, terminated in mortification, 
and immense loss in blood and treasure. There was then frequent 
communication with the American sea-ports occupied by the 
British army. Tired of his position at Jamaica, and naturally 
enterprising, young Jackson resolved to avail himself of the only- 
opening that bid fair to give him a chance of future advancement, 
by joining the army in America as a volunteer. This might be 
pronounced a rash step; but, in the history of genius, it has 
been often found that a course wiiicli cold calculating prudence 
w^ould condemn, was the very one in which the prize was to 
be won. The step, however, was sufficiently hazardous; for he 
had hut little money in his pocket, and ^vas not knowm to a 
single soul in America. But, in his ardour, he had overlooked 
a little awkw-ard obstacle. There is (at least there was) a law 
in Jamaica, that no person who had resided in the island could 
leave it without signifying his intention beforehand ; or, in the 
absence of such notification, producing the bond of some respect- 
able householder, as security for any pecmiiai-y claims that might 
be outstanding against him. Our adventurer having no debts 
or money transactions, concluded that he might go when and 
whither he chose. Ignorant of the local la\v, he omitted taking 
out the usual certificate at the proper office, or to obtain a bond 
of indemnity to the master of the vessel in which he embarked. 
The master had also omitted to enquire about the circumstance 
before his passenger came on board, and so the vessel quitted 
her port, and all was delightfully promising. As for Jamaica, 
our young philosopher is well nigh quite tired of it. His heart 
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rises springy as the breeze, as the bellying sails wing the gallant 
hark towards Point Morant, in order to have a good start for the 
heat to windward. Lo, and behold, they are off Point Morant, the 
eastern extremity of J amaica ! The skipper approaches the young 
doctor; We are now, sir, off Point Morant; you will therefore 
have the goodness to favour me with your security bond. It is a 
peremptory form of law that we cannot forego.*” To some such 
address as this, for such was the pith of it, young Jackson at once 
frankly confessed that he had no such document, and had not 
dreamed that any such would be required. What was to be done? 
A breach of the law was not to he thought of. For aught the 
punctilious skipper knew', it might be rank phacy to waive the 
bond. If the skipper was not to be put off, it was the very 
reverse with our young adventurer, who was re-landed at the 
eastern extremity of the island, with a very low purse, and quite 
a stranger. His darling plan had been strangled, it might be 
said, in the birth. What was to be done? He chanced to 
recollect that there was a vessel at Lucca, taking in a cargo 
of rum for New York. Lucca is situated at the western extre- 
mity of the island, and our traveller, the next thing to a ship- 
wrecked man, an outcast from a vessel, was at the eastern extre- 
mity. The distance, in a climate too, continued exposure to 
which is deadly to the European constitution, was not less than 
130 miles. Here was a situation anything but desirable, even 
for a lover of the picturesque. There was no sea-conveyance 
available, and the state of his finances did not admit of his hiring 
a horse. He had therefore the agreeable alternative of remaining 
where he was, or of undertaking the journey on foot. This 
was deemed not merely a dangerous feat for ‘ a white man," but 
almost an impracticable one, and sure to prove fatal. 

The desire for adventure, however, was in him a passion that 
deemed danger an incentive, rather than a bar. Getting into a 
small boat, he proceeded to Kingston, which was not far distant, 
and there provided himself with the certificate, the omission of 
which, in the first instance, had occasioned him so much trouble. 
He then made a bundle of his best linen, his Greek Testament, 
Homer, and one or two more volumes of a small portable edition 
of the Greek and Eoman classics, and set out from Kingston 
about noon, on what was considered a very desperate expedition. 
Yielding to his own buoyant impulses, he was not to be deterred. 
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but went on liis way^ rejoicing in the strong spirit of youthful 
hope. After walking eighteen miles, the shades of evening began 
to fall. In these climes there is scarcely any twilight, and the 
darkness of night immediately succeeds sunset. There being no 
inn in view, he asked shelter for the night at the nearest habi- 
tation. Though hospitably received by the master of the house, 
a vrell-bred as well as kindly man, yet was it undeniable that 
there was something altogether suspicious in his position. A per- 
son, having the appearance of a gentleman, travelling on foot in 
a tropical latitude, is almost a thing unknown, it being con- 
sidered not only dangerous to health, but unbecoming. Suspi- 
cious or not, nevertheless, it was necessary ; and our adventurer 
therefore pushed on with cheerfulness and perfect vigour, until 
within a short distance of Eio Bueno, where his mortal career 
and his journey had nearly terminated together. Anxious to 
obtain a good halting station for the evening, he overheated 
himself by walking at a smart pace. He became thirsty, and 
in this heated state very imprudently stood exposed to a strong 
easterly breeze in an open piazza, while some lemonade was 
preparing for him. Drinking this off in haste, he resumed his 
journey, at first as he thought refreshed ; but had not pro- 
ceeded more than three or four hundred paces, when all capa- 
bility of further exertion seemed at once to fail him, so that 
he could not crawl above a dozen steps at a time. As his 
own notes state, he completely foundered. Although at no 
great distance from a habitation, he was in a serious dilemma. 
There was a house not more than a quarter of a mile a-head, 
but so complete was the prostration of strength with the inability 
to move, that two hours w^ere spent in reaching it, by crawling 
a few steps at a time, and resting for breath every five or six 
minutes, until at length with great difficulty the point was gained. 
The danger of drinking a cold fluid when the body is heated, 
is familiar to all. The real risk, however, is not so much at 
the height of heat, as when the warmth is rapidly passing off. 
It is said of the stag on the banks of the great American 
rivers, that he sips and runs. In fear of the cayman on the 
one hand, and the jaguar on the other, he hut dips his lips 
and speeds on. It were well for the traveller when heated to 
be equally sparing in tasting cold fluid. The result of an im- 
prudence such as the one alluded to sometimes is death itself. 
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In describing his own sensations on this occasion, the subject 
of oiu' memoir stated, that he felt all over as if bruised from 
head to foot ; nor did the irksomeness and painfulness wear off 
till five or six days, so as to permit him to resume his journey. 
At length he reached Lucca, without further accident, being 
perhaps the first European who had accomplished such a jour- 
ney in Jamaica. 

He found the vessel he had expected, and presenting the 
bond of indemnity to the master of her, set sail for New York, 
where he arrived in good health in the year 1788. The dif- 
ference of temperature between New York and the island of 
Jamaica rendered additional clothing necessary, wdiicli, with the 
expense of the passage, reduced his pecuniary means to the 
lowest ebb. The prospect as respected even bare subsistence 
was now an uneasy one ; for as yet he had no clear views in 
regard to employment. A Jamaica gentleman of great respecta- 
bility came in the same ship mth him. This worthy man became 
interested in his favour, for his simple, unpresuming, yet manly 
appearance, and gentlemanlike manners, (to say nothing of his 
acquirements, when his modesty permitted their nature and extent 
to develope themselves) were eminently calculated to impress 
respect, and to attract good-will. From the high opinion formed 
of Jackson by his fellow-passenger, he solicited a commission for 
him in the New' York Volunteers, a most respectable provincial 
corps; but it was a matter that required some little time to 
determine, and the pressing calls of rigorous necessity could not 
be warded off to square with the time. Our adveutiner could not 
bring himself to solicit a pecuniary loan from his wmrthy fellow- 
passenger, who w-as not aw'are of the extreme urgency of his 
case ; for shame sealed his lips, rather than make so humiliating 
a disclosure. There is something very touching in contemplating 
a brave young spirit reduced to such an affecting strait as this. 
He suffered on in silence though pinched with hunger, and if 
we cannot approve of the prudence of such reserve mider such 
pressing circumstances, yet must he be a churlish moralist who 
would withhold his admiration from its delicacy. Hunger and 
ruin now literally had him in the wind. He came to know what 
absolute want meant ; a lesson which it were well if many un- 
derstood, to the improvement of their hearts, without acquiring 
it in the bitter school of , adversity. Then should we have 
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fewer yery poor, and fewer excessively rich. Application was 
made for Mm at the general hospital, and at the naval hospital- 
ship, for the situation of mate, hut there was no vacancy- Ex- 
cepting the gentleman alluded to above, he was not known to 
any one at New York, civil or military. In this perplexity, 
he had to discuss in his own mind the terrible argument of 
beggary or starvation, and to adjust the balance between them. 
Fearful is the pass for any man when it comes to this. It is 
a crisis which tests what is in a man, and whether he will 
do battle valiantly with adverse fortune, or throw up the game 
in despair. He had sought for employ in a line the details of 
which were familiar to him, and sought in vain. He felt that 
he possessed the capacity to earn his bread by labour, in some 
shape or other. He must even then make an effort elsewhere. 
He had, through the kindness of Ms fellow-passenger, tried all 
the chances at New York, and found them a blank. With no 
very definite view, therefore, he thought of attempting to pass 
the lines at Knightshridge, in order to see what he could do 
in America— not to carry arms against Ms country, a course 
utterly abhorrent to him, even in the direst or any extremity ; 
but to compound drugs it may be, or, in a word, to work with 
liis hands in any honest howsoever humble vocation, for Ms 
bread. With a wavering no plan of this kind, he put a shirt 
into one pocket, a Greek New Testament and Homer into an- 
other, and set out from New York early of an afternoon, in 
the direction of Knightshridge. When almost half way between 
New York and the lines, a military officer on foot passed along 
the road, and, as he thought, looked at him with uncommon 
earnestness. It seemed to Mm as if the officer in that expres- 
sive look had read his purpose, if it could be called one, one 
to wliich Ms own self-approliation had not been entirely accorded. 

Smitten by this look, oiir adventurer put about immediately, 
and returned to New York, determined to offer himself as a 
volunteer to one or other of the regiments quartered in the 
island. The first battalion of the 71 st regiment, (or Frazer 
Highlanders), was encamped at the time in JIac GowaMs Pass, 
about seven miles from New York. It was commanded by 
Lieutenant- colonel (afterward . Sir Archibald) Campbell, an officer 
standing high in public opinion. Our adventurer was in his 
youthful days (as his own notes testify) extremely bashful, and. 
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of course "beset by that awkwardness to which the basliM are 
prone. On this occasion, however, the pressure of exigence 
made him bold. He advanced to the coloneFs marquee with 
resolution ; deshed to be introduced to the commanding officer ; 
and being so, he, without much preface or apology, offered him- 
self as a military volunteer to the 71st regiment. The colonel 
on this, enquired if he was a native of Scotland? Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the colonel next asked to whom he 
was known in New Yoi*k? The answer was, that he was known 
to no one in New York, except a gentleman who had come as 
his fellow-passenger from Jamaica, but who was ready to testify 
to the respectability of his character as far as he Imew. Colonel 
Campbell proved himself on this occasion practically not only a 
judge of a gentleman, but an illustration of the character, by 
his frank and generous reply: ‘‘Sir, 1 require no testimony as 
to your being a gentleman. Your countenance and address 
satisfy me on that head. I will receive you into the regiment 
with pleasure — ^but then I have to inform you, Mr. Jackson, that 
there are seventeen on the list before you, wlio are of course 
entitled to prior promotion.” 

Young Jackson was eminently one of nature'^s gentlemen, 
with the stamp of her aristocracy on his intellectual and open 
brow. Colonel Campbell recognised him intuitively for what he 
really was. The next question was, if the volunteer had been bred 
to a profession? “ Yes, he had studied medicine, but was now 
desirous to carry arms.” This question was followed by another, 
which came to the point, “When will you join?” “To-moe- 
Bow,” was the prompt and characteristic reply. It was, under 
the circumstances, a reply that was more than eloquent. A com- 
mon-place man would have seized the occasion to state that 
he required some little delay; that he had not tasted food for 
so many hours; that he required a little money to purchase 
some little matters; and that he was really in great distress. 
But no 1 it "was not in his nature to display personal privation or 
suffering. To-morrow^'' might be assumed as his motto in* 
regard to any call of duty or trial. To the last, this word 
might serve as a key to the demand of any sacrifice, even that 
of life itself, from Robert Jackson. 

Next morning, accordingly, he was in the camp at an early 
hour. As soon as he was ushered into the coloneFs tent, an 
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orderly was dispatched for the surgeon of the regiment, the 
colonel with considerate kindness observing, that it had occurred 
to him, that as one of the surgeon’s mates was absent, and 
probably would not return, the duty of surgeon’s mate, if qua- 
lified to exercise it, might perhaps be more comfortable for him, 
in the interim, than that of volunteer supernumerary ; since, at 
any rate, it would prove no bar to the other view, if he pre- 
ferred it. The surgeon, Doctor Stewart, came in during the 
conference, and everything was speedily settled in a very satis- 
factory manner. Our volunteer was now free to join the 
regiment at once, nor did he delay doing so an instant longer 
than was necessary. Furnished with the not very luxurious 
outfit of a soldier’s tent, blanket, and ration, he never in his 
life, perhaps, enjoyed a day of more unalloyed and hearty con- 
tent, as he was often heard to declare, than when he joined 
the 71st. Though reclining on a bundle of straw, and after 
a dinner of which salt pork had formed the whole bill of fare, 
he felt comparatively as if he had been translated to Paradise. 
Eescued as he was from indigence and starvation, he had now the 
proud and blessed conviction, that he was to earn his bread by 
the humble exertion of the talents God had bestowed upon him ; 
for most devoutly through life did he aspirate the wish of one 
of his gifted countrymen, whose lines of life had not fallen in 
pleasant places : 

‘Thy spirit. Independence, let me share. 

Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye; 

Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare. 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.' 

In a week after joining the 71st regiment, he had a proof 
that his worthy fellow- passenger from Jamaica had not re- 
laxed his interest in his favour. He received notice that a 
commission was ready for his acceptance in the New York 
Yolunteers. The desire of military service was at this time 
dominant in his mind, but he had been received into the 
71st, when he was unknown and in distress. He had been 
treated with frank military kindness, the most cordial of all; 
he had been made to feel that his continuing where he was 
■would be acceptable to all parties. For these reasons he 
could not prevail upon himself, or rather could not be prevailed 
upon, to leave the regiment, which to him proved indeed a 
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liome. He preferred tiierefore remaining, tboiigli at the forfeit 
of what was generally considered a more advantageous position, 
and wdiich would have led to distinction, for he was at this time, 
as has been shown, only an acting surgeon's mate ; with a most 
precarious chance of pi’eferment in that line, and as slender a 
one of obtaining a military commission; but his heart told him 
that he did right, and he was one of those through life who in 
his own concerns followed the impulse rather of the heart, than 
the coldly reasoned maxims of the head. 

While the regiment remained at Mac Growatfs Pass, it con- 
tinued healthy, hut on moving to Kmghtsbridge, at the end of 
the month of July, it soon became very sickly. A division of 
labour now took place between himself and the other hospital 
mate* of the corps; he undertaking the hospital duties, and his 
colleague those of the camp. Regimental hospitals in those 
days were upon a very diflPerent footing from wvhat they have 
been rendered since. At the present day the penetrating- 
spirit of improvement (in a great measure as respects this 
department derived from him as its parent) has in a most 
striking manner extended its benefits to their remotest details. 
They were then in fact simply collections of sick men, huddled 
together, with little order or arrangement, how they could and 
as they could. No comprehensive system existed. There %vas no 
attempt at classification, and no carefully devised code of regu- 
lation respecting diet; and hospital comforts were not dreamed 
of. No hospital clothing was provided by the state, and every 
sick man w^as expected to bring his own blanket. Fortunately 
a sick man does not require much food. In the days referred 
to his choice of esculents was limited to salt beef or pork, 
which ho might wash down with his ration of rum. Our young 
hospital mate was not a man to shut his eyes \Yhere the 
well being of his fellow-creatures w-as in question. He had 
thought more on matters of hospital arrangement than the 
surgeon, who, like a sensible man, permitted him to make such 


^ At this period, and for a long time 
afterwards, there was a grade in the 
army medical department now happily 
abolished, caUed surgeon’s mate, who 
though really performing the duties of 
an assistant-surgeon, was in fact only a 


warrant-officer, being appointed by the 
colonel on the recommendation of the 
surgeon-general. Consequently he held 
no commission, and was not entitled to 
half-pay. 
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alterations in internal economy as could be adopted without ex- 
pense. Altlioiigli there were costly contractorshlps and purveyor- 
ships of all sorts, the condition of the soldier, well or sick, was 
wretched compared with what it now is. With a wasteful system 
that enriched individuals at the expense of the state, the comfort 
and welfare of the sick or wounded soldier was but a secondary 
consideration, being scrupulously balanced against the w^eighty 
bugbear, expense. The rule was the old one, of penny wise, 
and pound foolish. It required the third of a century to bring 
conviction on this head home to authority, and the aiguments 
of a Wellington, with sword and pen, to demonstrate, that hig- 
gling niggardliness, where human lives are at stake, is in the end 
ahvays the most extravagant course. 

Our hospital-mate made changes which were acknowledged 
to be improvements. There was much need. Any place might 
do for an hospital. In the days of Dean Swift all sorts of un- 
sightly lumber were stowed away in the attics, but the stern 
incumbent of St. Patrick's had an odd way of declining to 
walk into the drawing-room before he had taken a look at the 
garrets; since by this test he always judged of the tidiness 
of the housewifery. In the good old times, the parade, and 
not the internal management of a regiment, Vvas the grand con- 
sideration. The sick were as lumber that might be thrust away 
into any corner or make-shift place. To the hospital-mates 
the sense of their own position as mere drudges, and scarcely 
acknowledged to be gentlemen, must have been fatal dampers 
to zeal. What cared they for a state of things admirably in 
harmony with their own depressed order? The period of pro- 
bation which every surgeon had to pass in this despised grade, 
and its low associations, was anything but favourable to generous 
eimilation, or the developement of enlarged sympathy and ener- 
getic improvement. That the subject of our memoir should 
darior e tenebris^ have risen triumphantly superior to all the 
difficulties of such a position, and unspotted by its sordid mean- 
nesses and deficiencies, says much for the purity of his principles 
and the salient strength of his mental qualities, but nothing 
for the system itself. The army medical department indeed in 
all its branches was for a long time a reproach to the state ; 
and it may now of a truth be said, that whatever amelioration 
has been conceded to it, or whatever of rank has been assigned 
it, in order to raise it somewhat in public estimation, has been 
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by an exceedingly measured, if not parsimonious policy, that 
always left a large margin for the reformer. 

The term hospital in relation to our mate might mislead the 
reader, were it not explained to apply to a turf hut, which had 
been a commissary’s store whose contents having been trans- 
lated, it may be presumed, to a better place, their cast-off hovel 
was constituted a hospital, faute de mieux. The hut had luckily 
one quality that ought to distinguish all hospitals, for, if deficient 
in other respects, it was at least water-tight in the roof. The 
height in its rear, was covered with wood, and it occurred to our 
mate that he might avail himself of the circumstance for the 
benefit of his patients. Accordingly, he proposed to have erected 
all round his hospital, platforms of wicker-work by a common 
fatigue party, which would serve as, comparatively speaking, 
comfortable couches for the sick. The suggestion was approved 
of, and carried immediately into effect. As already stated, the 
sustenance of the sick consisted of the ordinary rations. They 
had in verity to ‘ rough it.’ Mighty indeed is the change for 
the better that has taken place in the treatment of the sick 
soldier. Honor to all who have aided this amelioration ! Honor 
especially to the subject of our memoir, for having led the way, 
in squaring the requisite outlays of a reformed system, witli 
available ways and means! The healthy soldier usually prefers 
salt beef to fresh, hut the invalid is better pleased with soup 
and bouilli, such being in fact better suited for his condition ; 
nature herself pointing out what is most proper for the occasion. 
It was at this time that the idea struck him of making an 
arrangement, whicli, originating with his fertile and suggestive 
mind, forms now the very basis of our national system of hos- 
pital finance. It occurred to our hospital-mate, that fresh meat 
and soup might he provided for the sick soldier, as well as 
other little et cwteras^ without incurring expense beyond the 
value of his ration ; and in prosecution of this view, an arrange- 
ment was made with the quarter-master of the regiment for 
commuting the salt ration for a fresh one, and giving money 
ad valorem^ to lay out at the common market. The measure 
was carried into effect, it need scarcely be added, without dif- 
ficulty or embarrassment. We see in this experiment the 
principle which he applied afterwards on a large scale, when he 
came to high office in the medical department; but its effect 
can scarcely be said to be complete while the supervision and 
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controiil of it lies entirely out of the department itself, as is 
now the case. Why it should be so is not very obvious, unless 
it be deemed unfit to be trusted with the administration of 
details essentially its own, or that ought especially to be under 
its sole controul and supervision. 

In the various movements of the 71st regiment, Mr. Jack- 
son had the opportunity of observing very extensively the dif- 
ferent forms and degrees of fever in the southern states of the 
JSfortli American continent. In the rotation of duties during 
the siege of York Town in Virginia, he was stationed in the 
most advanced redoubt, which was defended by a portion of the 
2Sd regiment of Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers, against a superior 
French force, which three times attempted to carry it by storm, 
but were as often repulsed. The late Sir Harry Calvert wm 
then a subaltern or captain in the regiment, and was serving in 
that redoubt. Here commenced a friendship between the two 
that terminated but with life. Greneral Sir Thomas Saumarez, 
who now resides in Guernsey, held a commission in the same 
regiment, and was also one of the defenders of the redoubt^. 


so much so, that all the officers of the 
regiment were most anxious to obtain 
his assent to our making application for 
his removal to a place of greater safety 
and quiet, where he could have a greater 
chance of recovering his health and 
strength, being at the time exposed to 
the incessant cannonade of shot and 
shells from the enemy during the day 
and night; but my gallant friend de- 
clared he was fully determined to remain 
with us to the last, in order to render 
every assistance in his power. 

sincerely wish, my dear Sir, that 
my memory were better than it is; I 
could then detail many circumstances 
equally creditable to our late friend ; 
but what can you expect when you ap- 
peal to an old man of eighty-four years ? 
1 need not add, that Br. Jackson v/as 
ever greatly esteemed by all who had 
the good fortune of knowing his amiable 
qualities and very extraordinary talents. 

Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
(Sigiied) “Thomas SaumabezJ* 
C 


■® The following letter from the gal- 
lant veteran (now in his eighty-fourth 
year) will be perused with interest, as 
coming from perhaps the only survivor 
of the well-contested struggle. 

“ Guernsey^ Sept. 3, 1834. 

“My BEAR Sm, 

“ In reply to the favour of your 
kind letter, I have great pleasure in in- 
forming you that the late Br. Jackson 
and myself served together, at different 
periods, during the American war, from 
1778 to its termination in 1781. I well 
remember his being attached to the 
brigade of grenadiers, consisting of fifty- 
three companies, under the command of 
Earl Cornwallis, and it was- then our 
acquaintance commenced. The Royal 
Welch Fusileers were defending the 
advanced redoubt of the army against a 
very superior force of the French army 
in 1781, at the siege of York Town, 
in Virginia. The enemy attempted to 
storm the fort three times, and was as 
often repulsed. I well remember at this 
period Dr. Jackson was taken very ill, 
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At lengtli he became a prisoner to the American commander, 
General Morgan, under circumstances so highly honourable to 
both, the conqueror and his captive, that they cannot fail to 
excite admiration. Dmdng the heat of the action fought at 
Oowpens by a division of the British army, under disadvantages 
of unfavourable position and numerical inferiority, at a moment 
when the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful ; Mr. Jackson, 
who happened to be well-mounted, perceiving that the horse of 
the officer commanding the British troops had been shot under 
him, immediately rode up to the dismounted commander, and 
tendered to him the horse he was riding himself, remarking, that 
for his own part he was but an obscure individual, whose escape 
could have but little beneficial influence, but that Ms (iliB 
officer**s) safety was of the highest importance to the army. 
The commander. Colonel (afterwards General) Tarleton, thus 
pressed, accepted, though reluctantly, the generous offer, and 
escaped. This is truly in harmony with the finely-balanced 
faculties of his mind, evincing traits of Eoman heroism, deserving 
to be held in remembrance in military records. At this moment 
Mr. Jackson^’s presence of mind did not forsake him. Seeing 
that the wounded British were already in the power of the enemy, 
and that he must be captured, instead of waiting till the enemy 
placed hands upon him, he fastened his white handkerchief to 
his walking-stick, and boldly stalked towards the Americans as 
a flag of truce. Being asked what he had to say, he answered 

I am assistant-surgeon to the 71st regiment; many of the men 
are wounded and in your hands; I therefore come to offer my 
services to attend them*.**’ A person coming with a flag under 
such circumstances appearing a somewhat suspicious matter, he 
was conducted to the rear as a prisoner. He was, however, in 
all respects well treated, and occupied himself that night in 
tending the wounded ; and in default of dressings for them, he 
disrobed himself of his only shirt, and tore it up into bandages. 
This action was truly characteristic of the man — simple, prompt, 
and practically benevolent. Through life it was the same. He 
was always ready to sacrifice himself for the good of others ; and 
whatever he had was freely and cordially, but quietly and 
modestly, at the command of suffering and distress. 


* Slaetch by JDr. Barnqs, and Dr. Borland’s notes. 
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Next morning lie was sent for and examined by Colonel 
Washington, to whom he tendered his professional assistance for 
the American wounded also; which was readily and courteously 
accepted ; nor was the spirit of the offer forgotten by a generous 
enemy. This truly noble conduct, indeed, attracted general notice, 
and so greatly pleased the American general, that as soon as the 
British wounded could be exchanged, our gallant medical officer 
was sent back with them, no parole being required, nor exchange 
demanded. 

The anecdote relative to General Tarleton, stated above, was 
not communicated by Dr. Jackson .himself, but by an officer 
serving in Tarleton's brigade at the time as a captain, namely, 
the late Colonel Hovenden, who was present in the action, and 
therefore an eye-witness of the fact. When Dr. Jackson in after- 
life was referred to in terms of surprise, that he had never men- 
tioned the circumstance, (and one especially that did him so 
much credit for patriotic disinterestedness,) even to his intimate 
friends, and being pointedly questioned regarding its authenticity, 
his short, simple, and modest reply was, “ It is true.*^’ 

It would have afforded us, for the honour of human nature, 
much pleasure to be able to enter upon this brief record, a 
demonstration of General Tarletoifs grateful recollection of the 
service done to him by Mr. Jackson, in the hour of rout and 
danger; for painful as may be the task, it is right to mention, 
'that in his history, Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton is altogether 
silent on this remarkable instance of duty and devotion, and to 
wdiich perhaps he owed his life, as he most certainly did his 
liberty and capability of usefulness^. General Tarleton may pos- 
sibly have carried in his own bosom a sense of the obligation, 
though a diffidence, neither very intelligible nor laudable, may 
have sealed his lips and his pen respecting it. The silence of 
Dr. Jackson and his friends is quite as expressive in another 
%vay as Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton's. It tells of unrequited ser- 
vice, unappreciated generosity, and unrewarded devotion to public 
principle. 

Dr. Barnes also makes mention of another characteristic 

* A History of the Campaigns o/1780 Tarleton, commandant of the late British 

and in the Southern Provinces of Legion. Chap. iv. 

North hy Lieutenant-colonel 
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anecdote no less honourable to the memory of Dr. Jackson 
‘^A.t another time during the American war Jackson displayed 
equal bravery and contempt of danger. After one of the battles, 
when the British troops were under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and were retreating, a building into which the sick and 
wounded had been carried was riddled by the shot of the enemy, 
and visiting it became so dangerous that the surgeons proposed 
casting lots to determine which of them should go and attend 
the wounded soldiers. Jackson, whose feelings were ever alive 
to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, was present, and when 
the proposal was made to Ji™, he said, ‘ No, no, I will go and 
attend them.’ And he did so*.” 

We now behold our hospital-mate a prisoner to the Ameri- 
cans and French at New York Town, Virginia t. This might 
have been an idle time for him, if a man of active intellect and 
benevolent dfsposition can fairly be said ever to be idle. It was, 
however, a time of enforced relaxation; he had no assigned duty 
to perform, no authoritative call to pursue any particular avoca- 
tion. He was, in short, at perfect liberty, though a captive, to 
follow his own bent, to chalk out occupation for himself ; and 
for such he never could be at a loss. This was the golden op- 
portunity to trim the wing of speculative contemplation, and to 
gratify, at comparative leisure, his passion for the acquirement of 
languages; and the extension of his researches in as many as he 
understood (and they were not few), with him a never-paliing 
intellectual recreation. 

At length he was at liberty to return to England* on parole, 
.and so soon as the sick were disposed of, he set out for New 
York, the head-quarters of the British army. He travelled on 
foot in the midst of a very hard winter. The condition of a 
prisoner of war in a strange country does not ordinarily command 
much respect. We had not always been very courteous to the 
Americans, nor was the cause of the war one likely to be soon 
forgotten, or to be viewed with extenuating feelings. When we 
were in the ascendant we did not conciliate, nor had we any right 
now to look for much civility. Though wrong never can come 
right, yet out of particular and individual injustice often spring 
the elements of general and portentous changes. Thus the 
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crotchety obstinacy of a froward minister, influenced by an over- 
strained and absurd theory of royal prerogative, became the 
generator of moral forces that have not yet ceased to operate 
upon the destiny of millions ; long after the heads that conceived^ 
and the hands that wrought the original mischief, have crumbled 
into dust. 

Mr. Jackson was everywhere treated, with kindness, and this 
at the time enhanced his impressions of the grievousness of the 
incentives that irritated a fine people into armed resistance. A. 
man of the parent country, merely because he was b, native of it, 
had in the American states been generally considered as a per- 
son of superior caste; and even after the outbreak, the English 
prisoner of war rarely met with harshness unless he had greatly 
offended. “Liberty and property,” Mr. Jackson found to be 
the motto of the American people, or leather property with liberty 
to make what use of it the possessor pleases. Arbitrary inter- 
ference with property roused the spirit of resistance, the only 
course perhaps that could have constituted a sufficient one to 
make the people throw off their allegiance to the British crown. 

Though the Americans might not, in the opinion of our 
observer, be pronounced a polished people according to European 
notions, and the model of courtly France, yet were they an 
honest, simple, and straightforward people, shrewd and observ- 
ant; and who, with tenacious attachment to property, conjoined 
the enterprising spirit of the mother-country. As traders, and 
commercial pioneers, the Americans have no superior. As a 
merchant upon a great scale, our transatlantic brother is less 
scrupulous in observing his obligations than his European con- 
gener; and recent events connected with the state of Peimsylvania 
have proved the correctness of Mr. Jackson’s estimate of him. 
Convinced that Great Britain had lost America through blam- 
able and deplorable mismanagement, he was no less sensible of 
the value of that independence which, it has acquired. The form 
of government, though far from perfect as a system for uphold- 
ing and creating morals, and securing happiness to all, he con- 
sidered, notwithstanding, as respectable among the governments 
of the age. He deemed it afterwards to have done more for 
the enlightenment of the people, and the improvement of their 
general condition, than any government then in existence. But 
though it has thus done good, it has tiot, he conceived, eradi- 
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cated the aggrandizing spirit of the parent, or taught its sub- 
jects to maintain justice, and an equal balance of action and 
reaction among all conditions of men, as the source and pre- 
server of happiness. The colonial government acted with flagrant 
bad faith and injustice towards the Indian nations; nor has 
the republican government atoned for the transgressions of its 
parent, but added sins of its own. A leaven of wrong is left, 
that is continually fermenting a lust of encroachment and aggraii-^ 
dizement. Fraud rather than force, circumvention rather than 
direct attack, is the favourite weapon of this government ; and 
claiming not only to he free, hut to be the decim et tutanmi 
of liberty, the foul and inexplicable blot of slavery is on its 
escutcheon ; and this dire inconsistency, like a dry rot, is warp- 
ing the timbers of the ark of its power. 

Mr. Jackson returned to Europe in the beginning of the 
summer of 1782. He landed in the first instance at the Cove 
of Cork in Ireland, and travelling to Dublin by land, took 
passage to Greenock. Thence he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
after a short sojourn there, set oft’ for London, like his country- 
man Smollett, on foot. He reached the great capital in twelve 
days. In his notes of this journey we have a striking illustration 
of his turn for philosophical investigation. It afforded him, he 
states, the opportunity of trying different modes of living for best 
maintaining the efficient power of the constitution upon a mainh. 
He had already been aware, from the experience of much walk- 
ing in the West Indies and America, that the best regimen 
for a foot-traveller is spare living. He therefore upon this prin- 
ciple abstained from meat .until the close of the day's journey. 
After walking twelve or fomteen miles he would breakfast upon 
tea and bread. He would then rest for an hour, or an hour 
and a half, and resume his journey, continuing it until he felt 
it necessary to take up his lodging for the night. Salad, a tart, 
and sometimes tea and bread, constituted the supper, or evening 
meal. Sleep was generally sound, refreshment complete, and next 
morning, soon after sunrise, he resumed his journey. Desirous 
from personal experiment to test the difference between this 
Spare and a more full regimen while on the road, he dined on 
beef-steaks and drank porter, about 3. p.m. on two or three 
occasions* The result was that he walked briskly and with 
energy for two hours, but his alacrity subsided before he reached 
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ills evening station ; and next morning lie was less willing to 
rise than when he had fared differently. This sluggishness of 
getting out of bed was experienced on every occasion after 
eating animal food, and drinking malt liquor, the preceding day. 
At length our adventurer arrived at the great Babylon, the 
nursing mother of all that is excellent or vile, splendid or sordid, 
attractive or repelling in human nature, as displayed in the social 
state, under the condition of masses gathered into one place. 
Though as a boy, his love of enterprise, and liis desire of seeing 
and hearing for himself, had led him, as we learn from competent 
authority, to leave home and take n journey to London on foot; 
yet w^e know nothing more than the simple fact; and that to pre- 
serve himself from famishing, he, with the permission of the 
owners, milked a cow occasionally as his necessity required along 
the route. No date is ascribed to the event, and no memo- 
randum of it exists, by himself or his friends, farther than 
what has been stated. It was now very different. He had 
seen much and thought much, so that, as respects the 
London might be said to be seen for the first time. Few 
situations can be more impressive than that of a stranger find- 
ing himself all at once an atom in what the greatest of living 
poets has beautifully denominated ^ that mighty heart.’’ Accord- 
ing to temperament, and the state of ^ the financial depart- 
ment,’’ the feelings of the individual for the time will be buoyant 
or depressing. 

It was about one o'’clock in the afternoon, on a Smiday, when 
Mr. Jackson reached Highgate. Many come to London as if 
it were the all in all of their fate, without duly consider-^ 
ing the object of their coming, or the means by which they are 
to support themselves in their new position. But there is an 
attraction of aggregation in man, as there is in detached particles 
of Blatter: / Wherever the carcase is, there are the eagles 
gathered together.’’ There is a divining-rod instinct in him; and, 
like the hazel-wand in the hand of the adept, he is drawn towards 
the deep springs of power and action, to his joy or sorroiv, his 
success or his ruin. Our adventurer now began to question him- 
self for what pm’pose he had come, and sober prudence could 
scarcely muster a plausible answer. He had no business, pro- 
perly so called, in London; and he knew not a soul there but 
one, and might he not be absent or dead ! The acquaintance 
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alluded to was Dr. Stewart, the late surgeon of the regiment of 
Fraser Highlanders, who had recently been appointed surgeon 
to the Oxford Blues, and who occupied a friend’s apartments at 
the Temple. Behold our adventurer then, now in the prime of 
life, being thirty-two, compactly made, with an intelligent face, 
expressive of thought and firmness, of plain exterior, altogether 
somewhat inclining to the quakerly. He must no doubt ques- 
tion some one in regard to localities, and his accent has a 
northern flavour. He is, moreover, somewhat awkward from 
native modesty, he himself declaring that “he was bashful even 
to sheepishness.*’’ At length he is arrested by certain cabalistical 
w^ds that reassure him — 

Ordinary at tw-o o'Clock. 

These words, emblazoned on the door of a house, gave a new 
turn to impulse. He enters, not without embarrassment, for 
he has never before sat down to the table of an ordinary. He 
has fellow-guests in plenty. They chiefly consisted of London 
tradesmen, decent appearance, and civil in manners. One 
of them observing him to be a stranger, and one that did not 
appear to be much acquainted with the world, at least that of 
London, enquired courteously if he had any particular destina- 
tion in town? Being answered in the negative, his interrogator 
offered, with much kindness, to take him to a respectable coffee- 
house, where he might remain for some days, until his arrange- 
ments were completed. To this he added, by way of precaution, 
that he took the liberty of recommending this plan to him, as 
strangers were liable to be imposed upon in the great city. The 
advice thus freely offered, with considerate benevolence, was 
followed. The coffee-house spoken of proved quiet and com- 
fortable, and became his domicile, until he found out the office 
of the regimental agent, and the quarters of his old brother- 
officer. Dr, Stewart, as stated above, occupied apartments in the 
Temple. These belonged to a friend of his, who was then abroad, 
and likely to remain absent from England for some time ; and 
as they were commodious, he, with military frankness, at once 
offered to lay a mattrass on the floor of his library, for his old mess- 
mate, which was of course thankfully accepted. He spent the win- 
ter in London, in professional study and various reading. Neither 
lecture-rooms nor hospitals, however, being open for those who 
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Imve little money in their pockets, he was obliged to be satis- 
fied with what he could learn at little expense. London, as 
a great metropolis, furnishes ample means for surveying mankind, 
and forming an estimate of character under many aspects and 
varying phases. He went to every place not shut to the poor 
man, in a capital where it is a heavy reproach, that almost 
everything worth seeing is shut against him; though perhaps 
a better and more liberal system begins to dawn upon him. It 
is indeed high time that it should be so, for whatever refines 
and humanizes has a tendency to coalesce and conciliate, and 
should therefore, in every way, he encouraged. This were true 
wisdom, especially at a juncture when the line of demarcation 
between classes is deepening and widening into one of entire 
separation — when the social elements seem as if crumbling down 
by some awful and inevitable process of moral disintegration. 

In London, we may be assured, that our quiet but observant 
stranger was 

Attentive, truth and nature to descry, 

And pierce each scene with pliiiosophie eye. 

He found the drama of human activity "varied to infinity. 
The motive of action seemed to be the same, or similar, in all. 
The desire to multiply the matter of wealth was the dominant 
impulse. The means of accomplishing it seemed to vary without 
end, and London at the time seemed to him as exhibiting the 
picture of an immense gambling-table, where each staked his 
all, with serious, gay, or moody mien, according to bent of cha- 
racter, concealing, under a grave or careless exterior, the acme 
of desperation. ^ The desire to acquire was ravenous — ^the activity 
to consume was no less remarkable ; man appeared, in fact, to 
be a voracious animal, devouring or devoured; and splendour 
and misery were in continual contrast.’ 

Peace having at length been concluded between Great Britain 
on the one part, and America and France on the other, in the 
beginning of 1783, the Continent became open once more to 
travellers from other parts of the world. There were but few 
facilities then for tomrists, and guide-books were not. He an- 
nounced to his friends that was going to take a walk,” 
which proved to be the tour of Europe on foot. He desired 
to see France ; and as he hung loosely on society, he followed 
the impulse. His pecuniary means for the undertaking were 
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but low. As a hospital-mate he was entitled to no half-pay ; 
but he had been for years an ensign in the 71st regiment, which 
lie continued to be, until brought on half-pay as surgeon to the 
BuiFs, in 1793. He made up a small bundle of necessary articles, 
and a little purse of money, and set out for the Continent in 
the month of May, 1783, without recommendation, or other 
guide than a map of the country. On leaving London, where 
he had been immured for eight months, he had the feelings 
which he supposed might belong to a pe^Srson escaped from jail. 
His bosom's lord sat lightly on his throne, and his whole frame 
was dilate with joy, such as a man can only experience in his 
prime, when the animal spirits are in the flush of energy, and 
hope's w-ing unwearied. When he got to the other side of the 
chaimel, he seemed to derive self-consequence from the change, 
feeling as if he were already a travelled man. A Swiss regi- 
ment was stationed at the time at Calais, and he thought it 
the finest specimen of military he had ever seen. The French 
to whom Lord Cornwallis surrendered at York Town, were the 
very best troops of that nation; but they w^ere inferior as a mili- 
tary body to the British. National partiality could not now 
divest him of the idea that the British troops were inferior to 
the Swiss. The regiment, he described, as compact and firm 
in the ranks as a wall of iron. The earth trembled under its 
cadenced steps. The British had not at that time been drilled 
to German tactic ; and, as estimated by appearance, they were 
not equal to soldiers of the German school. First impressions 
are the strongest; and he afterwards confessed that the Swiss 
regiment he saw at Calais gave him a bias, perhaps a prejudiced 
one, in favour of the Swiss military. 

He proceeded on his route by easy journeys, deriving great 
satisfaction from the comparative invisibility with which the 
pedestrian mode of travelling invested him. He met everywhere 
with great civility and kindness on the road. Indeed, it may 
be stated as a general fact, that he who is open, candid, and 
kindly-disposed himself, falls in with the like dispositions in his 
progress through the world. When he arrived at Paris, he 
ielt as if he had dropped from the clouds upon some very strange 
land, where men and things differed entirely from what he had 
been accustomed to. He knew no one, and was known to no 
one. He walked about and looked at everything, for there every- 
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tiling is not tabooed from the poor man or the stranger, but 
is open to all, at small trouble or cost. The people too were 
to his liking. They held not themselves suspiciously aloof, and 
they were not rude to a stranger, but accessible, social, and 
Gonversible— and always polite. The facility a stranger had in 
mixing in society made him feel more at home there in a fort- 
night, than a life-time could have made him in London; and 
this had some effect in rubbing off bashfulness, of which, as the 
reader has already been advised, he constitutionally possessed a 
large share. 

His next course was towards Switzerland. He went up the 
Loire in a passage-boat, with the view of mixing with the pea- 
santry, on their return from the Paris market. The weather 
w^as exceedingly hot, and the boat crowded to excess; but the 
study of physiognomy, which then occupied a good deal of his 
attention, fully compensated for the inconvenience. There was 
often annoyance at liight from the bugs, but no dissatisfaction 
whatever with the people. He passed through Burgundy at lei- 
sure, walldng still on foot, discursively, and without any precon- 
certed or formal plan. This gave a zest of originality and inde- 
scribable freshness to his progress; and it was altogether pleasant 
and instructive ; for solitary rambles left room for contemplation, 
and the musing reverie led to an analyzation of things around 
him. He reached Geneva early in August. The site interested 
Mm. The air at that season was delicious. The place was pic- 
turesque, and charmed the fancy. He remained there a fortnight. 
The people appeared to him intelligent, generally w^ell read, inge- 
nious, and obliging. ^ In their amusements one sees nothing 
of the drunkenness, dissipation, and rudeness of England, and 
but little of the trifling folly and insignificance of France. There 
is cheerfulness in every countenance, good-humonr in every com- 
pany, and something respectable, and even elegant in their man- 
ners, that no person would look for in a town of mere manu- 
facturers.’ The place however, like Calypso’s isle, was too full cf 
sensual temptations to render it fitting for a prudent man to 
sojourn long in, when no business or other call of duty rendered 
it necessary. He turned from the city to the grand tableau of 
nature. The walk through Switzerland gave rise to nobler sen- 
timents than the associations of Geneva. The eye meets every- 
where with something beautiful, grand, or stupendous in scenery; 
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and tlie mind is often excited and supported by a succession of 
objectSj in a train of subKme reflection, which is allied to, if it 
he not itself, the very poetry of feeling. The character of the 
English nation stood high on the Continent in 178S; and with 
no other recommendation than a man’s being an Englishman, 
he w^as everywhere treated with respect. An Englishman walk- 
ing on foot in France or Switzerland was not then a common 
thing to see ; and the rareness of the sight, very probably, gave 
it an interest tliat has worn off by repetition. Events in their 
course have modified opinions. But to return to our traveller. 
If the route of a Swiss peasant happened to be the same as 
his, the peasant not only offered, but urged to be allowed to 
carry his little luggage ; and that with honest warmth of earnest- 
ness, as if he considered the permission to do so to be an honour, 
or the discharge of a positive duty of hospitality to a stranger, 
for which the offer of pecuniary compensation wmld give offence- 
Leaving Geneva, our traveller proceeded towards Germany. 
At Morat they begin to speak German, and the peasantry put 
on the German dress. Berne, though but a small town, he con- 
sidered ‘as without exception, perhaps, the most beautiful in 
Europe.’ The men of Berne he noticed ‘as unusually w-ell set 
on their limbs, with swelling chests, and countenances open and 
manly, saluting each other with warmth and affection.’ On 
leaving Berne he met an adventoe. ‘ Not a mile from the gate 
a gentleman in a carriage came up with me, and, after making 
an apology for the question, begged to know what was my road. 
I told him. His, he said, was the same for thirty miles, and 
if I would take the trouble of stepping in, he would be happy 
of my company. It w-as such an uncommon piece of politeness, 
I was a good deal embarrassed: however, I thanked him, and 
accepted of the offer. He was a sensible and well-informed 
man, and of some condition. It was now sunset, when we 
arrived at the inn, where we came to halt for the night. When 
supper came in I was astonished ; it consisted of fifteen or twenty 
different things, and was Mowed by a most magnificent dessert. 
In the morning wdien I called for the hill, I found it had been 
paid. The Swiss gentleman claimed this privilege, he said, in 
his own country, and he seemed to take it ill that I should 
think otherwise. It was such a rare instance of hospitality, as 
a man may not perhaps meet with in a life-time, and it was 
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the more mre, as I believe the gentleman had no other jjiotive 
but good-nature.*’ 

Arriving at the Ehine he meets the people crowding to church, 
and looking at the female peasants, could not help making the 
reflection, ‘ at how much pains the poor people had been to 
disfigure themselves.^ At Shafhausen the inhabitants had the 
friendly politeness to strangers that distinguishes the Swiss. On 
one occasion he watched unobserved a Frenchman and a Swiss. 
‘ The Swiss was bold and open in everything he said, and every- 
thing he said procured him my respect. The Fi’enchman was 
extremely polite, extremely familiar, said a thousand civil things, 
and some witty ones ; yet I could not help saying within myself, 
thou art a puppy,’ About two leagues from Shafhausen, a 
spread-eagle on the great road marked the entrance into the 
empire. As he advanced he saw more of them. ‘The country 
here is fertile in grain, and not unpleasant in appearance, but I 
don’t know what is tBe matter, I feel a weight on my spirits ever 
since I began to see the spread-eagles.’ The people of Suabia he 
found inattentive and disobliging to strangers. It was the same 
in Bavaria. The interior of the country is rather tame, but 
notable as the scene of much human slaughter. The people were 
not rude, but they are indifferent to a traveller of no condition 
or equipage. Following the windings of the Danube he reached 
Ulm. He considered the Germans as exceeded in honesty by 
no nation. The women of Suabia have fine limbs, and very 
short petticoats — ‘but limbs are about almost the only beauty 
the women of Suabia have to boast of.’ At Gunzburg he is 
taken up for a vagabond, and nearly made what a Bengal sepoy 
would call a ‘Zuburdustee Bullumteer’— which may be rendered 
moUntaire malgre hm, 

“ I arrived at Gunzburg, a small town of the emperor’s, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. A soldier who observed me pass- 
ing through the town, stopped me to know if I had a passport. 
When I told him I had not, he desired me to go along with him 
to the magistrate. The magistrate turned me over to the recruit- 
ing-sergeant for a vagabond, for I could produce no certificate 
of what I was, or whence I came. The sergeant conducted me 
to the commanding officer, and the commanding officer finding I 
was an obstinate fellow, and would not serve with the horse or 
foot, sent me- to lodge for the night in the barracks. The door 
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openei, and I was introduced into a large rooro, where were 
about two hundred recruits, all ragged and torn, and many of 
them ill chains. When they perceived I was an Engiishmaii, they 
floeked round me, and were curious to know what I was, for an 
Englishman is a rare sight in this comitry. The poor people 
gave me all the comfort they had to themselves. It was a 
cruel situation, they said, but it was that of almost the whole of 
them ; they were travellei’s taken up at random. My face burnt 
with shame and indignation, but fortunately I was too angry to 
speak German, and kept my execrations to myself. '\¥hen I 
rested a little, and looked about me, I found everything so dirty 
and disagreeable, that I wrote a note to the officer requesting 
leave to sleep at an inn ; and as a security that I would be forth- 
coming in the morning, offering to leave with him what little 
money I had. I received no other answer but an order to give 
up my implements of writing. Seven o** clock came, the hour they 
go to sleep. The sergeant annomicecl it by a rap on the door, 
and immediately the floor was covered with dirty bags of straw ; 
and the recruits went to kennel. I had gone to the corner of the 
room, and refused to lie down ; but the captain, an elderly man 
whom 1 had not seen before, gave me the word of command. 
There w'as no remedfy but to take a place between two of the 
dirtiest fellows in the barracks, each of whom had a leg chained 
to the arm. When every poor creature was disposed of, the old 
captain walked up and down the middle of the floor, talked 
familiarly , with some of the recruits, and at last gave them ail a 
kind good night. The officer who was on guard came in a little 
while after, and saw that everything was quiet. When he 
went away everybody bade him good night, in such a tone of 
affection as gave me a good opinion of his humanity. The 
sergeant brought in a candle, and put it down on a small table, 
which stood in a corner. The best instructed of the recruits 
began to tell droll stories, and the sergeant walked near them 
to keep their mirth in moderation. At last they all di-opt 
asleep; I he^an too to slumber, but my comrade, who was restless, 
often rattled his chains. I started up and felt my arms that they 
were free. In the morning I insisted on seeing the commandant, 
who had only arrived in the town late in the evening. I found 
him in his hed-room, sitting on an elbow-chair, with all the offi- 
cers standing around him, receiving orders with more humility 
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tliaii orderly sergeants. He was a young man, and on the. wlioIe 

civil enough ; he told me I might have the choice of serving 
either in the horse or foot, that they were on the eve of a war 
with the Turk, and that good hehaviour would undoubtedly get 
me promotion. When he found this would not do, he changed 
his tone, and told me it was the orders of the emperor, that what- 
ever strangers should enter his territories without proper certifi- 
cates of their character, should he detained in the barracks if 
they did not willingiy enter the service. The order was so 
tyrannical I could not contain myself. Put me in chains if you 
please, I said; hut this I teU you, all Germany shall not make 
me carry a musket for the emperor. When he found I was 
obstinate, and saw that I could read and write, he told me I was 
at liberty to proceed on my journey to Vienna if I chose, but he 
would recommend me to halt at Ingelfeld, and write to the British 
ambassador for a passport, as it was impossible to get admittance 
into the town without one, or even to travel the country without 
interruption. I thanked him, and took my leave.” On reflec- 
tion he even found satisfaction in his night’s experience at the 
barracks; it taught the absolute necessity of a passport, and 
gave an insight into the Austrian mode of recruiting. Dis- 
gusted at his treatment, and justly blaming the emperor as the 
author of it, he determined to strike for Italy, instead of going 
to Vienna ; though he admitted that a foreigner without a pass- 
port might perhaps have been subjected to similar inconvenience 
in free England. 

At a country inn near Augsburg he fell in with a strolling 
party of singers. They ate and drank heartily, and conversed 
freely — ^the room was full of waggon-drivers, and countiy people 
besides, who were proceeding to market. The church-bell struck 
eight, on which they all fell on their knees and repeated a prayer. 
There was, however, but little appeai-ance of devotion. Some 
of the women laughed in the midffle of the prayer, some made a 
pause, spoke to their neighbours, and then began again. At 
Munich he was not without apprehension of having to spend 
another night in the barracks, but he was not molested by the 
guard at the gate. He observed the garrison to be fine-looking 
men. The women in general were well looking, but not so finely 
limbed as those of Suabia. He went to the play — ^the Germans 
seemed pleased, but shewed nothing of the transport of the 
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Frencli, He passed some days at Municli, dining at a iaMe 
where the conversation frequently turned on the emperor 
(Joseph), his preparations for war, &c. They all talked of him 
as a great man, the greatest perhaps of the age ; and there 
were few who did not relate some little anecdote of him. It 
was impossible not to be convinced by so many testimonials, 
that if not actually a great man, he wished at any rate to be 
considered one. In the whole town there was not one circu- 
lating library. After leaving Munich, he passed through a 
dreary wnod of three or four leagues. There was a gibbet 
at the entrance of it, and a fellow that was Just beginning to 
turn black, hanging by the arm. The sight of him gave me 
very unpleasant emotions for two or three hours.*” When he 
emerged from the wood, the mountains of the Tyrol begun to 
appear on the right. At Benedict Bayern he listened with plea- 
sure to the songs of the peasants, though not understanding 
them. They reminded him in manner of Epglish hunting-songs. 
On Sunday, after service, the whole peasantry, men and women, 
flocked to the public-house, and spent the day in festivity. ‘‘The 
curate came along with them, and drank as much beer as he 
could carry. He was a poor creature, ragged and very despi- 
cable in his appearance, which seems to be very much the case 
with the officiating clergy. Those of the convents are w’ell 
clothed, fat and jolly.*” Reaching Innspruck, he gazed around 
him from the top of the mountain that rises over the Inn and 
its magnificent landscape. The pleasure of such a scene is in- 
describable. Disembarrassed for the time from all worldly cares, 
and looking to natm^e in her wildest and most romantic recesses 
for enjoyment, he was ^perfectly happy. The road all the way 
from Switzerland to Innspruck he found beset by hucksters and 
pedlars, and poor peasants on the move with their goods and 
chattels. The language changes between Botzen and Frioul, 
and a change is also observable in the manners and countenance 
of the people. There is great improvement in the looks of the 
women. Some of them approach to the beautiful. The hair 
and eyes black, the teeth regular and white as ivory, and the 
figure tall, slender, and graceful. The people sing melodiously 
at their labour, and even the solitary traveller sings as he 
walks. On the road to Borgo, he met women, of the better 
class apparently, riding on horseback, after the manly fashion. 
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He reaches Primolano, and his heart beats light at being safe 
out of the empire, and in a country where he need have no 
dread of barracks, though as yet he had no passport. There 
was only one inn at the place, that very dirty, and the people 
far from being civil. 

“A w^andering friar arrived in the evening; and as his 
business was of a more secret nature than mine, they gave him 
the inner apartment. A dirty old woman served me, the land- 
lady’s daughter waited on him, brought him a fine dessert, and 
made his bed with clean sheets. She bade him good night, 
and w^alked through the room where I lay. I rose up, locked 
the door, and put the key in my pocket. About midnight I 
heard a gentle rap. I was awake, for the fleas would not let 
me sleep, and the friar was awake; for it was the hour the 
damsel was to come to make her confession. He arose, and went 
to the door, but found no key. I coughed and called, * Who’s 
there?’ He slunk back to his room and prayed aloud, and I 
hugged myself with my revenge on the girl who had given me 
a dirty bed.” On the road to Bassano, he was much struck 
with the dress, appearance, and manners of the women, who have 
a voluptuous expression of character. The dress of the men also 
was gay. At Montre he found the people busy with the vintage. 
He felt as if dropped into a new world. He never met with 
more civility. The people of the Venetian states upon the 
whole seemed to possess a fair share of the good things of 
the world. They were generally well clothed, well lodged, and 
apparently well fed. In physical constitution they seemed healthy 
and strong, and some were even handsome in figure and features ; 
hut there was a lack of amiability in the expression of the coun- 
tenance, that repelled confidence. 

At Venice, in a coffee-house of the place of St. Mark, he 
saw people of different countries regaling themselves in their 
own fashion ; Jews, Turks, Hreeks, and Armenians, Italian mer- 
chants and noblesse. Here and everywhere, he walked about as 
if clad in a coat of invisibility. He looked at all that was to 
be seen, and listened to all that was to be heard in so far as 
he understood the language of the interlocutors. He felt it all 
to be “^such a feast of enjoyment as seldom falls to the lot 
of man, and never to the lot of any but a poor man who has 
nothing conspicuous about him to attract the notice of the 
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crowd.’'’ The noblesse mixed but little with the rest. Venice 
seemed very busy — ^the shops exceedingly elegant and full of orna- 
mental good>s. He amused himself with the coffee-houses, singers, 
and paintings. On Friday the shops all shut, and instead of 
singers, the place of St. Mark full of preachers. The power of 
music on an Italian is inconceivable. It reaches to every fibre 
of his frame, and throws him into rapture. One is at a loss 
to know what the women do in Venice, since seldom see 
them at any employment. The men cook, clean the house, and 
do most of the menial offices. There are few places in the 
world wdiere it costs so little to see so much of the curious in 
the arts as Venice. The town abounds with booksellers’ shops. 
He was altogether much captivated with the place. Going to 
Padua by water, he had an opportunity of comparing the ca- 
Qiaille of Italian and French passage-boats. The French, he 
says, laughed and played, and looked as if they had no care. 
The Italians sung, talked of news, but there was no mirth or 
good-humour amongst them, or confidence with one another. 
He intended to proceed to Eome, but at Lendinaria he found 
that an epidemic sickness prevailed in some districts, and he 
was obliged to change his route, in obedience to the laws of 
quarantine. 

At Volto, on the Srd October, he remarks — ^‘‘‘^The air is 
delicious, and the prospect of the country beautiful. I follow no 
great road, nor stint myself to any certain stage. When I meet 
with a fine view, I sit down to enjoy it ; or when I meet with an 
intelligent countryman, I spend an hour or two in chat. I begin 
to like the people better. They are more cheerful, and the 
women appear more abroad.” Card-playing the universal amuse- 
ment. The dialect of the different states differed so much, that 
they sometimes did not perceive him to be a foreigner. In the 
territory of Mantau the buildings strike the eye as very beau- 
tiful. The women appear more abroad, and better looking : the 
men stout and remarkably well limbed. The route to Cremona 
delightful — and felt highly gratified with the singing of the pea- 
santry at their labours. He crossed the Po at Cremona, the 
. boatman charuino* him double because he was a foreigner. The 
inn at Stradella ^vas so magnificent and sumptuous, that he was 
afraid (it was the only one at the place too) that they would 
not receive a foot-traveller. It happened to be Friday, and there 
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was notMng for supper but eggs and salad, cheese and fruit, 

“ it was ■well there was not. Had they given me what they call 
a good supper, it Avould have cost me more money than I could 
afford : a couple of eggs and a little salad was half-a-crown.'” 
Traversing Lombardy, he reached Genoa, which he admired 
much, as he viewed it from a mountain-height. In a neat little 
village at the bottom of the mountain I went to breakfast at a 
coffee-house. It was kept by a young woman of a good coun- 
tenance and handsome figure. She showed me some of her work, 
and wanted me to buy an embroidered handkerchief. Though 
my money was diminishing apace, I dotft know if I could have 
resisted the importunity of so fine a woman, had not the arrival 
of some travellers in the meantime called her away to prepare 
some coffee. One of the travellers was a French merchant, 
and was so struck with her beauty, he declared himself her 
slave, and the embroidery he said was charming. The girl was 
pleased, and carried him up stairs to look at something in the 
frame, yet finer than that. I paid for my coffee, and proceeded 
on my road.” 

Genoa swarmed with beggars and vagabonds. He arrived 
at Albenga in the evening, dripping wet with rain, and could find 
nowhere “to put his head.” There w^'ere two houses in the 
town that went by the name of inns, but they both pretended 
to be full. The Albergo di San Dominico was the principal one; 
but, by some mistake or other, he went to the convent of that 
name, and, without further enquiry, desired to be shewn an 
apartment. “Instead of telling me I was wrong, the young 
brethren looked waggish, and began to laugh. When a man is 
wet, and cold, and hungry, he can ill brook to be the sport of 
others.” He shook Ms stick at the young priests. They looked 
surprised, restrained their mirth, and one among them of more 
experience and better breeding than the rest, desired him to 
walk in ; for, though it was not a public-house, he was extremely 
welcome to shelter from the inclemency of the weather. He 
now perceived his mistake, and made an apology. At Nice the 
people refused him a lodging, while they thought him to be a 
German; but when they understood him to be an Englishman, 
gave him the best apartment in the house, and the best of 
everything. In manner the people are something between the 
gay French and grave Italian. Suspicions, that he could not 
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divest himself of, hung on our traveller'^s mind in regard to the 
Italians. He distrusted the Italian peasant, for his disposition 
to impose upon inexperience and ignorance appeared innate and 
irresistible. He was struck with the many strollers among the 
religious orders of Italy. He often lodged in the same place, 
and slept even in the same room, with these sons of the church ; 
and they never failed to repeat their religious offices at the ap- 
pointed horn*, even in the dark. Though not deeming him to 
be at all within the Christian pale, they were, nevertheless, civil 
and communicative, and did not disdain to argue with Mm on 
matters of faith. On one occasion, a holy father who helped 
him to discuss a bottle of wine, said many courteous things of 
the English ; ‘‘he esteemed them the most of all heretics, and 
was sincerely sorry they had departed from the true faith. Queen 
Elizabeth had much to answer for, he said ; but she was suffering 
for it now in the lake of fire and brimstone.^’’ Singing and 
card- playing constituted the predominent recreations of the pea- 
santry. The labourer sung gratuitously as the companion of the 
road ; and when he found a comrade in the cabaret, would take 
a pack of cards from his pocket, and set to work at once. He 
is not talkative as an intelligent enquirer, nor eager after infor- 
mation ; but seems, in fact, to be devoid of thought. 

In passing the Var, a very broad and rapid river, dividing 
Provence from the territory of Nice, he was very near drowned. 
Finding neither bridge nor boat, and demurring to pay what he 
considered an exorbitant charge to the guadini, lie tried 
he could do for himself. The first step he made, the water 
struck him above the knee, the second was higher, and before 
he had reached the middle of the stream, the water was above 
his haunch. The stones rolled from under his feet, and his 
head turned giddy. He made a desperate exertion, and reached 
the opposite bank — ^he could scarcely tell how. He fortunately 
kept erect ; for if he had once stumbled, he must have perished, 
the stream was so uncommonly strong and rapid. He re-entered 
France with warm feelings of gratification. He liked the people ; 
and if he could not give his confidence to an Italian, he could 
not withhold it from a Frenchman or Swiss. He felt as if he 
was in a new world, “ everybody was so polite, so pleasant, and 
so gay. I could not help expressing my satisfaction at the 
change; but when it came to paying of the bill in the evening, 
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I had reason to repent of my folly. Nine liwes, all that was 
left me of my coins, was extravagant for a night’s lodging, hut 
what could I say? Monsieur, upon his honour, assured me he 
had no profit.” The route between Toulon and Marseilles was 
at that time very dangerous, on account of robbers. Fortunately, 
he fell in with a party of soldiers, and kept company with them. 
He left for Aix, in company with a marine soldier, who had 
been a prisoner in England during the war, and exclaimed loudly 
against the treatment he met with from the people who took 
him. They plundered him of everything he had, and beat him 
into the bargain. At Montpelier he found the ladies fair, and 
elegant in appearance, and amiable in tljeir manners. At Bour- 
deaux he was struck with a similarity of manners between the 
peasantry and those of England. The economy of the house 
and the kitchen, (with its bright and clean utensils displayed 
for shew), and the culture of the lands, are more after the 
genius of the English than any part of France he had seen. 
In spite of his most careful economy, he arrived at Bourdeaux 
with no more than six sous in his pocket. Scarcely in his life 
had he felt more uncomfortable. He stated his necessity to an 
English merchant, who, to his honour be it told, without any 
hesitation, advanced him a few pounds. The thing was done with 
such a gentlemanly and prompt confidence, that he always spoke 
of it gratefully. With recruited finances his spirits returned, 
and he went to the coffee-house, play-house, and other public 
places. In going to Eochfort, the cui-rent was so strong in cross- 
ing the river as to drive the boat, Ml of passengers, among the 
shipping, where it nearly overset. There was much screaming 
among the women, and the men that were able to get hold of 
a ship’s cable scrambled out. Politeness to the females for- 
sook the whole passengers;” so true it is that one touch of 
nature beats a world of art. The boat was very nearly overset, 
and if it had been, it is next to certain that they must have 
been all drowned. There were two Jesuits in the inn where he 
lodged in the evening, and, seeing he was an Englishman, they 
accosted him, and talked of religion. They charitably assured 
him that he must be damned if he did not turn Catholic. The 
Irish at this time had a great connexion with the -vyest coast 
of France. Our traveller was generally taken for one, and several 
times for one of their religious. Pride made liim sometimes 
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undeceive them; hut at other times, ■when he held his peace, 
they insisted he was a priest, and treated him accordingly. 
Proceeding by Rochelle and Nantes, he embarked at St. Male 
for Guernsey, whence he found his way to Southampton. 

Thus terminated a ramble of seven months, during which he 
v/alked five thousand miles. With a very scanty purse, with no 
companion to share his pilgrimage, and depending for convey- 
ance on his two legs only, this undertaking alone bespeaks a 
man of no ordinary nerve. Such a mode of traversing a country 
is calculated to afford a more thorough knowledge of it than 
any other. He thus saw French, Swiss, Germans, and Italians, 
without disguise. It was not common to undertake sucli jour- 
neys at that time; nor had Goldsmith’s example tempted to 
similar rambles among the young and adventurous; and Jack- 
son had no German-flute to propitiate hospitality. Both be- 
longed to the same profession, but with very different capacity 
to shine in it. Both had the merit of cultivating a strong 
desire for information to the best advantage that circumstances 
would allow, of which each in his way -was gifted by nature and 
qualified by education to make a good use ; but one with much 
greater scope of usefulness and solidity of purpose than the 
other, who, with all the fascinating hrilliance of genius, had also 
so much more of its weakness. Eailw^ay travelling admits of 
no such thorough inspeGtion of a country or its inhabitants, and 
thus loses so much moral interest, whatever it may gain in power 
by mere physical celerity. This form of transit may perhaps tend, 
in process of time, to reduce all picturesque interest and all cha- 
racter, to its own uniform dull level, and to engraft a mechanical 
sort of generalization on all nationality. Our traveller, on the 
other hand, had gone on his way, rejoicing in his freedom to 
observe, without restraint of ceremony, seeking humanity in as 
many phases as may he within the reach of one wlio is not 
over-burdened with those rascal counters ” the Roman made so 
light of. He looked into the inside of the cottage, and there 
read the character of its inmate. He looked at solemn pro- 
cessions, or followed grave ecclesiastics into gorgeous churches, 
contrasting their splendour, and their imposing but over-loaded 
ritual, with a simpler one at home. He occasionally glanced at 
the outside of the palace, but had no means of introduction to 
its loi'dly owner, which caused him no regret. Of simple taste 
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and manners Mmself, tins unobtrusive style of travelling was a 
Source of lively and rational pleasure. To this was added the 
anticipation of future advantage; for it was his express opinion, 
that lie acquired in this way more knowledge in six months, 
by drawing information from his own eye and ear, and reflecting 
on what he saw and heard by his own judgment, than he could 
obtain in so many years, by attending the common seminaries 
of learning, and listening to the most approved lectures of erudite 
professors. The pedestrian traveller is now and then footsore^ 
and may wish at times for a carriage or a horse, but the satis- 
faction he has from his independence counterbalances the rough- 
ing and the fatigue. Man is the same animal wherever he is 
found, but his acts move under a great variety of motives and 
passions, which so modify his conduct, that he often appears 
different from himself. But, however modified by circumstances 
the acts of a man may be, a general feature of national character 
and homogeneousness of sentiment, mark in the mass, the inha- 
bitants of different countries, affected by varying codes of reli- 
gion and morals, distinguishing them from each other, in a 
greater or less degree. 

Our traveller landed at Southampton about four o'^clock in 
the afternoon, with four shillings in his pocket. At this time his 
outer man was not in a very flourishing condition, which perhaps 
offensively attracted the attention of his countrymen. His coat 
had been black, but, scorched by the sun and exposure of seven 
months on the Continent, it ■was now brownish, and somewhat 
threadbare. His hat was in shovel form, and his hair without 
powder, at a time when the reader will recollect all persons above 
the rank of a mechanic wore it. His whole appearance was not 
unlike that of a methodist preacher. Under the idea that he 
was so, (the fact is instructive), they were lavish of their scurril 
jests as he passed. lie, however, kept the even tenor of his 
W'ay, and railed not again. About half way to Winchester, he 
met a decent old man walking in afield by the road-side. He 
seemed sad, and on being spoken to, stated that his son and 
daughter he feared were dying of an infectious fever, that had 
proved very fatal in the neighbourhood. That the apothecary 
had given them something, but that they were no better. Why 
not call a physician? lie was but a poor man. Yes, but surely . 

there are many physicians who would do as much for nothing. i 
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He did not donBt that, ^‘but they dotf t live in our country**’ 
The doctor went to the poor man’s house, and prescribed. He 
found the children very ill ; and he recorded in his notes : Their 
thankfulness,* for a thing perhaps that would do them no good, 
gave me more pleasure than a fee, I believe, of twenty guineas, 
much in need of it as I was.” It was dark before he reached 
Winchester, and he was obliged to go to an inn, which did not 
very well suit with his finances. He had such a supper as his 
humble means would afford, paid for it, and desired to he shewn 
to his bed. The landlady replied, that there was no bed there 
for such as him; and he was actually forced, with terms of 
abuse, to turn out of an inn, where there was not a single 
bed- room occupied, at ten o’clock at night, in the month of 
December. After wandering about the streets for some time 
in search of a lodging, he at length got shelter for the night 
in a small house at the skirt of the town. It is affecting to 
read of such things; but we allude to them here, in the hope 
of serving an useful purpose. We find this entry in his notes: 
^‘Oii Sunday morning I was sixty-four miles from London, and had 
only one shilling in my pocket. I was hungry, but I durst not 
eat — ^thirsty, and I durst not drink, for fear of being obliged 
to lie all night at the side of a hedge, in a cold night in De- 
cember. After dai-k I travelled over Bagshot, was denied admit- 
tance into some of the public-houses, and ill-used in others.” 
He requested the shelter of a barn at a farm-house near the 
road, but w^as met with a surly negative ; and would have been 
obliged, from sheer fatigue, to lie clown by the road-side, had 
it not been for the humanity of a country-labourer, who con- 
ducted him to a house, where he got cover for the night, for 
which he paid his last shilling. He started early next morn- 
ing, and arrived about noon in London, fatigued, Imngxy, and 
pennyless. 

His stay in the capital was but short. The first battalion 
of the 71st regiment, which had arrived from America, was gone 
to Perth to be disbanded. It was now the month of January 
(1784), and the earth was covered with snow. His feelings towards 
the regiment were warm and deep, and carried in them all that 
is felt of strong attachment in the symbolic wm*ds of ^auld lang 
syne.’ Although the season was inclement, and snow deep on 
the ground, he desired to be with the regiment now about to 
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be disbanded, and accordingly set out on foot. He accomplished 
the journey in three weeks, including some days of halt, where 
he fell in with friends. He had been from the year 1778 up 
to that time in a Highland regiment, and though very desirous 
to learn the Gaelic language, for the purpose of being able to 
read the poems of Ossian in the original, he was not, from the 
want of a grammatical guide, enabled to make much progress in 
it. At Perth, however, he found a grammar, and a person pos- 
sessed of grammatical knowledge, and by this double aid, in the 
course of six weeks he made such progress as to be able to read, 
and tolerably understand the Gaelic bible, and such poems, frag- 
ments, and songs, as fell in his way; though of course it was 
not to be expected that he could speak it fluently. 

The regiment was at length disbanded, after which he made 
a pedestrian tour to the Highlands, proceeding to Inverness, and 
afterwards to the Isle of Skye. The country was new to him, 
and the mode of travelling congenial. He thus beheld the High- 
lander in his native mountains ; and on looking at his outside, and 
comparing him with the Lowlander and the peasant of England, 
he was disposed to rank him with the savage. On considering his 
interior or mind, again, he felt obliged to elevate him to the 
highest class in the community. The Highlanders are ignorant, 

I and even stupid, as respects works of art, but are original in their 

■ conceptions, and intelligent of humour and character beyond any 

peasantry of Europe. They have a national pride, and a senti- 
I ment of honor, which is sought for in vain in the same class in 

[ the southern and more civilized parts of the kingdom. They have, 

I moreover, a moral virtue, which shews that man may be good 

1 without the knowledge of book-learning. The Highland peasant 

covets money like most men, but he regards honor more. One 
i of the thieves or cattle-lifters, who gave shelter and protection 

I to Prince Charles, in the braes of Glenmorriston, after the battle of 

^ Gulloden, fell in the way of our traveller while traversing that 

part of the tiighlands; and his history is alluded to by Mm in 
proof of the correctness of his estimate of the Highland character. 
The cattle-lifter knew of the reward that was pending on the 
prince's head, but he did not permit himself to turn liis eye upon 
it, for it would have come upon him through an act of dishonour. 
The poor Highland reaver was then old and in ragged garments ; 
but the stream of life was quickened, and his eye sparkled fire, 
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wlieii the priiice''s name was mentioned, for it brought to liis 
recollection a noble sentiment which belonged to liis own mind ; 
it touched the chord of ancient loyalty, and awakened the pride of 
having, in the face of the most imminent danger and temptation, 
given protection to liis persecuted prince. 

When the tour to the Highlands came to a close, he remained 
at Edinburgh for two or three months. He was now about to 
form a connexion upon which so much of man's happiness or 
misery in this world depends. He had formed an attachment to 
a lady everyway worthy of becoming the object of a wise man's 
choice. This was the daughter of Dr. Stephenson of Edinburgh, 
an accomplished woman of good fortune, to whom he became 
united in 1784. Being by this union placed in easy circumstances, 
he was enabled to pursue his studies in Paris for a longer period 
than on the former occasion. The means of gaining information 
at that capital are attained at little expense ; and to a person who 
desires to form an opinion from his own observation, rather than to 
treasure in memory the opinions of others, they are the best per- 
haps in Europe. L'lTopital de la Charite he considered the best 
conducted he had seen, and L’Hotel Dieu the worst. He attend- 
ed the first of these regularly ; and was gratified and instructed 
iu what regarded order and economy. The humanity and kind 
attention of the brethren and sisters impressed him strongly in 
favour of the institution, and even with sentiments favomrable to 
the Catholic religion in some of its practical results. Is it owing 
to their religion, or what is it, that French nurses are not only the 
most expert, but the kindest and most sympatliizing in Christen- 
dom? He remained in Paris till the end of 1784 ; adding largely 
to his professional knowledge, but engaged much with teachers of 
languages, and among others with one in Arabic. Quitting Paris, 
he went to Brussels, and thence proceeded to Leyden, where he 
took the degree of Doctor in Medicine ; not by purchase or keep- 
ing terms merely, but by actual trial and examination. Having 
thus travelled over the greater portion of Europe, siuweying 
minutely the medical, military, literary and scientific institutions 
of foreign states, as far as they could be observed in his position ; 
having added largely to the stock of his academical and general 
knowledge, and having now the responsibilities of a family man, 
he returned to England, and established himself as a physician 
at Stockton-upon-Tees, in the county of Durham. His choice of 
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tlie locality arose from a frieiidsMp between liimself and Colonel 
Fraiieis Shelley (imcle to Mrs. Jackson), which was formed in 
the American war Colonel Shelley, in writing to his friends 
during the period of their common service in America, said :— 
‘‘Such changes have taken place in my regiment, that there is 
only om gentleman left in it, and that is Dr. Jackson,’’’ He 
soon succeeded to considerable practice, and became highly es- 
teemed. His treatment of fever would of itself have secured him 
a large income in private practice. He never, notwithstanding, 
took quite cordially to this walk of the profession. Perhaps it 
required a flexibility of conformity in many points, which he could 
not honestly give in to. Many years afterwards, when his repu- 
tation as a physician was established beyond dispute, ^ve find him 
expressing himself to a friend in these terms. “ Our profession 
is a lottery, and requires something beyond knowledge to lead 
to success. I like it in an hospital; I do not like it as a country 
practitioner, and I do not find I can practise it with success. 
The cases generally are in advanced stages before I see themt.” 
He had a very solemn impression of the awful responsibilities of 
the physician, which made him more sensible of the great dis- 
advantage, and even risk to patient and practitioner, of being 
called in to combat with phenomena in their full maturity of 
reaction or collapse, instead of at their commencement, when the 
capabilities of control may be more within the practitioner’s 
power. His directions for the management of the sick were 
always given, therefore, with the utmost care and consideration, 
under a full conviction of this conscientious responsibility. At 
times the folly and ignorance of parents and relatives shocked 
him; but he never could be induced to surrender his judgment 
to the caprice of a patient for the sake of a fee, or to succumb to 
the imperious frowardness of the rich hypochondriac. 

He had resolved at an early period not to read translated 
works, but to study the originals. He became an accomplished 
scholar and linguist, and devoted all his spare time to classical 
and scientific study in the dead and current languages of Europe, 
and partly of Asia also. At the time he settled at Stockton, lie 
was in the habit of reading the Greek and Latin authors as an 
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amusement. In one of Ms works lie thus comments upon the 
bent of his own pui’suits. 

The author formed a resolution at an early period of life, 
how originating he does not recollect, not to read a translated 
work. A desire of obtaining knowledge of the history of men 
and things was strong in his mind ; and from this desire, he 
studied foreign languages with diligence, in hopes of being 
thereby enabled to penetrate to original sources of information. 
Through dint of labour he attained to moderate knowledge of 
several ; he is not a critical scholar in any. The most of what 
he reads, even at the present time, is in one or other of the 
foreign tongues ; and as we i*eadily receive impression from that 
with which we most associate, the style of the present work:"' 
probably exhibits too much of foreign idiom. He trusts it is in- 
telligible ; if it be peculiar, it is not through a desire of being 
singular that it is so.*” Among the languages with which he 
thus, it is said, acquired some familiarity were Hebrew, Persian, 
and G-aelic, He had also collected a considerable number of 
books and manuscripts, including amongst the former the stand- 
ard works of France, Italy, Spain, and Germany; and had 
procured almost every printed book on the subject of medicine 
from the time of Hippocrates to the eighteenth century. During 
the time he resided at Stockton, he, in the intervals of professional 
avocation, went over the Greek and Latin classics in a series, and 
the principal works of taste in the modern languages. We ieam 
that he had also read some of the Arabic and Persian historians 
and poets; but on this head we are not able to add any thing 
specific. The Bostan of Saadi was a favorite with him. 

In the year 1791 he submitted to the public the result of 
his experience in Jamaica and America, in a work which soon 
attracted deserved notice, the materials of which were collected 
between the years 1774 and 1783 1. The author had traversed 
with his regiment, in its summer expedition, the greatest part of 
the provinces of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. The sick 
list was sometimes enormous. Georgia and Carolina, at least 
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particular districts, or particular portions, in these provinces are 
regularly unhealthy, so that he had ample opportunities for 
pathological and clinical observation, of which the treatise alluded 
to shows that he made admirable use. Having resided now about 
seven years at Stockton-upon-Tees, in fair esteem, and with a 
professional income superior to the salary of an army-physician, 
Dr. Jackson could not have had any pecuniary motive in offering 
to serve again at the commencement of the war in 1793. Fever 
had attracted his attention more than any other disease, and as 
the practitioner in a country-town has rarely the opportunity of 
seeing persons who are ill of fever, until advanced periods when 
he can do little good, and where he has seldom the opportunity 
by opening the dead body to satisfy himself whether he under- 
stood the case or not, he was desirous of another field for the 
exercise of his talents ; for he was truly an amateur in the 
healing art*. His previous experience in the West Indies led 
to the opinion that fever in that climate is not so unmanageable, 
in its own nature, as it appears to be in the common estimate of 
mankind; he therefore made an offer to the secretary at war to 
re-enter the army as physician to the forces for service in the 
West Indies. He was not known to the war-secretary, but he 
considered the book he had published on the fevers of Jamaica 
and America a sufficient introduction for the appointment 
solicited. 

The proposition was referred to Mr. Hunter, who was then 
surgeon-general and director of the medical concerns of the 
army. Mr. Hunter, as Dr. Jackson himself testified, was a man 
of an original mind, and of considerable discernment ; but he was 
too little acquainted with military opemtions in the field to 
foresee every thing that was likely to occur in military service, 
and to provide on all occasions, from his ovm sources of know- 
ledge, the best means of remedy. “ Yet not being much led 
by the prejudices of education, he took information where he 
found it, formed his plans upon the best grounds he could com- 
mand, and executed vsdth firmness the plans which he foimed. 
He appears to have considered the cure of disease, whether by 
mannal operation, or the use of internal remedies, as the proper 
business of a medical man destined for the service of the army. 


* Dr. Borland’s notes. 
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He could not avoid observing, that the persons denominated 
suigeons of regiments, sometimes employ the one means, some- 
times the other. They act in two capacities; rarely indeed in 
the surgical capacity, for there rarely is occasion, unless in 
actual war ; daily in the medical, for a regiment is scarcely ever 
without a list of sick. Hence surgeons of regiments, who re- 
move diseases by the use of internal remedies are hom fiie 
physicians — as much physicians as Hippocrates ; and they obtain 
the diploma in the same school, that is, the school of experience 
As Mr. Hunter had made a rule that no person should hold the 
rank of army-physician "who was not, or had not been staffs 
surgeon, regimental-surgeon, or apothecary to the forces, Dr, 
Jackson was technically not qualified, and his offer was not 
accepted. The rejection was a disappointment, for he was par- 
ticularly desirous of seeing the diseases of the West Indies again, 
for his own satisfaction ; but as it was couched in such terms by 
Mr. Hunter, as led him to believe that the circumstance of his 
not having borne a surgeon'^s commission was the only bar to* 
the appointment, he replied that he was willing to take the 
surgency of a regiment actually in the W est Indies, or under 
orders for it, on the understanding that the physician’’s com- 
mission would he given to him on the first proper occasion. The 
surgency of the third regiment of foot or Buffs, then embarked 
at Spithead, as part of the force destined for the West Indies 
under the command of Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey, was 
offered and accepted. He set out immediately to join the corps 
at Spithead; but before he reached London Mr. Hunter was 
dead, consequently whatever might have been projected with 
regard to the physician’s rank was void. The Buffs, instead of 
going to the West Indies, as had been intended, were put under 
the command of the Earl of Moira, as part of a force destined 
to land, or make a demonstration on the coast of France. His 
lordship’s expedition, as it was called, looked at Oherburg at 
a distance, passed some days in the roads of Guernsey in stormy 
weather, and returned to England about the end of the year; 
landed at Cowes in the Isle of Wight, and the troops were dis- 
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persed m tlxe neighbourliood. The Buffs wexe 

sent to Lymingtoii in January. 

The medical department of the British army being without 
a head by the death of Mr. Hunter, it was new-modelled, being 
put under the management of a board consisting of a physician- 
general, a surgeon-general, and an inspecter-general of regimental- 
hospitals; all of them men unacquainted with military service, 
and not one of them eminent in the walks of science in civil life. 
There was an ardent desire for innovation in the minds of men 
in 1793, and the new medical board, participating in the common 
rage, without experience to guide it, considered the first proper 
step in their proceedings to be the destruction of the work of its 
predecessors. Mr. Hunter, as we have seen, had instituted a fun- 
damentally good rule, requiring ostensible service as a qualification 
for army-physician. It evinced experience to a certain extent. 
It supposed an acquaintance with army diseases, with the man- 
ners of soldiers, the routine of economy and management of 
"troops. The new board made service in the former qualifying 
ranks an absolute preclusion from the rank of physician, and got 
enacted a law that the appointment of physician to the army, 
was in future to be confined to a privileged class, namely, the 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, members of the College of 
Physicians of London, or, in defect of candidates possessing these 
privileges, to licentiates of the college. Any one else was com- 
pletely barred away, even though he might possess the knowledge 
of Sydenliam or Eadcliffe. Dr. Jackson I’e-entered the army in 
expectation of being appointed army-physician at an early period. 
By acting as surgeon, having fulfilled the old legal condition 
which existed when on its faith he broke up his country practice 
to fulfil another object, he considered himself qualified and 
fairly entitled to benefit accordingly. So deeming, in March 
1794, he went from Lymington, where his regiment w^as stationed, 
to London, to ascertain in what view the case stood with the 
chiefs of the medical department. Having obtained an interview 
'with the physician-general (Sir Lucas Pepys), he was informed 
by him, after some official formalities, that he could not be per- 
mitted to entertain the hopes of ever getting the step of 
physician in the army. Dr. Jackson stated the condition under 
which he had re-entered the service, m*ging the justness of his 
claim. It was of no avail. The existing regulation was against 
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it. Dr. Jackson rejoined in a persistent manner, '^Hliat lie had 
been in the West Indies, that he had written a book on the 
fevers of Jamaica, that he presumed to have attained some 
knowledge of the diseases of tropical climates, and that he •was 
desirous to apply the same to the benefit of his majesty^’s service.*” 
The physician-general lost temper, and replied with acrimony, 
Had yon the knowledge of Sydenham or Eadcliffe, you are the 
surgeon of a regiment, and the surgeon of a regiment can rnwr le 
allowed to he physician to Ids majestfs armyT The words were 
pronounced with official authority, and a final emphasis, that 
shewed there could be no appeal. The doctor contented himself 
with observing, that the regulation was made in ignorance, and 
could not fail of being injurious to the service in its consequences ; 
a remark which a worldly-wise man perhaps would have left 
unsaid ; but as it was the truth, he felt no scruple in stating 
it as his honest opinion ; and thereby no doubt sealed his doom 
with the triarch of the board. The matter is not without its 
moral, as showing the off-hand oppression and injustice that * 
heads of departments sometimes wantonly commit ; compromis- 
ing thereby the rights, comforts, and hopes, of w^hole classes, to 
say nothing of individuals, in an unnecessary and flagrant manner, 
through the operation of regulations of retrospective 

effect, and in direct breach of preexisting laws and covenants. 

The interview with the physician-general having terminated 
thus inausplcioiisly, Dr. Jackson went to Lord Amherst, who 
was then commander-in-chief, and to whom he was personally 
known, in order to resign the surgency of the Buffs, Being, 
however, informed by his lordship that the regiment was that 
day ordered to Jersey, where thei'e was apprehension of an attack 
from the enemy, he suspended his resolution, and accompanied 
the corps to its destination. He remained at Jersey about two 
months, and the regiment being ordered to the Continent, he 
continued on with it, being desirous to witness one campaign on 
the great scale of war before he returned to civil life. Accord- 
ingly he accompanied the regiment to Flanders, in August 1794. 
The army, as the reader knows, was commanded by his royal 
highness the duke of York. In a day or two after, the Buffs 
joined the army at Eozendael, near Bergen-op-Zoom ; the com- 
mander-in-chief was riding along the line, accompanied by Major 
(afterwards Sir Harry) Calvert, who, it will be recollected, was 
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a subaltem in America, with Dr, Jackson. The major recog-- 
nizing Ms old fellow-campaigner, stopped to parley with him, 
while the duke rode on. On rejoining his royal highness the 
major apologized for his absence, mentioning that he had just 
fallen in with an old friend; and giving a short account of 
his merits and services. The impression this made upon the 
duke was so favourable, that to it Dr. Jackson ascribed his rapid, 
promotion, notwithstanding the physician-generaFs opposition. 
Indeed, as long as the duke remained commander-in-chief, the 
subject of this memoir continued to be honoured with his 
countenance and protection. When the duke left the army on 
the Continent, towards the close of tHs year (1794), on being 
appointed field-marshal and commander-in-chief of the British 
army, Lieutenant-general Harcourt succeeded to the command. 
The troops were in their retreat through Holland in a very sickly 
state. The sick were sent to hospitals whenever the army 
changed ground, and as it did so frequently, the accumulation 
in hospitals was great, and the mortality enormous. Ceneral 
Harcourt, soon after he succeeded to the command, transmitted 
a recommendation of Dr. Jackson to be physician to the forces. 
The army, as stated, was very sickly, and the hospital-physicians 
having no experience of army-diseases, had not the confidence 
of the army. His royal highness the commander-in-chief ap- 
proved the recommendation, and enforced the appointment, on 
an understanding with the medical board, that the doctor should 
enter with the London College as licentiate, so soon as the 
circumstances of the service would permit of his return to Eng- 
land. The board was thus forced to annul its own regulation, 
and the physician's rank was again thrown open to the regimental 
surgeon, and the monopoly of the college dissolved. He joined 
the hospital as physician at Bremen. Holland was lost, and it 
was determined that the infantry should be withdrawn from the 
Continent, but the cavalry, amounting to about five thousand, 
were to remain under the command of Major-gene David 
Dundas, with a view of joining the Austrians upon a proper 
occasion. 

General Harcourt put it to the doctor'^s option to remain 
with the cavalry at the head of the medical department. This 
was a mark of good opinion, and moreover confirmed, contrary 
to the rule of the service, by appointing him, though only acting- 
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pliysiciaii, to form the arrangements, and to superintend the 
embarkation of the sick and convalescent of the infantry, which 
were to be withdrawn from the Continent. The sick (nearly 
five hundred) were sent from Bremen to Bremen-lake, in the 
supposition that a sufficient tonnage of transports had been pre- 
pared for their reception. The strength of the army, and the 
amount of its baggage, had not been properly reported, or the 
agent of transports had erred in his calculation ; for when the 
sick arrived at Breraen-lake, no adequate provision of transports 
was resex'ved for them, consequently there was a necessity for 
dispersing them in the villages of the neighbourhood, until a 
sufficiency of transports should be sent from England. The 
medical arrangements were under the superintendence of Dr. Jack- 
son ; the military were under the care of Colonel (afterwards 
Major-general) Barnet, a man singular in his attention to the 
interests of sick soldiers. When the transports arrived, the sick 
(a great porportion of whom were then convalescent) were em- 
barked in good order, and Dr. Jackson returned to Bremen, 
where the general hospital for the cavalry was established. 
Dr. Kennedy, who had been inspector of hospitals on the Con- 
tinent, and ill ill health for some months, died about the time, 
and Dr. Jackson was appointed his successor, in direct oppo- 
sition to the wishes, and even against the strongest remonstrances, 
of the medical board. Being thus placed in charge of the medi- 
cal department of a division of the army, it became necessary 
that he should communicate with the medical chiefs at home. 
He accordingly wrote to them repeatedly on matters of hospital 
management, but received no answers to his letters. 

Upon the infantry being withdrawn and embarked from Bre- 
men, Dr. Jackson was ordei’ed to England. The spirit of the 
nation did not allow this force to remain long idle at home. It 
wsi,B new-modelled, and prepared for service abroad. Two armies 
were assembled, under the direction of Lieutenant-general Sir 
Ralph Abercombie. One was collected in England, amounting 
to 15,000 men, the eUte of the army, intended for the conquest 
of the French Charibean Islands; another was assembled in Ire- 
land, destined for the subjugation of St. Domingo, a portion 
of which island had been occupied since the year 1794. The 
commander-in-chief was to sail with the division from England; 
Major-general John Whji;e was to conduct that in Ireland from 
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the Cove of Cork to the general rendezvous at Barbadoes. When 
the newspapers announced the preparation of armaments for ser- 
vice in the tropics, Dr. Jackson signified his desire at the war- 
office to be included in the staff of one of the projected expedi- 
tions. The loss by death had been great in the army which 
previously served in that quarter of the world, under Sir Charles 
Grey; and there was a general opinion that the management 
of the medical department had not been so good as it might, 
or, rather, ought to have been. Government, it would appear, 
was desirous to preclude complaint on that head, by the selec- 
tion of fit medical chiefs; and as some members of the cabinet 
had a high opinion of the professional abilities of Mr. Eush, 
proposals were made to that gentleman to undertake the medical 
superintendence of the greater of the two armaments. The terms 
offered to Mr. Eush at retirement, marked the high value that 
was set upon his service. He was satisfied with the terms, but 
there were causes, not known to every one, which induced him 
to decline. Dr. Jackson, by accident, met Mr. Eush in London, 
who, knowing the purpose for which he had been brought from 
the Continent, informed him of his negotiations with govern- 
ment, on the subject of medical superintendence for the Chari- 
bean expedition. Dr. Jackson bad only just arrived from Bremen 
wdien he met Mr, Eush. He reported himself at the Horse 
Guards, and was ordered to Southampton, there to report him- 
self to Sir Ealph Abercrombie. Being known to Sir Ralph, 
he was received with great kindness, as the destined medical 
chief of the expedition. On the second day after his arrival, 
when Sir Ralph desired him to take into consideration the 
arrangements prior to embarkation, he took the liberty of men- 
tioning that he had seen Mr. Rush, and had been informed by 
him of the terms which had been held out to him, and wished 
to know if the same terms were available for others. Sir Ralph 
replied, that he believed not ; that government would not be 
disposed to give the same terms to others. The doctor observed, 
that in such case he did not consider himself at liberty to under- 
take the responsibility; not on account of rank or pecuniary 
consideration, but with the impression on his mind that govern- 
ment thought injuriously of his qualifications. Sir Ralph re- 
plied, that the matter did not altogether strike him in that 
light, for Mr. Rush, by accepting the appointment, would give 
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Dp a lucrative practice ; that he, Dr. Jackson, was already in 
the service, and lost nothing. This was true as a matter of 
bargain, but in Dr. Jackson'^s opinion the superintendence of the 
health department of an army was not to be weighed in the scale 
of traffic, and on this subject his mind was made up. He has 
been blamed by his friends for this decision, as it affected his 
own interest, but he always maintained, that according to his 
own feelings, and in justice to the profession, he could not have 
done otherwise, or have undertaken the responsibility of medical 
chief on conditions inferior to those which he knew to have 
been offered to another, since it would have marked a confession 
of inferior fitness ; an idea under which no man who e>steems 
himself properly could act. Sir Ealph was disappointed, and 
seemed chagrined. He desured that the decision should be put 
in writing, to be ' transmitted to London. It was accordingly 
given in, and it was therein stated, that though he could not 
undertake the responsibility of the department on conditions in- 
ferior to those which had been offered to another ; yet, as he 
was desirous of serving in the West Indies, he was willing to 
serve in an inferior station, as physician of the forces. Nothing 
more was known of the reception of his statement at head- 
quarters, but Mr. Young was gazetted as inspector-general of 
hospitals for the Gharibean Islands. It was, however, intimated 
to him, that it would be acceptable to his royal highness the 
commander-in-chief, if he would serve in St, Domingo, as second 
to Mr. Weir. This he accepted without hesitation, for it brought 
the object of his pursuit within his reach. The troops destined 
for St. Domingo being ordered to assemble at the Cove of Cork, 
as the second medical officer of the expedition, he was despatched 
there in October, to look into the state of health prior to em- 
barkation. The expedition sailed, and after toucliing at the 
general rendezvous at St. Salvador's, arrived at Cape St. Nicholas" 
Mole, on the 1st of May, 1796, where Mr. Weir fixed his 
quarters. Dr. Jackson was sent to visit all the different stations 
in the island occupied by British troops; and it was at Jeremie, 
the chief port in the grand cense district where Dr. Borland was 
the senior medical officer under the command of General Bowyer, 
that he made his first acquaintance with Dr. Jackson, on his 
official inspection of that quarter of St. Dotningo. It will be 
seen from the foregoing that his disappointment at not pro- 
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ceeding, in the first instance, as he had intended and desired, 
to the West Indies, ultimately turned out fortunately for his 
own satisfaction, and the advancement of medical knowledge ; as 
it afforded him the opportunity of investigating, in a wide and 
varied field, the no less important subject of contagious fever, 
which prevailed to a great extent during the retreat of the 
British troops through Holland and Germany; of the medical 
history of which campaign, remarkable for its sickness and mor- 
tality, his pen has presented the world with a melancholy but 
accurate and instructive picture. The duty assigned to him at 
St. Domingo afforded the means of examining the features and 
causes of endemic disease at different points and in different 
climates, more fully than had occurred to any other person on 
the medical staff of that army. He kept up his accustomed 
rule, as pursued in Holland, of writing the annals of disease at 
the bed-side of the sick, and minuting, on the spot, every cir- 
cumstance observed, notwithstanding other and various laborious 
duties as the head of a department. But there was something 
important besides that called for his conscientious interference, 
for with him it was a rule, if a real abuse arose as an obstacle 
in the path of his duty, not to go round it^ — ^not merely to flank 
it — but to blow it up. This resolute determination to do what 
was right, gave some an impression of his being inclined to be 
insubordinate. He certainly was not tolerant of known wrong 
when he met it as an obstacle, nor was he to be awed from 
exposing it merely from personal considerations; but he was 
too good a disciplinarian, ever for a moment even, to commit 
himself, in a military sense, by any shew of difficulty or cavil 
to supreme authority. He had an innate love of justice, but 
it was always under the control of military rectitude, when he 
was in a military position. Shortly after his arrival at St. Do- 
mingo, a matter called for his interference, which may be given 
in his own words. ‘‘ The colonels of colonial regiments, or per- 
sons connected with them, had at that time a contract for the 
subsistence of their sick in hospital. expeme was enor- 

mous, The author was directed to visit the different posts, to 
inspect the different establishments, and to report the most pro- 
bable means of remedy. These were not of difficult discovery, 
for it had been perfectly proved by him in his former experience, 
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that the value of the ration — ^in this case a coinniiited ration — 
that is, fresh meat in place of salt meat, wine in place of rum, 
ad mlorem ; with the power of charging with the commissaiy the 
species of provision, according to a fixed rate of value, would 
furnish the means of supplying every requisite subsistence, or 
extra refreshment which sick men require. The plan was sug- 
gested, approved, and carried into effect. The saving to the 
public was great — not less than eighty thousand pounds a year; 
and the comfort of the sick was increased, for it did not de- 
pend upon the liberality of a contractor'^ T 

His sudden advancement in the service surprised many, nor 
was he himself an exception to the feeling, more especially, con- 
sidering the official rancour against him, which lost no opportunity 
of venting itself whenever it could, and always under the guise 
of public expediency. We need not look far for the cause of 
his elevation. The jealousy against him was understood at head- 
quarters. There the character of the man was fully known and 
appreciated. He had a staunch friend, too, in Sir Harry Calvert. 
It may be also, that a short memorial which he had written, and 
transmitted to the secretary at war, on the medical arrangements 
of troops on service, may have had its share in it. This had 
been seen by several officers of reputation on the Continent, 
particularly Sir Ealph Abercrombie; and it is probable that an 
official report by Colonel Barnet, which mentioned his diligence 
and attention to the sick at Bremendake, in terms of high com- 
mendation, might have decided his royal highness to promote him 
on the death of Dr. Kennedy. He assigned it himself, as well as 
all his good fortune in the army medical-department, to Sir Harry 
Calvert, who though no professed patron, was a true and steady 
friend. His kindnesses were really acts of the heart, and the 
relation of them used to make the doctor's bosom glow with 
grateful emotion, even in his old age. Writing to a friend not 
long before his death, he thus expresses himself. If my labours 
have effected any useful change in the management of the medical 
department of the British army, Sir Harry Calvert may be re- 
garded as the author of it; for had not Sir Harry been with 
the army on the Continent, in the year 1794, and had he not 
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been a sincere and unostentatious friend, I would have left the 
service, at the close of the campaign in Holland, as the simple 
surgeon of a regiment^.*” 

When the evacuation of Port au Prince by the British troops, 
in 1798, liberated a portion of the medical staff, and Dr. Jackson 
and other medical officers were preparing to return to England, 
his friend Dr. Borland suggested a joint excursion to the United 
States of America; a proposal to which he eagerly assented. 
They accordingly embarked at Mole St. Nicholas, and General 
Maillard having kindly furnished them with letters of introdue*' 
tion, and despatches to Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Liston, then 
British minister at the United States, they pursued their voyage. 
Arriving at Philadelphia, they met with attention from Dr. Rush 
and other American physicians ; and to Dr. Jackson it must 
have been gratifying to find that his professional fame had pre- 
ceded him in that country. His first book on fever being con- 
sidered a standard work, was in the hands of every respectable 
practitioner. This tour furnished an oppox'tunity, which he of 
course seized, of linther investigating the nature of yellow fever, 
which then prevailed at Philadelphia and New York. At this 
time, Dr. Rush was the most eminent as well as popular medical 
man in the United States. Of amiable manners, and singular 
benevolence, he was one of those distinguished men of whom his 
country has just cause to be proud; for he was both enlightened, 
and zealous for every scheme of philanthropy. He was the most 
active instrument in framing and superintending the economical 
arrangements of the jail of Philadelphia, which, notwithstanding 
the pains that of late years have been taken on the subject of 
jails in other countries, is as yet unparalleled in respect to the 
moving principle that directs the management^. The government 
of jails is ordinarily a controul of harshness; kindness being con- 
sidered alien to its pm’poses, or being at any rate a mere con- 
tingent condescension. The jail of Philadelphia, in so far as 
strangers might judge at that time, was truly under a system 
of benign authority; the prisoner, though erring and criminal, 
being still deemed entitled to humane consideration. Prominent 
in the field of good sense and benevolence. Dr. Rush was actively 
instrumental in diffusing knowledge tlirougliout the American 
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continent, thus acquiring universal respect as a national bene- 
factor. To have witnessed the friendship and confidence which 
sprung up, it might be said intuitively between these two excellent 
men, was indeed most gratifying At Dr. Euslfs table, too, 
Dr. Jackson renewed his acquaintance with his former generous 
foe, General Morgan, whose prisoner he had been. It was de- 
lightful to witness the glow of cordial satisfaction with which they 
embraced at meeting. 

The war between Great Britain and France still continuing, 
Dr. Jackson and his friend Dr. Borland, on quitting the Dnited 
States, embarked for England, on board a neutral vessel, in order 
to avoid the risk of capture by French privateers. Landing safely 
at Portsmouth, the former with all practicable expedition rejoined 
his family at Stockton, and in the course of the same year (1798), 
published the result of his experience on the Continent of Europe, 
as well as of his arduous researches in St. Domingo +. The 
superintendence of the medical concerns of a body of Eussian 
troops, consisting of 1700 men, which acted with the British 
army in the expedition to the Helder, in the year 1799, was 
next committed to Dr. Jackson, by the desire of the Eussian 
ambassador, Count Woronxow. These troops, after the termina- 
tion of their disastrous service in North Holland, were stationed 
in the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, where they arrived in a 
most disorganized and sickly condition. The management of 
their numerous hospitals in these islands was conducted upon 
a px'inciple of efficiency, economy, and judicious adaptation of 
means to purposes, not previously witnessed in the British army. 
The success that had attended his management in this special 
service, was so manifest, that his royal highness the commander- 
in-chief was induced the following year (1800) to nominate him 
physician and head of the army-depot hospital (then at Chatham), 
on the death of Dr. Mitchell. As has been justly observed by 
Dr, Barnes, ‘^self-advancement was never his object. It will 
ever redound to his praise for modei'ation and disinterestedness, 
that having obtained the rank of army-physician, he never after- 
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wards solicited Mgher rank emolument, and he always ofiered 
his services to the public when he thought they would be useful 
The recommendation of the duke of York, as he stated himself 
afterwards, in his printed letter to Sir David Dundas ; proceeded 
from his royal highness, without application or knowledge on his 
part. He was not in his own mind desirous of the office, but as 
he was named to it, he was solicitous to execute his duty to the 
best of his ability, both as acquitting himself of an important 
trust, and as testifying the sense he entertained of the high mark 
of confidence which his royal highness had been pleased to place 
in him.*’'’ But this appointment launched him eventually upon 
a sea of troubles. As the title of the appointment (namely, head 
of the hospital) rendered him, according to the common interpreta- 
tion of the word, responsible for the conduct of the business in 
all its details, he considered himself at liberty, or more properly 
speaking, bound by the tenor of his duty, to rectify such parts 
of the existing management as appeared on good evidence erro- 
neous, or to supply such parts as appeared to be defective. As 
he had conducted those hospitals with the management of which 
he had been primarily intrusted, upon a simple plan, and with 
a striking comparative economy of means ; he proceeded on the 
present occasion, with the approbation of Major-general Hewett, 
commandant of the depot and his immediate commanding officer, 
to adopt measures similar to those on which he had formerly acted. 
These alterations and improvements were such as would be now 
acknowledged without question. The full diet, which had absurdly 
been greater for a sick man than fora soldier well in barracks, was 
modified, and diet proper for a sick man substituted. He was 
not aware, of course, that there was any other object in the view 
of the army medical board, except that an hospital should be 
conducted in the best manner and at the smallest expense. It 
here became his duty to take away, not to add. The alterations 
were known to the board soon after they were framed. They 
were even approved by Mr, Keate, one of the members of the 
board, when he made a visit to Chatham in the month of June; 
an approbation which was expressed in the presence of Major- 
general Hewett, and of Mr. Warren the garrison surgeont. The 
medical board, however, as the saying is, had a rod in pickle for a 
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man of whom it felt jealous. It happened that an epidemic sick*- 
ness, added to the usual diseases of a crowded depot of recruits, 
premiled in Parkhiu’st barracks, in the latter end of the year 
1801 , and as there w^as great sickness, there was, as might 
reasonably be expected from the character of it, considerable mor- 
tality. The physician-general and surgeon-general, overlooking 
altogether the economy and judiciousness of Dr. Jackson’s altera- 
tions, and taking advantage of the accidental occurrence of sick- 
ness which was accompanied by some mortality, made representa- 
tions, or rather preferred charges against his management, in the 
hopes (as the doctor himself publicly chai*ged them with) of 
removing him from the service as a person disposed to innovate. 
The cbmmander-in-chief on the charges thus preferred ordered 
an investigation, deeming it proper to appoint a board of medical 
officers specially to enquire and report opinion. The board thus 
appointed inspected the hospital, enquired into the circumstances 
of management, and reported thereon to the commander-in-chief. 
We subjoin an extract from the decision of the commander-in- 
chief, communicated to Major-general Hewett, through the secre- 
tary at w^ar. 

War Office^ Jan, 16, 1802, 

“ His Boyal Highness conceives the unanimous opinion of 
the board to have exculpated Dr. Jackson from all improper practice 
in the treatment of diseases, and in the care of the sick, and is 
gratified in seeing that an opportunity has thus been given to that 
most zealous officer of proving his fitness for the important situation 
in which he is placed.” 

So far as it goes this was well enough, hut it did not go far 
enough. To a medical officer of reputation and experience, and 
of a nice sense of honour, professional and personal, it could 
be no reparation for the attempt to destroy his character, to merely 
admit that he was eoscidpated from the charges of tw^o persons 
(no matter how high their position) who had no practical know- 
ledge of an army-department, the physician-general having never, 
that was publicly known, even transiently visited a military 
hospital, and the surgeon-general’s services having been confined 
to London. As to the opportunity of proving his fitness for his 
office, surely that had been satisfactorily proved before, and to 
question it without the most unequivocal evidence, was of itself 
a grave offence. Either the charges of mal-practice were true 
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or false; If tho framers of them deserve, 

especially if, as stated in a communication from General Hewett, 

“ they employed means in the fabrication of them not consistent 
with the rules of military discipline His royal highness 
seemed to have a perceptive feeling of this, for the order con- ‘ 
^ eludes somewhat* more stringently. 

“The commander-in- chief has further, although with regret, 
declared his opinion that the physician and surgeon-general were not 
grounded in their representations regarding the hospitals in the Isle 
of Wight ; and that instead of having recourse to inferior officers 
who had served under Dr. Jackson, for their opinion as to his practice 
and mode of treating the sick, it was their duty to satisfy themselves 
on these points from their own personal observation, &c.” 

After all that happened, it was still optional with Dr. Jackson 
to remain at his station ; but as the execution of his duties at the 
army-depot hospital implied occasional correspondence with the 
army medical board, of which Mr. Keate was the corresponding 
^ member, and it was not possible, according to his own apprehension 

of things, to hold intercourse of any kind with a person who had 
acted so insidiously as, according to Dr. Jackson, he had done, he 
desired leave to resign. The resignation was accepted, and the 
following letter evinces the commander-in-chiefs sentiments on 
the occasion : — 

Sir, '-'‘Horse Guards^ Zrd Marck^ 180 : 2 . 

“I have not failed to lay before the commander-in-chief 
your letter of the 18th ultimo, with its inclosures. Entertaining as 
His Eoyal Highness does the most favourable opinion of your zealous 
exertion in the execution of your duty, and setting a just estimation 
on the merits of your former services, he cannot but regret your 
having expressed a desire to retire on half-pay; at the same time, as 
you represent your present situation as so little to be reconciled to 
your feelings, and contributing so little to your comfort, His Royal 
Highness cannot desire you to continue it, and will therefore submit 
your resignation to His Majesty. 

“ I have, kc. 

{ Signed ) “ Robert Brownrigg.” 

To Dr, Jackson, 

The worst of official bickerings is, that they poison the very 
fountains of zeal and efficiency. Through a persevering spirit of 
; rancorous opposition, the ablest medical officer in the British army 
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was thus driven out of it, by persons immensely his inferiors, 
save in respect to their court-influence, and the civic weight 
which the power of passing enormous bills unaudited and un- 
checked must always give. It is most likely that, had the duke 
of York been aware of Dr. Jackson‘’s intention to retire, that 
the official rebuke of his persecutors might have been more 
severely couched. It is scarcely sufficiently so for justice. But 
their persecution did not end there, A report found its way to 
the public ear, that Dr, Jackson was removed compulsorily, as 
unfit to perform the duty of physician. As such a report could 
not fail to make an impression in the army, he afterwards con- 
tradicted it publicly, in a work which he published in 180S, 
entitled, Bemarh on the Constitution of the Medical Department 
of the British A.rmy^ ^c. Having thus been forced to retire 
into private life, he resumed the exercise of his profession at 
Stockton-upon-Tees, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants. 
The work alluded to above, was followed in 1805, by another, 
entitled, A System of Arrangement and Discipline of the Medical 
Department of A.rmies. 

A very different turn had now very nearly been given to the 
pursuits of Dr. Jackson, and which would have called for the 
display of his talents in a field comparatively new, and which, if 
we regard its extent and its resources, were well worthy of his 
Energy and genius. In adverting to this matter, we cannot with- 
hold our admiration at a rare instance of pure and disinterested 
friendship arising out of it. In March 1806, Dr. Borland having 
heard from an officer of rank, that Major-general Simcoe would 
be soon sent to India in command of the troops, took the liberty 
of bringing Dr. Jackson’’s name before him, and with reference 
to his military zeal, his professional skill, his general learning, 
and, more especially, his acquaintance with Arabic literature, his 
indefatigable application and his inflexible integrity'"’’ — suggesting 
his fitness for a situation in the secretariat. Dr. Jackson being 
absent, and at a great distance from London, his excellent friend 
went on to say, ‘^tliat knowing that his modesty had in more 
than one instance compromised his own interest, and that of his 
family, he (Dr. Borland) could not help making an attempt to 
draw singular worth from obscurity to a useful public station, 
even though at the risk of being himself deemed intrusively 
officious.'"'" General Simcoe‘"s answer follows. 
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“ Dear Sir, March 12, 1806. 

^ ^ favour of your letter, and I can assure you it 

will always give me great satisfaction to hear from you on any subject. 
I have the highest opinion of Dr. Jackson, and the greatest respect 
for his talents ; and had it been my fortune to have been called upon 
active service, as I had a right to expect, it was my determination to 
have offered him my best assistance in the line of his profession — in 
any other way, of course, it would have been a subject of deliberation 
whether I could avail myself of his services. 

“In regard to the East, I do not covet, nor shall I shun, 
employment in that quarter; as a military man, I shall always be 
ready to march wherever the government may think my services of 
public utility— but it has always been my belief, that the civil capacity 
of the country is unequal to wield its military sword, otherwise there 
certainly are means by which military men might be employed in 
Europe, and the throne of the Italian shaken to its foundations. I hope 
to be of such a party, and am, with great truth, 

“Yours, &c. 

{Signed) “ J. G. SiMcqE.” 

The coming event had cast a true shadow before : in 1807 
General Simcoe was actually nominated commander-in-chief of 
the forces in India. He had commanded the forces at St. 
Domingo, and there had an opportunity, wiien Dr. J. was head of 
the medical department on that island, of forming his own judg- 
ment respecting his qualifications, and military turn of mind. 
Neither had lie forgotten the letter of Dr. Jackson’s generous 
friend. No sooner did the general obtain' intimation of his ap- 
pointment, than he wrote to Dr. Jackson, offering him the con- 
fidential situation on his staff, of military secretary. This tribute 
to his worth, public and private, on the part of so distinguished 
an officer as the general, was highly gratifying to its object, and 
the offer was at once gratefully accepted. It was a rare if not a 
solitary instance, of the selection in the royal army, of a medical 
officer to such a situation, and it held out to his enquiring and 
acute mind the means and opportunity of studying the character 
of the various races and castes, from which the ranks of the 
East India Company’s army are recruited, and of analyzing the 
local and climatic causes influencing the faculties and conduct of 
man. He had already come to the conclusion, that education, 
associations, and institutions, act more powerfully than climate 
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on the fomiation of national character; for the historians of the 
states of Greece and Italy abundantly prove, that in the same 
regions, under the same climate, a people may at one period 
be sunk in ignorance and superstition to the lowest level of 
degradation, and at another elevated to the highest moral and 
intellectual pitch. In confirmation of this view he looked forward 
with delight to a residence in India. 

While General Simcoe'^s arrangements for pi’oceeding to India 
with his family were in progress, government rec|iiested him, in 
conjunction with General James St. Clare Erskine, (afterwards 
Lord Eosslyn), to proceed to Portugal on a political mission of 
a few weeks" duration. The mission ended, he embarked at 
Lisbon in a frigate, the cabins of which had been newly painted ; 
and, unfortunately, the exhalations from the metallic oxides of the 
paint, so suddenly and injuriously affected his health, that he was 
landed in a dying state off Exmouth, transported in a boat up 
the Ex to Topsliam, and from thence conveyed to his own 
residence near Hinston, where he expired. Thus, by the decease 
of this excellent officer and warm-lieai’ted friend, Dr. Jackson 
was deprived of a valuable appointment, and of the opportunity 
of visiting India, one so favourable to his congenial pursuits. It 
is not possible sufficiently to measure the amount of loss thus 
sustained by the cause of philosophical, scientific, and statistical 
knowledge. 

The subject of medical establishments, especially for armies, 
he always considered as of very high importance. It was con- 
fessedly complex, for “it comprehends a wide range of general 
and practical knowledge of miHtary science, as well as a correct 
acquaintance with the history, causes, and coiisequenees of the 
diseases to which troops are most liable in the field or in quar- 
ters *. It is evident that he was of opinion that a more general 
reference to army medical men than has ever held in the British 
forces, would be advantageous to the health of troops in various 
ways, as the choice of ground for barracks, quarters, &c. “-To 
these persons (military surgeons) who are supposed to be well 
acquainted with the nature of things, and with the laws of organic 
life, reasonably appear to be assigned the duties of investigating 
the nature of deranging causes, of ascertaining their presence, 
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and pointing out the means of obviating their effects; in short, 
of keeping the materials in order, and fit for their places in 
the great arrangement ; or of making suitable provision for 
disembarrassing the military movement, by the removal of ineffi- 
cient parts. . The office in its full latitude is of high importance ; 
but it is scarcely ever exercised by officers of the health depart- 
ment in full latitude. In the arrangements preventive of sick- 
ness, army-doctors have but a feeble voice: they rarely are per- 
mitted to prescribe a rule for obviating the recurrence of disease; 
their labours are chiefly confined to the treatment of those who 
are actually sick, that is, to the repair of ineffective parts^.’” 
To know everything, he justly obvserved, which may be done to 
retrench superfluity, without encroaching on utility and comfort, 
requires a correct knowledge of the wants of sick men, not 
to be learned but from domestication in an hospital. Further, 
a correct acquaintance with the nature and form of military 
diseases, is a necessary and preliminary knowledge for the medical 
chief of an army ; but it is a knowledge which can only be 
acquired by study in the school of experience. Throughout all 
his works, the most superficial reader cannot fail to see how 
his army experience and correct acute turn for observation, 
stamp a peculiar freshness of value on all he reads, in a variety 
of ways evincing his stores of self-acquired knowledge. It will 
be seen that between the years 1803 and 1809 Doctor Jackson 
published several works on the system and arrangement and 
discipline of the medical department of the army, exposing the 
enormous abuses, administrative and financial, then existing. It 
is due to his character for military subordination and regularity 
to state, that not till his official representations had altogether 
been disregarded by the chancellor of the exchequer of the day, 
had he recourse, under the strong impulse of duty, to publication. 
It was only when his demonstration, that two-thirds of the 
medical officers of the hospital staff were not adequately em- 
ployed, and that two-thirds, or more than two-thirds, of the 
medicines ordered for the use of the forces destined to act in 
foreign parts, decayed and perished in store before there was an 
opportunity of applying them to a purpose — ^it was only w^hen 
“ Mr. Pitt did not deign to acknowledge his communications, 
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even by one of his under-secretaries, that recourse was had to 
the hands of a printer.” Dr. Jackson felt that, with the mass 
of fact and information in his possession, ‘‘he would have deemed 
himself culpable to the nation had he withheld his communica- 
tion.” It was only then wdien the official doors were closed in 
his face, that he made his appeals *to the public, which tended 
to the final explosion of vast abuse, if not peculation. 

When the army of reserve was formed at tie commencement 
of the Peninsular war, Dr. Jackson was appointed inspector- 
general of hospitals. The physician-general and siirgeon-general 
had not been consulted, and they probably considered that this 
appointment would be regarded as a marked censure of their past 
conduct ; for their proceedings relative to the depot hospitals, 
when they condemned Dr. Jackson's practice, without an oppor- 
tunity of judging of it by fair evidence, were now fully exposed 
in the statements given in his publications of 180 S. The com- 
missioners, who were appointed under the authority of parliament 
to enquire into the conduct and management of the different 
military departments of the state, directed their attention to the 
medical, among others, and in the fifth report, which came out 
in 1808 , suggested alterations in that branch of the service, 
which produced a strong sensation in the minds of Sir Lucas 
Pepys and Mr. Keate*. Dr. Jackson had written on different 
occasions upon the subject of medical arrangement for armies, 
and the commissioners, it appears, had looked into his books. 
The physician-general and surgeon-general, with correct pre- 
science, were apprehensive that they might be rejected from 
their offices, in consequence of the information of the report. 
Their indignation could scarcely have been applied to the com- 
missioners without a dread of pains and penalties in their official 
capacity. Dr, Jackson was a safer object, and a great sJiare 
of that indignation was directed at him, under the supposition 
that he was the source from which the information of the com- 
missioners had been derived. Mr, Keate published observations 
on the Parliamentary Eeport; and, in an appendix, pretended to 
give an account of Dr. Jackson. This was apparently, Dr. Jack- 
son considered, purposely done for offence, as it was uncon- 
nected with his subject, and directly in defiance of the customary 
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discipline of the army. Dr. Jackson moved for an investiga- 
tion before a military court. Mr. Keate refused to accede ; 
and, as Dr. Jackson was on half-pay, he was precluded from 
demanding it*. In consequence of this refusal, be addressed a 
letter to him, which was laid before the public, proving clearly 
the groundlessness of the assertions which he had made, or of 
the facts which he had alleged ; and expressing Ms surprise 
that a man so arraigned should be permitted to hold the office 
of surgeon-general, till acquitted by public trial*.' When events 
in Spain made almost every one desirous to give aid in a cause 
so noble, Dr. Jackson had it intimated to the Duke of York, 
that if his services could be useful, they were entirely at his 
royal highness's disposal, and that it was a matter of indifference 
to Mm in what ranh he served. The offer was referred, through 
the secretary of war, to the army medical board. The physician- 
general and surgeon-general replied, that there were various, and, 
in their opinion, unsurmountable objections to his being em- 
ployed in the medical department of the army. Here was 
another blow. They were desired to state them — and did so at 
great length. It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into 
the details of them. They were afterwards demolished by the 
vigorous arm of him against whom they were levelled. In reply 
to an attack upon his practice, he thus expresses himself, with 
a truthfulness that loses nothing from the cool contempt with 
which it is stated:— If my doctrines and practices be erroneous, 
it is time that they should be publicly proscribed; but it would 
be unfair, and it might be injurious, to proscribe them on the 
bare assertion of the president of the college, who never saw me 
treat a single case of disease, and who appears himself never 
to have treated a patient of the class upon which my practice 
was tried. The illnesses of the soldier, and those of the ladies of 
the court, are often of a different character; and I am aware 
that any man of common sense may conceive it, that means which 
seem harsh, and which might even be dangerous on the delicate 
conditions of those persons who ordinarily fall under Sir Lucas's 
care, though powerful in effect, are perfectly safe as applied to 
violent diseases in the more robust subjects with whom I have 
been chiefly concerned." The subjoined correspondence will ex- 
plain itself. . . ' . ■. - ' 

* Letter to Sir David Dundas. 
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a 15 ^/* Ocif. 1808 . 

’ “ In consequence of your letter to Colonel Gordon, dated 
6tli instant, liaving been referred, througli tlie Secretary at ^ ai, o 
the Army Medical Board for their report, it becomes necessaiy to know 
at what university or coUege, and at what time you obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine; and I have therefore to request that 
von will send to me, as speedily as possible, your diploma of M.D., oi 
an exact transcript thereof, and of the signatures thereunto annexe. , 

for the information of the Army Medical Board. 

“ I am Sir, See. 

(^ Signed ) “ T. Keate.” 

To Dr. R. Jackson. 

Answer to the alow. 

a gjjj “ Castle Eden, Oct. 17, ISOS. 

“ In answer to your letter of the 1 5th instant, (to which, 
considered as a communication from the Board to which His 
has committed the medical concerns of his army, I think it niy duty 
to reply), I have briefly to observe, that I commenced my academical 
studies' at Edinburgh in the year 1768, but that I afterwards studied 
at other places where I thought I had the chance of acquiring knowledge, 
particularly at Paris, and that I obtained the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine in the year 1785, at the University of Leyden, where, as 
the members of the Medical Board I presume know, it cannot be 
purcliased for a mere sum of money. You require that I transmit m\ 
diploma, or an exact transcript of it, to your office for tiie information 
of the Medical Board; but this part of your request I ca,nnot fumi. 
I carried my diploma with me when I entered the army in the year 
1795, as it was probable it might be required of me, and as it was let , 
with some books and other heavy baggage, at Helvoetsluys, it fell m o 
the hands of the enemy in the year 1794, or beginning of li9o in 
common with the other heavy baggage of the army, ouch was tne fete 
of my diploma. I never, I believe, was suspected of imposition on the 
public or, the service; but if any doubt remain on the mind of .le 
Board on this head, or if the Board be desirous to scrutmiio the 
lep-alitv of the fom of my medical diploma, it may satisfy its curiosity, 
and fulfil its duty, by applying to the Hector Magnificus at LejY«, 
who will order a copy of it, and also a copy of my e .uinis let 

from the records and. stores of the university. Tins is all I have to 

say pn thesulyect. «Eobeet Jackson, M.D.” 

Thomas Keate^Esq. 

Surgeon- general. 
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Copy of a Letter to Colonel Gordon^ Military Secretary^ 

Dated 20th Oct 1808. 

Sir, 

“I am uBwilling to intrude on your time unnecessarily , but 
tile surgeon-general liaving written a letter to me requesting to know 
where I graduated as pliysician, and further, having desired that I 
send him, for the information of the Medical Board, my diploma, or 
an exact transcript of it, I take the liberty of transmitting to you a 
copy of my answer to his request, as he gives me to understand, that 
it is made in consequence of my letter to you of the 6th instant being 
referred to the Board. After the knowledge which the Medical Board 
possess of me and my services, the demand made in Mr. Keate’s letter 
appears unnecessary ; I even feel it as an insult on my honour, inas- 
inuch as it goes to insinuate that I had practised an imposition on 
the public, and on that account I could not have noticed it, did I not 
hold it to be a public duty to refuse no information to those who act 
in official capacities, though I may be aware that a sinister purpose is 
thereby intended. My diploma was lost on service with my other 
heavy baggage. As it may be difficult to procure a copy of it from 
Leyden University during the continuance of the war, if any doubt of 
its having existed should remain with any one, I can refer to a gentle- 
man now in England, (Dr. Cogan, a man of literary eminence), who 
was at Leyden at the time, and who, as he had knowledge of the fact, 
will, I believe, certify to the circumstance of my having received the 
diploma of M.D. at the time stated. 

1 have, &c. 

(^Signed) “Egbert Jackson.” 

There is a point of endurance, under a deliberate system of 
injurious and insulting annoyance, beyond wdiieh even a good- 
natured and a meek-minded man will not go. Nature will be 
nature, and, in spite of all conventional and prudential consider- 
ations, will assert its own. Violence is to be deprecated, but wdien 
it is excited by stinging and systematic provocation, it will plead 
for extenuation, according to the amount of previous obloquy. 
While smarting under a sense of accumulated injury. Dr. Jackson 
met the man Whom he had conclusive reason to consider as his 
bitter, uncompromising, and unscrupulous enemy. He was huiTied 
into what the law declares to be an assault, for 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious. 

Legal and neutral, in a moment? 

Among the materials placed at our disposal is Dr. Jackson's 
own account of this transaction. It is written in Ms own hand, 
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and was evidently intended to be printed — ^most probably in 
some new edition of one of his works (perhaps The Bemarh 
on the Constitution of the Army Medical .De^partment)^ which he 
contemplated publisliing, but did not live long enough to carry 
the intention out. In justice to his memory, and as an interest- 
ing and instructive document of a much-injured but high-souled 
and noble character, we give it entire. 

“ The author is unwilling to obtrude himself on the notice of tlie 
public, in matters which may be supposed to relate merely to himself; 
but he believes he will be excused for troubling it with a short detail oi 
matters, not unimportant to the concerns of the medical department 
alone, but to the discipline of the British army. The author had 
written books, With the design of giving information on the subject 
of military health, and it is his duty to explain, to those whom it 
may concern, such circumstances in his conduct as may appear to 
affect his character. He was proscribed, it is to be observed, from 
the medical service of the British army, in the year 1803 ; and, it may 
be added, that he was proscribed through secret influence ; for the 
official testimonies of approbation of his professional conduct were 
ample — as complete as were ever given to a medical man, and as 
satisfactory as any reasonable person could desire. The British nation 
stood forward, at one time, as the champion of European liberties 
against the emperor of France ; and, amongst its other undertakings, 
it attempted, in autumn 1808, to support the Marquis de la Bomana, as 
generalissimo of the Spanish force, which resisted the usurper Napo- 
leon. The marquis was equipped in England; and, among other pro- 
visions, he required a British medical officer to adjust the medical 
concerns of the loyal Spanish army. The requisition of the marquis 
was known to General Calvert, who was then adjutant-general of the 
British army, and who was the tried friend of the author, under all the 
combinations that had been formed to oppress him. The appointment 
to the superintendence of the medical department of tins Spanish force 
did not, in the general’s opinion, interfere with the domain of the 
British army medical board, and, on that ground, the author’s name 
was mentioned for it to the secretary for the war department, who at 
once acceded to the proposition, and desired that the author might 
come to London without delay. The minister at war had communi- 
cated on the subject with his royal highness the commander-in-chief, 
who was said to have approved and consented that a commission to tlie 
office should be made out, and entered in the British Gazette^ prior to 
the author’s departure from England, with a view to give “ him autho- 
rity and other accommodations which the British service could afford,” 
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The physician-generai and surgeon-general were apprized of liis arrival 
in London, and of the purpose for which he had been sent for. The 
medical concerns of the Spanish army could not in propriety be sup- 
posed to be under the control of the British medical board ; the physi- 
cian-general and surgeon-general, notwithstanding, interfered, and put 
every engine, lawful and unlawful, in requisition, to counteract the 
resolve of the minister-at-war to the author’s appointment. It did 
not appear in the Gazette at the time expected; and the physician- 
general, exulting in the secret manoeuvres of himself and colleague, was 
imprudent to boast, among his friends and acquaintance, that it never 
would take place. The report reached the author’s ear, and he re- 
quested an interview with the minister-at-war, that he might learn the 
truth. The minister, Lord Castlereagh, was a courtier and a polite 
man ; he assured him that there was no change in the determination of 
government; but the event shewed that there was a change, and that 
his lordship dissembled, or that the physician-general spoke from autho- 
rity superior to the official authority of the state. The interdict which 
barred the appointment was said to have been obtained through an 
influence not acknowledged to exist in the British constitution *. It 
marked a rancour and malignity in the physician-general and surgeon- 
general, which, for the credit of human nature, we are disposed to 
believe has few examples among men, particularly among men of the 
medical profession. It may be in the recollection of the reader, that 
charges were made by the physician-general and his colleague against 
the author, in the year 1801, for improper treatment of the sick in the 
hospital of the army depot. The charges were investigated by a board 
of medical officers, appointed specially by tbe commander-in-chief for 
the purpose of investigation, and declared to be unfounded. The com- 
mander-in-chief, in reliance on the accuracy of the report of the special 
hoard, reprimanded the physician-general and surgeon-general, as pre- 
senting an unfounded accusation, and censured them severely on the 
manner of making it up. 

“ This is the fact; and this ought to have been in the memory of the 
physician and surgeon-general in the year 1809, when they repeated 
the charges which were given in in the month of December 1801 ; 
charges wMcb bad been refuted, and the refutation of which had been 
accompanied by a reprimand from the commander-in-chief, which, to 
men of honor, would have been tantamount to dismission from their 
high trust ; for they were told peremptorily that they had abused it. 
The physician-general took occasion, at this time, to add, that the 


* This is understood as referring to the late Queen Charlotte. 
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aiitlior was not legally qualified to exercise the profession of physician 
in Great Britain, and that, in his opinion, as president of the College of 
Physicians of London, he, the author, was chargeable with mcdpractice 
in the care of the sick. It was not considered as an opinion of value ; 
for it was given without knowledge, and it did not weigh a feather in 
his estimation ; but it was an opinion from high official authority, and 
as it was received at the Horse Guards, it was important that it should 
not remain noted in the commander-in-chief s office without an answer 
on the part of the author. A letter was therefore written requesting 
that the subject should be referred to the decision of a military court, so 
that it might be known puhlickly where the truth was ; for, though the 
charges had been made and refuted, it was only at the army depot that 
this was officially and correctly known. The author being on half-pay, 
was not, in the opinion of the judge-advocate-general, entitled to 
demand a court-martial, but was told, in rather a courteous manner, 
that the civil courts were open to him. The civil courts of England are 
not open to men who have little money, and if they were so open, civil 
courts are not courts to judge what belongs to military discipline and 
decorum. The author did not desire pecuniary compensation for the 
pecuniary losses which might have been sustained through calumny ; he 
only desired trial, that his conduct might be known, and his character 
publici}^ vindicated or condemned ; he considered himself to be injured, 
and the authority of the commander-in-chief to he insulted and offended. 
Tliere is not another instance in military record where accusations have 
been brought against an mdividuai and refuted, the accusers repri- 
manded, and the reprimand acquiesced in for a term of years, without 
an attempt to shew error in the facts that brought out the reprimand, 
that has been again repeated, or, if repeated, that has been allowed 
to pass without penalty, perhaps ’without peremptory dismission from 
the service. The sentence of the commander-in-chief of an army is 
decisive; and the author believes that he is safe in saying, that a 
military officer who had offended in the manner the physician-general 
and surgeon-general had done, whatever might be his rank and con- 
dition, would have been expelled the army as his slightest punishment. 
The physician-general and surgeon-general were too high for pimisli- 
inent, or the author was too low for justice I 

The author sought for trial in a military court, but failed in obtain- 
ing it ; and as the physician-and surgeon-general were insolent, or were 
conceived by him to be insolent, through the protection of the higher 
powers, which refused to grant a hearing, he was irritated, and urged to 
give personal chastisement, as a dernier ressorf, in denial of law. The 
two colleagues stood in one predicament, in the estimate of the author; 
but the chastisement fell upon the surgeon-general, as the first of the 
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offenders Avilo crossed Ms path; he was met by accident, accosted, and 
after being informed that his conduct was such as deserved it, the 
chastisement was given by laying a cane upon his shoulders. The act 
was deemed an assault, and six months’ confinement in the King’s Bench 
prison was the punishment awarded. No remark is here made on the 
sentence of the court. The law of the country was offended by the 
author; the punishment was in legal form; and it was borne with 
patience and good temper through all its duration. 

“ Notwithstanding that the faulty constitution of the army medical 
board had been pointed out in the writings of the author and other 
experienced army medical officers^ and also exposed by the official 
report of the commissioners of military enquiry^ it continued unreformed 
until the parliamentary enquiry in 1810, on the subject of the Walcheren 
Expedition, brought out facts respecting the members of the board which 
astonished the public, and took from them, particularly from the physi- 
cian-general, the protection of the higher authorities of the state. They 
were at last set aside, and replaced by a new medical establishment, 
consisting of a director-general and two principal inspectors, all men of 
military experience. 

‘‘ The interdict of the late board having ceased with its dissolution 
in the year 1810, Mr. Weir, the new director-general, thinking the 
authoi'’s services might be useful to the troops in the West Indies, 
asked him whether he would again serve there ; assent being signified, 
his name was submitted to Sir David Dimdas, the then commander-in- 
chief; Sir David demurred, not being disposed to he troubled with 
a man who was considered insubordinate; Mr. Weir urged, stating 
that he had not found him so on service. The commander-in-chief 
reluctantly assented, adding, that the appointment, if made, must be at 
his (the director-generars) responsibility; Mr. Weir replied, that it 
should he so. The name was sent to the Gazette, and the author 
immediately proceeded to the windward and leeward West India Island 
station. When the tour of duty terminated, he had the satisfaction to 
produce testimonies that Mr. Weir was fully acquitted of the responsi- 
bility which he had so generously and courageously undertaken.” 

In the year 1809, the subject of our memoir was confined to 
the King^s Bench prison six months for the assault alluded to. 
At the trial in court he allowed judgment against him to pass by 
default, making no attempt, through counsel, to screen himself 
from the consequences of the act, or to mitigate the sentence, which 
by those conversant with all the circumstances, ^vas considered 
severe. Indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise, as the counsel for 
the prosecution did not fail to paint in glowing colours the high 
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official station of liis client^ and the insubordinate conduct of 
the accused, which he either appeared to be ashamed of, or 
did not dare to employ counsel to defend. Thus, by the doctor’s 
inconsiderate or intentional negligence, no extenuating matter 
-was brought to the knowledge of the bench or the jury. The 
prosecutor had it all his own way, in consequence of the defend- 
ant ingenuously disdaining to gloss over a transaction springing 
from honest indignation, under a keen sense of tyranny and in- 
jury, In consequence of this mistaken silence, and no mitigating 
circumstances being put upon record, the unfavourable impres- 
sion made upon the court by the speech of the adverse counsel 
may he supposed to have, in some degree, influenced the judg- 
ment. During the period of confinement in the King’s Bench, 
his benevolent character w^as manifested by his gratuitously be- 
stowing professional attendance and advice upon the sick and 
ailing prisoners. Engaged for several hours daily in this cha- 
ritable occupation, with access to books, the exercise of his pen, 
and frequent visits from his oldest and best friend, Sir Harry 
Calvert, and others, the confinement was neither tedious nor irk- 
some; in fact, he said, it passed pleasantly. His kindness 
to the prisoners was so greatly appreciated, that on the day of 
his liberation he was presented with an address of thanks, signed 
by every individual ; and all of them who were able, assembled 
at the door of his apartment,, and accompanied him to the 
prison-gate, there testifying the warm sincerity of their grati- 
tude, by parting cheers, and acclamations of God bless you !” 
He often mentioned afterwards, that he prized this address from 
the prisoners, more highly than any diploma or testimonial of 
merit that had ever been tendered to him. 

As mentioned by Dr. Jackson above, in 1810 the govern- 
ment instituted an important change in the constitution of the 
army medical department. The board, consisting of a physician- 
general, a surgeon-general, and an inspector-general, was dis- 
solved. It was high time. It had either winked at, or fostered, 
a system of enormous abuse. The system of hospital manage- 
ment and discipline carried out by Dr. Jackson at the military 
depot of the Isle of Wight, (now long since become that of 
the whole British army), was so simple, economical, and effective 
in all its parts, that it had struck dismay into the hearts of 
contractors and purveyors, who felt their occupation gone, under 
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a rule of weekly audit, at wliicli tlie wine and porter contractor, 
the medical stores and surgeons’ instruments’ contractor, the 
purveyor; in short, the entire host of harpies that had battened 
on the spoliation of the day, took the alarm. The very ofBcial 
existence of such a man as Jackson was ruin to them. This was 
only to be evaded by Im ruin, and that they sought, after the 
fashion specified in the foregoing pages, to effect, with the aid 
of a not very scrupulous board, that passed enormous sums, say 
of seventy thousand pounds even, unaudited and unchecked ! 
He stood the storm firm and undaunted, and strenuously de- 
manded an investigation before a court martial, which the then 
commander-in-chief, Sir David Dundas, for reasons not known 
to us, declined to grant. But, as Napoleon would say, the 
destiny of the board was fulfilled — ^it ceased to reign The 
management of the army medical department was now vested in 
a director-general of the whole, assisted by three principal inspec- 
tors, upon a plan analogous to that adopted in other branches 
of the military executive. 

This change opened the door to Dr. Jackson’s return to active 
service, without any sacrifice of his feelings ; for it was founded 
upon the very principles he had strenuously advocated. Accord- 
ingly, in 1811 , a vacancy having occurred in the direction of the 
medical affairs of the West India station, this enterprising ser- 
vant of the public, notwithstanding liis previous toils in the 
torrid zone, came again forward, with unimpaired talents and 
midiminished zeal, to offer his service, which was accepted. He 
pursued for several years a most active superintending duty, visit- 
ing, at intervals, all the islands and colonies within the military 
command; finally contributing to the records deposited in the 
director-general’s office a most valuable series of health inspec- 
tion reports, comprising the topography and diseases of every 
island and station occupied by British troops in the West Indies, 
including Jamaica, to which his inspection was extended, under 
a special commission. 


* A vitality clings to forms. What« 
ever has been once instituted has a resus- 
citative power. Bad systems have a fatal 
fecundity. The medical board one, it 
might he supposed, had received its qui- 
etus for ever. Thirty years after them 
extinction in England, where they had 


been found inexpedient, there has been 
a revival in India of physician -generals, 
and surgeon-generals, forming boards of 
administration for the army medical 
department of the Honourable East India 
Company, 
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'■ ' 111 1815 lie returned to England, ami two years afterwards 
presented to tlie public the sum of liis observations on the recent 
service, namely, A Sketch of the History cmcl Cure of Fehrih 
Diseases ; more particularly as - they appear in the West Indies 
among .the Soldiers of the British Army. Of this work a second 
edition was published in 1820, containing, besides other additions, 
a most valuable summary of, his official reports on military posi- 
tions, barracks, and hospitals, in the West Indies, which had 
been submitted to the commander of the forces on that station, 
between the years 1812 and 1815, with the view of directing 
the attention of the government to the best means of preserv- 
ing the health and lives of the military in that climate, and, 
at the same time, of husbanding the military resoiuces of the 
nation. Of this edition the following notice was taken in the 
bibliographical record of the Qiiarterly Joiwml of Medical Science: 
^ The matter indeed of these two volumes offers a most astonish- 
ing fund of information on the subject of fever, and no tropical 
visitor, in particular, should pi’oceecl to his destination mthoiit 
possessing the ivork* The European physician, too, will find 
that the veteran Jackson has anticipated almost every modern 
WTiter on fever in all those points of pathology and practice in 
which w^e excel our forefathers? 

We have become, in self-defence, such a military nation, that 
whatever lias reference to the welfare and health of our soldiers 
is of importance. Dr. Jackson’s sentiments on all such subjects 
are entitled to the utmost consideration, and deserve to be as 
widely disseminated as possible. We offer no apology therefore to 
our military readers for adverting to them. Though himself a 
rigid discipliiiarian, Dr. Jackson considered the Prussian principle' 
of terror as a degrading one, and advocated, throughout his long 
career, the cultivation of a kindly communion lietween the British 
officer and private soldier, deeming that the latter ought ever to 
be treated as a rational being, ‘ Whether with the medical or 
military officer,’ he says, ‘ the heart must be warm with charity, 
the mind firm in knowledge ; for no class of men are more dex- 
terous in probing the rotten parts of the heart, or in unmasking 
the weak mind of their superior, than the mass of common sol- 
diers? He goes on to observe, ^ The physician restores the 
sick soldier to health; the military officer witnesses the process ; 
lie is in some degree the master of the means, and he is judge 
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of the effect. The soldier who is consoled hy the words of friend- 
ship, as he lies feeble and dejected in the hospital-bed, gives 
courage to the arm in the field when restored to the vigour of 
health, conquers like a hero, or falls by the side of his officer 
and friend — ^liis wounds in front, and his face towards the enemy.’ 
On the same rational grounds, he is opposed to all vexations 
restrictions, especially , in hot climates and unhealthy countries, 
in which he often witnessed their ill effects on health and morals. 

* In the West Indies, for instance, instead of being restricted 
from labour, if the soldier were permitted to do for himself what- 
ever he is capable of doing, his health would suffer less than 
it now does, the mind would be occupied, there would be satis- 
faction, and fewer of those causes of temptation which in idle- 
ness lead them into error.’ He even adduces several instances 
in which hard labour was performed hy British soldiers in tropical 
climates, with obvious effects upon health, morals, and happiness, 
while the work was under execution. This is precisely what 
Sir John Moore observed while serving in the West Indies. He 
condemned the system of leaving the soldier ^to lounge the whole 
day in the barracks, where the air cannot he good, and where, 
from indolence, his body becomes enervated, and liable to dis- 
order.’ The same distinguished authority concludes that ‘with 
a Eoman instead of a modern exercise and discipline, the troops 
in the West Indies might, I am convinced, he kept healthy.’ 
‘Planters,’ testifies Dr. Jackson, ‘who may be said to work hard, 
experience good health, comparatively ; even soldiers are healthy 
when actively employed ; they suffer when they remain immured 
in barracks in ease and apathy."* The entire coincidence of opi- 
nion in these two authorities is gratifying as remarkable ; and 
it is here presented to the military and medical reader, as a 
question hearing essentially on the welfare of troops ; though, 
strange to say, it is one that, up to this day, has not received 
the practical attention and developement due to it. To the 
honour of Dr. Jackson be it recorded, that more than forty years 
ago, he advocated the removal of the European troops to the 
mountain ranges, in all our West Indian colonies'*. Unhappily 


* Though the following Extract is 
rather long, it bears so importantly upon 
the subject of military health, that we 
deem it right to subjoin it 

“Where our European troops are 


now well located, as respects health, it 
has happened just as in the West Indies, 
‘'by accident.’ But it must not he 
supposed that it is only in the selection 
of sites for permanent camps and canton* 
, meius 
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for the welfare of the soldier, the mind of militaiy authority was 
not at that time prepared for this salutary change. It was not, 
however, allowed to rest there. The inspection reports, alluded 


ments that care is necessary ; the occupa- 
tion of a bad locality, if hittfor one nighty 
may be productive of serious evil, as I 
witnessed, and suffered from in my own 
person, in Upper Ava. 

Happy the condition of the European 
soldier, had a tithe of the sums spent in 
erecting barracks, been applied to pur- 
poses of preparing suitable accommoda- 
tion in positions of ascertained salubrity ; 
but, instead of that, we have all over 
India, buildings occasionally of good 
construction, erected at enormous cost, 
but which are ultimately abandoned, 
because, from their faulty positions 
and consequent insalubrity, their in- 
mates are found to die in a propor- 
tion to shock even the humanity of 
governments. 

‘ The different erections of the com- 
pany for the accommodation of their 
troops,’ says Tennant, ‘have cost several 
millions, and may he regarded as splen- 
did instances of their economical prin- 
ciples giving way to the comfort of their 
army. The sums thus expended, laid 
out at the compound interest of this 
country, would, at a determinate period 


not very remote, have equalled the 
national debt. 

The buildings for the troops at Ber- 
hampore, lately abandoned for the un- 
healthiness of the station, are said to 
have cost, from first to last, the enormous 
sum of sixteen millions eight hundred 
and odd thousand pounds sterling. 

The details* are from the office of the 
accountant-general, and that of the mili- 
tary hoard. 

The whole of this subject, as afiecting 
troops, is of the highest importance : it 
was owing to the ignorance or neglect of 
military topography, that so much suffer- 
ing and loss attended the several attempts 
against Ava during the late war, and that 
every ultimate object aimed at hy govern- 
ment in sending a force to Arracan, in 
particular, failed : and it was a similar 
disregard of medical topography, that 
caused the destruction of that force. 

The following interesting compara- 
tive results of locality and climate have 
been obtained from documents furnished 
hy the Inspector-General Macleod, and 
hy the medical board, the range of ob- 
servation being from ten to twelve years : 


Stations. 

Ilatio of admissions 
per 1000 
of strength. 

JRatio of deaths 
per ]000 
of strength. 

Berhampore 

2,196 

82*742 

Hinepore 

2,398 

64*261 

Fort William 

1,883 

62*781 

Chinsurah 

1,930 

62*934 

Cawnpore 

1,399 

47*(>89 

Ghazeepore 

1,438 

36*922 

Kurnaul 

988 

20-81 

Meerut 

1,109 

1 28*16 

Agra — ............. 

1,360 

24*33 


* The military buildings of Berhampore were estimated, in the year 1757, af> 

£302,278, or Rupees 5 14 8 

Compound interest on this sum for 77 years at five per cent 163,702,404 0 0 

Average annual charges for repairs, &e. during 77 years, at the annual average ") ^ ^ ^ 

of Rupees, 18,000 f 1,380,000 0 0 

Total 168,912,061 14 8 


Total ^*16,891,206 3 10 


Exchange at 2s. per Rupee. 
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to above, were submitted to the commander-in-chief. It was 
urged that European troops might be stationed in the greater 
number of the islands in the West Indies, so as to afford every 


The above comparative table exhibits 
the relative salubrity of several of the 
military stations in the Bengal presi- 
dency, to which I could add many paral- 
lel instances from the sister presidencies, 
were it necessary. One only will suffice, 
that of Secunderabad, in which two 
causes of very easy avoidance, had local- 
ity, bad barracks and hospitals, have long 
operated destructively. 

There died of the European troops 
stationed at Secunderabad, during the 
period of eleven comparatively healthy 
years, about 79 per thousand of mean 
strength. 

To the actual deaths, however, it is 
necessary to add those of invalids who 
may die on their way home, or soon after 
their arrival there, and which increases 
the ratio by two or more; but even this 
leaves' it far under the mark ; for the 
strength of the troops, as stated in the 
older medical returns, exceeds by more 
than ten per cent, the mean monthly 
strength, so that, making the required 
correction for this and the former error, 
we shall have, for Secunderabad, the 
very high ratio of ninety per thousand 
annuaUy, or twelve beyond that exhibited 
in the table, 

The^reat mortality at this station is 
referrible to the following causes, namely, 
the occupation by the troops of one of the 
worst known localities as regards health, 
yet surrounded by such as are quite as 
noted for their salubrity ; barracks and 
hospitals of unusually bad construction, 
the former being ^composed of two 
squares enclosing one another, so as to 
make assurance doubly sure against the 
possibility of perfect ventilation;’ de- 
fective drainage and sewerage. 

In no station in the south of India, 
except Masulipatam (which has been 
abandoned), is tbe mortality so great; 
and it is producedi, as might be expected, 
chiehy by fever and dysentery of formid- 
able characters ; in short, it would be 


difficult to determine which is most to be 
lamented in this unhappy choice of posi- 
tion, the defects of nature or those of art. 
There died at this station between the 
years of 1804 and 1835, the large num- 
ber of 2620, being officers, soldiers, wo- 
men and children of the British regiments, 
inhabiting the objectionable locality and 
buildings spoken of. 

It is sufficient here to state, on the 
authority of the late Dr. Burke, in- 
spector-general, that the excess of casu- 
alties in her majesty’s regiment at Secun- 
derabad, over that of any corps in the 
other stations of the Madras presidency 
during four years, 4s 117 men, a loss 
intrinsically of that station, exclusive of 
officers, women and children,’ By an- 
other report it appears that * 

In 1804 the proportion of deaths to 


strength was 1 in 3*75 

1805 1 in 8-22 

1811 1 in 5*08 

1814 1 in 8-73 

1815 1 in 3*26 

1816 1 in 6*56 

1826 1 in 5-26 

1827.. 1 in 8-96 

1834 1 in 8-39 

1837 1 in 7-10 


Average proportion of deaths to strength 
during 35 years 1 in 11-89. 

The average of deaths during 35 years 
is stated, in a return by the Madras 
medical hoard, to be 84*89, making 96-89 
according to the corrections, per thousand 
of strength. 

Dr. Burke is worthy of being heard 
on another important question arising out 
of this subject, namely, that of finance : 
it has been stated that every European 
soldier landed in India costs the state 
^100 sterling; calculating from which, 
the intrinsic loss of 117 European sol- 
diers by Secunderabad in 4| years is 
£11,700 sterling ; but as these 117 men 
have to be replaced, the doing so will 

cost 
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protection to the civil inhabitant that military force can be sup- 
posed to afibrcl, and, at the same time, to be so seemed from the 
impression of the cause of disease, as to suffer little in their health 
from change of climate;’ that ‘the choice of position, and the 
construction of quarters, are the points which principally con- 
duce to this effect.’ ‘That position and form of barrack-con- 
struction therefore are, or ought to be, scientifically considered 
by those who plan and execute the arrangements which relate 
to the health of the military ; that the subject cannot be sup- 
posed to be rightly understood, except by those who have inti- 
mate and -correct knowledge of the power of the causes which 
act upon human health ; that such, incredible as it may appear, 
are not consulted in the case ; that, in disregard of the informa- 
tion which they are enabled to give, the ravage of disease is great 
at all times, enormously great in some ; that the means are not 
employed, ostensibly on account of expense,’ but that such 
a notion is grounded in ignorance ; ‘ that the expense of filling 
up tlie military ranks, thinned by sicknesses which arise from 
bad position, and badly-constructed quarters, actually amounts, 
in the course of a few years, to a greater sum of money than 
would be required to erect barracks of the best form of construc- 
tion at the most eligible sites in the coimtiw, even at the extra- 
vagant price of government contract.’ He further stated, that 
materials of various kinds, and of the best quality, ‘abound in 
profusion in most of the islands within the tropics, now occupied 
by the British;’ that the soldiers may be employed to ‘con- 
struct quarters for themselves or others, in any situation that 


ear, and take care thoroughly to imder- 
stand this kind of reasoning, but who 
would not be at the trouble even to listen 
to medical representations. These last 
are easily disposed of: and whenever it 
is troublesome to think, they have only 
to be stigmatized as a speculalive phi’- 
lanthrojiy’i and the question is set at rest 
for another term of years. Amongst such 
persons, we hear continually of the cost 
of barracks, and rations ; but of the cost 
of men, never."' On the injinence of 
Tropical Climates.^ on European Con-- 
sUtutions, by James Johnson, M.B., 
and James Ranald Martin, Esq,, sixth 
edition, page 582. 


cost also £ 11 , 700 , to which must be 
added the loss in acclimatizing these 
latter, amounting, on the lowest calcula- 
tion, to or £1,402, giving a sum total 
of £24.802 as the actual loss sustained 
in 4:J' years, or probably as three lacks of 
rupees in five years. But as Secundera- 
bad would appear to have been a station 
for European troops for at least thirty 
years, the cost to the state for that period 
may be estimated at twelve lacks at least, 
or about £150,000. 

Many persons, it is now hoped, of the 
class who would save farthings at the 
expense of the health, comfort, and real 
efficiency of the soldier, will give ready 
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may be deemed eligible from, salubrity, whether for the healthy 
or the invalid, with an increase of health and happiness beyond 
what belongs to their present condition;" that most corps in 
the service have amongst them a proportion of mechanics, and 
that ‘ with these, and professed artificers attached to the ordnance 
and barrack-departments, the thing might easily be done; that 
no person who is acquainted with the West Indies, and the 
circumstances of the British service, can doubt of its practica- 
bility." Such reasons, and many others, were officially urged 
by him, supported by the most detailed statistical returns, in 
proof, but ‘after the lapse of several years," and finding ‘no 
preparation made by the executive to investigate, with a view 
to know the state of the case," he ‘ put them before the public" 
with reluctance, concluding with the following remarkable observa- 
tion: ‘ The object, which may be considered an object of national 
importance, claims the attention of the legislative branch of 
the government; there is presumption, amounting almost to proof, 
that it has no chance of obtaimng it from the executive." Many 
years subsequent to this prophetic declaration, namely, in 1835, 
we find a member of this very ‘legislative branch," Lord Howick, 
directing a revival of the enquiries, and, ultimately, the very 
carrying out of the practical suggestions of our author; and, 
already, the result has been a reduction in the annual loss of life 
amongst our soldiers, from 15 per cent, to 2^ per cent. This 
simple fact is worth a thousand comments. Nothing is so em- 
phatic, in regard to this vast amelioration, as the cold expression 
of it in figures. It is thus, howwer, that everywhere, and in 
all times, truth is found to work its way by difficult, slow, but 
sure degrees; and many will now be found to bestow a just com- 
mendation on the measure, in utter unacquaintance with its author, 
Dr. Jackson—the unwearied friend of the soldier, through good 
and evil report, through half a century of service and exertion. 

On the important question of military punishments, as on 
many others relative to military policy, Dr. Jackson"s sentiments 
were far in advance of his time; and while our commanding 
officers w^ere administering the Prussian system, (introduced into 
the British army by the duke of Cumberland), with all the 
orthodoxy and energy of the military school of Frederick, our 
author declared, that there is not one instance in a thousand 
where the cat-o"-nine-taiIs has made the soldier wdiat he ought 
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to be. There is a fashion in these things. Formerly, the fre- 
quency and cruelty of military punishment kept the civil jail and 
the gallows in countenance. Punishments were frequent, some- 
times severe; ‘and the manner of infliction, while it degraded the 
subject and revolted the feelings of man’s nature, was not calcu- 
lated to act on the mind so as to produce contrition, and 
lead to a change of conduct.’ There are thousands, he stated, 
whom punishment has made vicious and abandoned, who, pre- 
viously, %vere but forgetful or careless. He declared that the 
jconstitution of British military law was not laid upon a base of 
science; ‘that it is not just, and does not correspond with the 
general principle of the common law of the country.’ Notwith- 
standing the boast of being the freest nation in Europe, no people 
in Europe, he said, so easily part with their liberty, and submit 
so readily to corporal punishment as the English military. These 
sentiments were published forty years ago, at a time when, doubt- 
less, they w^ere not pleasing to the authorities, and when their 
publication might compromise his4nterests. Such considerations, 
however, weighed not a moment with him, when the promulgation 
of truth was in question. In his latter writings, he has ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at the gradual decrease of severity 
in military punishments, adding that, ‘the persons who have 
wrought so great a change in the military body of the nation, 
are valuable men, in the true meaning of the word ; but they 
are not eminent, and thus must be contented with the reward 
which is within themselves.’ Of the best and foremost of the 
persons here so modestly alluded to, was our author, and it is 
not the least of the honours due to his memory by the British 
soldier. 

Although Dr. Jackson had become perfectly familiar with 
the disease commonly called yellow fever, in the West Indies 
and America, having at tliree distinct periods of his life possessed 
extraordinary official opportunities of observing it in all its forms 
and gradations, in every variety of position, with a Iceenness of 
research peculiar to himself; as yet no opportunity had been 
afforded him of seeing the epidemic malady, known by the same 
name, which had ravaged the sea-coasts of the south of Spain, 
at intervals, since the beginning of the present century. In the 
autumn of 1819^ this epidemic having been reported to have made 
its appearance in Cadiz, Dr. Jackson, anxious to know its nature, 
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and conceiving that it might be an object of some importance 
to the British nation to ascertain whether or not it was conta- 
gions, made an offer to the government, through the present 
director-general of the army medical department, to undertake 
the investigation of the subject, and to proceed to Cadiz for 
the purpose without loss of time. This offer having been sub- 
mitted to the secretary of state, was accepted ; and such forms 
of introduction having been obtained (after some delay) from 
the Spanish ambassador as would ensure protection from his 
government, and attention from the local authorities of the dis- 
tricts where the disease prevailed, he repaired to Gibraltar*. 
When about to commence his researches, information was re- 
ceived at the garrison, of the breaking out of the Spanish insur- 
rection, the occupation of the Isle de Leon by the insurgents, 
and consequent interruption of route from Gibraltar to Cadiz. 
Thus defeated in his immediate purpose, detained inactive at 
Gibraltar, and seeing no prospect that the road to Cadiz would 
be open again before the fever ceased to rage, he undertook a 
journey to the Levant, on his own charges, principally with the 
view of obtaining personal information respecting the plague; 
a disease he had never seen, and concerning the nature of which 
he could not form a sufficiently satisfactory and correct idea 
from what he had read. In addition to this motive, he had 
a great desire to see Greece, a country hallowed to his mind 
by so many classic and spirit-stirring recollections. In prosecu- 
tion of his plan, he went from Gibraltar to Malta, from thence 
to Constantinople, to Smyrna, to the Archipelago, and to Athens. 
From the Morea he proceeded to Patras,, and thence to Zante, 
taking notes of much of what he saw^ regarding the appearance 
and manners of the inhabitants, &c., which w^ant of space pre- 
cludes our making use of as much as we might otherwise have 
done. On his route he wrote to a friend, stating that he was 
too late to overtake the plague at Malta or Constantinople, but 
that he was in hopes to catch the yellow fever at Cadiz! 

From viewing the site of Gibraltar, as formed by nature, he 
was not disposed to consider it as altogether a healthy one. A 
part of the site at the north is alluvial, and not exempt from 
exhalation ; the broken and irregular surface at the south exposes 
it to vicissitudes of temperature, and currents of air, that strike 
with force, and are liable therefore to act injuriously on the body 
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of tlie soldier, relaxed by perspiration, in the course of his fatigues 
or duties. He notices particularly the different places and localities 
in the neighbourhood, as San Eoque, Algesiras, &c. He considered 
the mass of the people in that part of Andalusia as equal, if not 
superior, to the ordinary peasantry of most parts of Europe. The 
physical is striking, and the intellectual not inferior when rightly 
estimated. The manner is reserved, not solicitous to be agree- 
able for selfish purposes, but not uncivil. The Spaniard, on the 
contrary, is obliging— apparently obliging — ^but not obsequious. 
He is not inquisitive after foreign knowledge, and not curious in 
politics. He has in fact little knowledge, and gives himself little 
trouble to acquire any. Apart from prejudices in regard to 
royalty and the priesthood, they appear to possess sound judg- 
ment and much innate goodness. There seems to be a greater 
than ordinary disposition among the peasantry to carry the pro- 
ducts of their own industry, of whatever nature they may be, to 
the market; and almost every small house in the town is a 
huckstering shop of the common commodities of the country. 
They have the external appearance of being an idle people, 
though they w^ork actively in the mornings and evenings; but 
they wm’k without the appearance of being driven by a task- 
master. They are in their linen and personals a clean people, 
though their dusky complexion and gTOwi:h of hair might lead 
the stranger to a contrary impression. The peasant in Spain, 
unlike him of England, -wears the best things next his skin: he 
is not found with a fine outer garment, and a ragged or dirty 
shirt. The females are very graceful in movement, and cheerful. 

He arrived in Malta on the 8tli March. There did not appear 
to him to be any of the common sources of disease at the island 
that ordinarily produce intermittent and remittent fevers at par- 
ticular seasons of the year. As far as he could judge, he thought 
the Maltese very honest. “ That they were kind izi their nature at 
the shipwreck of St. Paul, seems to me to be amply testified, 
and the disposition appears still to adhere to them. They seem 
to be hasty and passionate, contend about getting a passenger 
for their boat, or make an uproar for dividing a quarter-dollar 
that is given in charity for several. The poor beg importunately, 
and are scarcely to be driven away.” Going up the Bosphorus, 
the view struck him as beautiful; ^‘tlie natural disposition not 
shrouded by the hand of art, which puts the surface of the earth 
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sas it were in chains by a load of ornament,” “ Nature here pre« 
dominates; her beauties are not overwhelmed under a system 
of artificial improvement ; they are sometimes brought out by 
accidental touches of taste. The banks of the Ehine are more 
magnificent, but they are less simple and less pleasing. They 
command admiration: the banks of the Bosphorus solicit to 
retreat and contemplation. The Ehine is a rapid stream, ]the 
course forward, and easily comprehended; the Bosphorus winds 
in such a manner that there is often doubt where it may go : 
it is like a succession of lakes joined at different points. The 
exterior of the houses do not strike as specimens of architecture. 
The lower story is often lumbered and not clean; the upper 
apartments are said to be often most superb in their furniture 
and equipments.” After a week or two’s further observation, 
he continues: “The environ of Constantinople presents an ex- 
tensive, a varied, and one of the most pleasing views of land- 
scape that nature perhaps anywhere presents. It is not grand 
and sublime, but it is beautifully diversified ; and, when covered 
with verdure and foliage, must be enchanting.” “The number 
of minarets, mosques, and burying-places, planted with cypress- 
trees, give the town more the appearance of a village than an 
European city. The distant aspect is pleasing, disposing the 
mind to reflection.” The diseases of Constantinople, he was 
disposed to conclude from the general aspect of the locality, 
would have a tendency to the inflammatory, particularly the 
local forms of pleurisy, rheumatism, &c. “The extremity of 
the Golden Horn, and up the tract of Hhe sweet waters,’ as 
they are called, is decidedly aguish. The, vicissitudes of weather 
are considerable, the north wind sharp, and sometimes harsh.” 
“ The Turkish boatmen and their boats strike the stranger 
as something singular. The boats are long and narrow, very 
ticklish, as without ballast, and of no draught. They are clean, 
most correctly arranged, many of them curiously w^orked or 
carved, and, as it would appear, most judiciously constructed 
for their purpose. There is a decency, a cleanliness, and a pro- 
priety in everything, that I have never seen equalled anywhere, 
and a skill in balancing and adjusting that ordinary seamen do 
not comprehend. Englishmen work by pure force, the Turkish 
boatmen have force; but knowledge of the principles of mecha- 
nical action, in what relates to their business, seems to be greater 
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tliaii tlie force wliicli gives tliein pre-eminence. They have their 
own modes, and do not perhaps join their mechanical labours 
so much into a general system for a general effect as European 
nations, but in execution, individually, they would appear to be 
superior; they are not inferior in physical strength. The best 
boatmen in the British navy are inferior at the oar to Turkish 
boatmen, either in actual strength or in endurance; and no 
European nations seem to have such management of the horse 
as the Turks, or to be so expert in the use of the sabre.’” 
“Upon the whole, all external things do not suffer by com- 
parison with Christian Europe.” 

^‘The appearance of every Turk is dignified ; in fact, every 
Turk is a gentleman. They are a fine-looking race, muscular, 
but not clumsy ; are rather tall, have strong arms, strong limbs 
in general, a thick neck, and broad shoulders. They are not 
in general well set up. They turn the toe in in walking, and 
roll in their gait. The countenance is grave and majestic.” 
“ The Turk appears to be very deliberate in speech, but fluent. 
Conversation is conducted with politeness and good manners. 
Everywhere I could not help being prepossessed with the deco- 
rum and good breeding that force themselves on notice. The 
female Turks, such as appear in the streets, wiiich are, pre- 
sumptively, only of the poorer classes, (the better sort walk 
out much, but disguised), though well clothed, and respect- 
able in their deportment, are generally of low stature, thick, 
and well built. They all turn in their toes in walking, and 
walk very ungracefully. The face is so much covered, that 
it is not easy to judge of the beauty. It does not appear to 
be striking. They are not comely. They seem demure. They 
are not majestic in form, and on the whole appear inferior to 
the male.” “ The Turks have a good natural intellect. They 
appear to think, and actually do think, upon the nature of 
things and men, more correctly than the mass of European 
nations. They are not so speculative or eager in the pursuit of 
gain by the chances of trade and commerce as others, but their 
judgment, in so far as I can judge, is correct ; and they have 
insight into the character of men, though they do not dress up 
systems of metaphysics and politics and religion, as those do 
among whom book-learnmg is more diffused. Other nations are 
observant of religious forms of worship, the Turks appear to be 
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devout, the Deity being present to the mind. The natural qua- 
lities of the Turks are good ; they seem, in so far as a stranger 
ean judge, to be fond of their children, and to have their chief 
pleasures at home. They are correct in matters of business, 
and many of them keep journals of the principal transactions 
of their life. They have different manners, and less social inter- 
course for amusement than European nations.” They are 
naturally generous and honest, and strongly impressed with ideas 
of justice. They have attained something good as well as some- 
thing bad, from the form of government and policy under which 
they live.” ‘‘But if the rejection of hereditary rank and dis- 
tinction have given a cast of liberality to the general senti- 
ment and general bond of national humanity; the principle of 
their association, union, and government; which seems to have 
been combination for foreign conquest ; has, now that the tide 
is stopped, and rather recoils, left oppression and individual ex- 
action as the substitute.” “ The women are said to be lively, 
and not without wit, and not averse from intrigue. The busi- 
ness of the Porte is much managed by intrigue, purchase, or 
other modes of corruption ; and when intrigue prevails against 
a man, from whatever cause, he soon disappears. Other nations 
destroy character, and supplant by underhand means, advance 
by favour, or dimmish by enmity. The Turks little regard 
human life, and take the obnoxious head at once.” “They are 
sparing of the life of animals, even the most noxious reptiles. 
They do not seem to regard the life of man when it comes in 
competition with their views.” “ The late Sultan Selim would 
appear to have been a philanthropist and philosopher. His days 
are said to have been the golden ones of the Turkish empire, but 
his virtues 'were obnoxious to the pi'ejudices of the nation, and he 
was removed. Two piasters in his time were equal at Constan- 
tinople to four or five of the present. He seems to live in the 
memory of the people.” 

Our traveller left Constantinople on the 1st May, proceed- 
ing to Smyrna, which he thought might be considered a healthy 
position, and not ■ to he chargeable as a locality to produce 
plague, or any other malignant form of disease. The Franks, 
who are generally well lodged, are healthy. There is remittent 
gastric- fever and intermittent among those who inhabit or 
sleep on, ground-floors, particularly among the inhabitants of 
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the plain or country, a circumstance also observable in the 
East Indies. There appears to be an air of greater freedom, or 
less constraint, among all classes of people than at Constan- 
tinople. The Turk is still Turk, but he is less grave, and seems 
to be less domineering than in the capital. He has a lofty and 
commanding countenance, hut does not shew any external inso- 
lence. A Frank may wander through the town unattended, 
and stroll about the country in any direction without insult from 
any one.'” Throughout his notes we find a strong impression 
of the natural good qualities of the Turkish character. The 
Greek population is less striking in external appearance than the 
Turk — less brawny, athletic, and muscular. They are perhaps 
generally of lower stature, clean, and well-limbed, and upright 
in figure. The countenance is not striking — ^there is in it an 
expression of what may be called keenness : there is not, ordi- 
narily, what is termed the open and amiable. They bear in 
the countenance a good deal of what is said to be the character 
for adroitness, suppleness, and the endeavour to drive a purpose 
by address, rather than by a plain and open course. Their word 
is said not to be of reliance.'^’ - . . . Some of the Greek \vomen 
are handsome — ^they do not appear to be so generally. The 
countenance is rarely of amiable expression.” 

From Smyrna he proceeded to Idro. On the SOth, the entry 
in his notes is Athens^ the harbour of which he entered under 
rather a melancholy impression. It was barley-harvest; “the 
road is covered with asses carrying home the gleanings of the 
day. The scene is interesting, infinitely more interesting to my 
feelings, than the harvest-scenes of Great Britain. The people 
seem here to work for themselves. They have the countenances 
of contentment — men, women, and children. There is none of 
that hurry, bustle, and confusion seen elsewhere, or contentions 
for procuring extra product by persons who have no interest in 
what they do, but the amount of the hire they may receive. 
There does not here seem that remote distinction of master and 
servant — ^the labouring man is a peasant of humble desires, and 
apparently of equality of condition,” In looking over the 

plain from the Acropolis, and other heights near Athens, the 
mind dwells, with a melancholy satisfaction, on the scene — ^the 
country of the most humane, polished, and intelligent people 
who ever perhaps appeared on the great theatre of the world. 
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The simplicity and elegance of their taste prove sufficiently 
that they studied nature, and looked at her works with an 
analyzing and philosophic eye. There are so many points of 
view, so many objects to attract, that we, I believe, could 
here happily contemplate on what is and has been : it furnishes 
a daily lesson in the history of man.’’ The people of 
Athens seem rather to be of an under size than otherwise ; they 
are not generally stout, or well-built; and there is nothing strik- 
ing in the countenance of either male or female, man or child. 
The women are ordinary in appearance ; they retain their an- 
cient dress ; that is, they are not clad in the muslins of England, 
they wear no stays, and the shape is not graceful.” He reached 
Patras on the 6th J une, nearly exhausted wdtli heat and fatigue. 
His health suffered from over-exertion and heat, and lie got 
himself bled at Patras by a barber. The man wanted to bind 
up the arm before four ounces were obtained, but the doctor 
persisted, and seven or eight more were obtained — about four- 
teen, perhaps, in all, The doctor thought a still freer bleed- 
ing would have benefited him. From this, he concluded that 
the Greeks knew nothing of the effects of bleeding. The man 
was celebrated as a bleeder, from which it was evident that he 
followed the most approved practice. The doctor winds up his 
notice with this remark, “ He can never expect to cure a disease 
by bleeding in the manner he practises it.” It took him four 
days to get to Zante from Patras, although ordinarily the pas- 
sage is one of twelve or fourteen hours. The Greeks of the 
Ionian Islands struck him as stouter than those of the Archi- 
pelago. They seem to be intelligent. Many of them can read 
the ancient Greek. There is much freedom among them. The 
plague, as we have seen, did not prevail during the time of his 
excursion to the Levant; but as investigation into the nature 
of yellow fever was the motive for leaving England, he deter- 
mined to be at Cadiz in the month of August, and reached 
Gibraltar about the end of July. Notwithstanding his health 
having suffered, he left Gibraltar for Cadiz on the 23d August, 
and arriving at Cadiz on the 25th, it so happened that the 
appearance of the disease was announced the very day he entered 
the city. The fever was epidemic for two months at Cadiz, 
where he remained till he satisfied himself of its character ; but 
hearing that the malady which raged at Xeres was more severe 
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and of greater px*oportionate mortality, lie proceeded tliither to 
ascertain its real character. He was assisted at both places 
by an intelligent and able medical officer, (Dr. O'Hallaran), 
whom General Sir George Don kindly permitted to accompany 
him from Gibraltar, and a statement of his investigation was 
published the following year, under the title, Remarks on the 
Epidemic YelUw Fever which has appeared at intermU on the 
South Coast of Spainy since the year 1800 . This the last 
though not the most toilsome of our philanthropisfs adventures, 
evinces the prompt heroism which he was always ready to exhibit 
in the cause of science; for heroism it is in a man of three- 
score and ten to forego all considerations of domestic comfort, 
and to grapple with certain danger, and that in its least attractive 
form, in order to aid in the increase of knowledge, and the 
mitigation of human sulFering. Science has its forlorn hopes, 
but they are not heard of in the annals of military glory, and 
not marked for reward in the tablets of the statesman. We 
seldom see such zeal and moral courage surpassed, even in the 
buoyancy and wgour of youth; but our admiration of both is 
enhanced, when we learn that in his seventy-seventh year, a few 
weeks before his death, he conveyed to the dhector-general of 
the army medical department an offer to waive his rank, and 
proceed to Portugal to do duty in the military hospitals under 
a junior, with the British force then acting in that country 
under the command of General Sir W. H. Clinton. 

It is not intended, nor would it be possible in a sketch like 
this, to give anything but an outline of the various events of 
Dr. Jackson’s long, active, and useful life, nor are materials at 
present available for the purpose beyond what have served to give 
such a general delineation of them. The work of our author, 
now presented to the public in a new form, was first published, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to printed^ at Stockton 
in 1801 . The very circumstance of its appearing in a provincial 
corner was adverse in various ways to that wide dissemination 
which its sterling character merited. A second edition, containing 
the result of twenty years’ further observation, appeared in 1824 , 
issued also at Stockton. The author’s peculiar modesty also 
stood in . the way of that progress in public estimation, which 
his volume so eminently deserved. He had no idea of manage- 
ment Jn : regard to the developement of intellectual labour, by 
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means of the press; and even if he had, the simple and dignified 
turn of his disposition would have precluded his using any. The 
more the work under consideration is known, the more will it 
be appreciated. It is indeed a very extraordinary production, 
whether we consider the magnitude of the subject, or the graphic 
felicity, and philosophical sagacity, with which it has been carried 
out in all its details. It consists of a regular series of sketches 
of the military and moral character of nations, from very remote 
times to the present, drawn with great spirit, fidelity, and dis- 
crimination. Even if he had written nothing else, it -would give 
the author a prominent place in the ranks of literature ; and it is 
no trivial commendation of it, that after the late Sir John Moore 
had read the first edition, he wrote to the author his impression 
of it in the following terms: “ My dear Jackson, I have perused 
your military book, with which I am much delighted. There are 
none of us, even the most experienced, Avho may not derive 
instruction from it; and I only regret that you who possess a 
soldier’s mind had not been a soldier by profession.” 

Br. Jackson’s indefatigable perseverance to attain results even 
from the most difficult quarters, may be illustrated by the fact 
of his having commenced the study of Arabic after his return 
from America, with a view to the fullest investigation of his 
favourite subject, fever, from original sources; and he soon acquired 
such a perfect knowledge of it as to be able to read with facility, 
and to understand thoroughly, the writings of the old Eastern 
physicians. His curiosity being excited by the controversy re- 
specting the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, although not 
a Highlander by birth, he determined to study the Highlander’s 
language ; a condescension in which he is singular, since he is 
the only Lowland scholar, so far as we are aware, who has done 
so. He had, as we have seen, served with a Highland regiment, 
w^as much attached to Highlanders, and understood them, there- 
fore he became really interested in the question at issue wliicli 
peculiarly belonged to the history of the mountain-races; hut 
being ignorant of their language he could not venture to settle the 
disputed point in his own mind — reserve of wise and equitable 
suspension of opinion, pending an increase of qualification for the 
task of judging ; which it had been well if others had followed too. 
lie entered eagerly upon the study of the Gaelic language, to 
^qualify him for surveying the ground of argument properly ; and 
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having made diligent research, after acquiring the language, into 
tradition, by conversing with old Highland people, and reading and 
hearing the original poems, he came to the conclusion that the 
poems, though but improperly translated and perhaps arranged, 
were genuine, and not fabrications by Macpherson, as has been 
asserted by several learned men, (learned in all save the language 
of the compositions), after a rather desultory consideration of the 
subject, in which the language of the poems upon which the 
writers so dogmatically decided, entered not at all as an element 
of the question, it being deemed too barbarous and modern even 
to merit being studied. A similar contempt for the Irish lan- 
guage (essentially the same as the Gaelic) has tended to its 
neglect, especially on the part of the English state and church, 
although it is a key to the hearts of six millions of people, and 
its acquirement by Irish clergymen, landlords, and gentry, would 
incalculably extend their influence, or rather create that which 
at present is non-existent. Were some wealthy philanthropical 
philologist to do for the Gaelic what Colonel Boden has clone for 
Sanscrit, leave a sum to institute a professorship of it at one of 
the universities, it would be the commencement of something 
in the shape of a beneficial system for the Celtic population of the 
empire. 

By his first wife, Dr. Jackson had two sons, twins, a daughter, 
and another son younger than the twins. The latter were hand- 
some, but were unnecessarily indulged by the mother, and their 
career was not calculated to gratify a parent’s heart, but the 
contrary. It is supposed that they are both dead. The daughter, 
a very fine and amiable young woman, received an injury of the 
head which affected her brain, and shortened her days; in conse- 
quence of a violent blow on the forehead, by coming with her full 
force against the edge of a half-open door in the dark. The 
youngest boy died while his father was at St. Domingo, and there 
was a rather remarkable coincidence connected with his decease. 
The doctor had a restless and very uneasy night with horrid 
dreams, one of which was, that his youngest boy %vas dead. He 
noted this in his journal, and when home letters afterw^ards reached 
him from Mrs. Jackson, it appeared that his son had died on the 
day of his father’s dream. Though not superstitious, the circum- 
stance made an impression on him as curious. The doctor’s 
second wife, who yet survives him, was a daughter of the Eev. 
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J. H. Tidy, rector of Eedmarsliall, and the sister of Colonel 
.Tidy, 24tli regiment, who entered the army at the doctor's 
recommendation, and who through life continued to entertain for 
him the greatest regard and esteem. 

Dr. Jackson died in consequence of a paralytic affection at 
Thurshy, near Carlisle, April 6th, 1827, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. Dr. Barnes from whose sketch" -we derive the 
fact, attended him in his last illness; and from him we learn 
that during the latter period of his life, he often employed himself 
in comparing the Bible in the original languages with the modern 
translations. Dr. Jackson's height was about five feet eight. 
He w^as erect and muscular, but of a frame inclining more to 
slender than stout. His complexion was clear and fair, with a 
slight tendency to florid. He had blue eyes, and his hair was 
brown before it became silvered by age. His forehead was ex- 
panded, well-shaped, and intellectual ; and his nose of a Grecian 
character. His face was generally lighted up with a sweet and 
benignant smile. In dress he was neat and plain, and in general 
externals not unlike a well-attired Quaker of the upper class, 
though without the stand-up collar. The colour of the coat he 
wore when not in uniform, was always brown or blue, the waist- 
coat double-breasted, and generally buttoned up to the cravat. 
His hat was in harmony with the above, being generally broader 
in brim than is common. He always carried in his hand a light 
gold-headed cane with a black silk tassel and cord attached to it. 
At his morning toilet his cold-water ablutions were from head to 
foot. In walking, his step had something of the military move- 
ment. In a conversation, he was open, familiar, and 

communicative, and with a friend even playful. In large parties 
or with strangers he was rather reserved and ohservative'-^ His 
distinctive characteristic was modesty, to which may be added 
mildness, excepting when roused by insult. He was humane 
invariably, and liberal in action as well as in sentiment, to a 
degree that trenched greatly on his means. His private virtues 
altogether were such that, according to the testimony of one who 
knew and loved him well, (General Sir John Grey, who com- 
manded at the battle of Pimnear) he exhibited more of the cha- 
racter of the time Ghristiam ^t^^^ he had ever met. 


* Dr. Borland’s dotes. 
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Cruelty in any sliape, even harshness to a brute on the part of 
its master, revolted him. He was a warm, sincere, and stead}^ 
friend, as may be instanced by his leaving his home at Stockton- 
on-Tees for London, on hearing that a friend whom he valued 
highly was dangerously ill from an infectious fever. Nor did he 
come merely to attend on him, but to nurse him like a brother, 
until he became convalescent. He was temperate in diet, of 
wliicli vegetable aliment formed the greatest portion. He quenched 
his thirst with w^ater, or lemonade in summer. He preferred the 
light wines of France to the strong ones of Spain and Portugal, 
but partook of them sparingly. He liked Champagne wiien it 
came in his w^ay, but limited himself to one or two glasses. He 
conversed freely on religious subjects, and with a deep sense of 
the importance of the great theme itself. His veneration for pure 
Christianity rendered him indignant at anything approaching to 
a systematic corruption of its truths. He felt indeed that the 
sense which man has attained of devotion to the Supreme Being, 
is the pow^erfiil bond which maintains human conduct in the right 
course. He clearly points out, though without dilating the subject 
much, in the work before us, how much perverted Christianity 
has deteriorated national character and military virtue. The pure 
morality alone of the precepts of the great Head of Christianity, 
he conceived could only emanate from a Divine source. He con- 
sidered the principle of doing to others as w^e w^ould wish them 
to do to us, as the practical test of Cliristianity. Pie had no 
veneration for conflicting dogmas and systems, and looked rather 
to practical and demonstrative movement, than speculative doc- 
trine and intangible aspirations. 

He was not, as already stated, partial to private practice, nor 
did he like the mode of its remuneration. In this thei’e certainly 
is an awlavardness, that is avoided in the legal profession, by an 
ingenious intervention between the barrister and tlie client. To 
this dislike the circumstance is supposed in some respect to have 
contributed by his rescuing the wife of General Oazy, w'ho in a 
fever was given np, and the usual ofiices for the dead on the point 
of being performed^ The generaPs gratitude ended only with life. 
The crisis of fever was ever a particular object of interest with the 
.doctor. 

He never used tobacco in any shape, and regretted that the 
contact of our soldiers with the armies of the Continent during 
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tile war liad induced “ the filthy practice of smoking" so exten- 
sively among' the British officers and soldiers. He thought the 
long-continued use of that plant injurious to health, and that the 
habit of smoking by the working classes and labourers tended to 
provoke to drinking, as the inveterate smoker is often also a beer- 
tippling sot, or an irreclaimable consumer of gin and brandy. If 
it be a true key of character as stated in the old saying, that 
mscittir a sociis^ we need only mention, that Dr. Jackson was on 
a most friendly footing with Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir John 
Moore, Sir Harry Calvert, General Simcoe, the Hon. William 
Stewart, Sir Henry Clinton, Sir George Hewitt, Sir George 
Walker, Sir Thomas Saiimarez, and several others distinguished 
in the annals of their age, to which may he added, that General 
James Sutherland, as we learn from good authority, has always 
regarded him almost like a father. 

The details of Dr. Jackson's wanderings on the Continent may 
serve to encourage those who cannot purchase instruction at the 
great seminaries of learning, to seek it where they can in the 
wide field of nature, where it costs little but the exertion of seek- 
ing it, and it has the recommendation of being always genuine. 
The first step in the medical man's course is to know man, the 
subject upon whom as a living being, he is destined to put his 
professional acquirements to their most responsible and interesting 
test, upon which his own reputation will depend. He is to have 
a comprehensive and practical knowledge of man's intellectual 
capacities, as well as his physical structure, to look at him in his 
native soil and home, where he is exhibited without art or dis- 
guise; and viewing him in this fundamental constitution, to trace 
him through different tracts of the globe, where he is exposed to 
a multitude of causes which act favourably or otherwise on health 
and morals. Dr. Jackson rambled about desultorily, and on no 
particular premeditated plan, determining rather to be guided by 
circumstances as he proceeded. He had thus an opportunity of 
observing the effects which different latitudes, climates, soils, and 
situations, had on the health of the general mass of the people. 
These seen by himself, and for himself, without being pointed out 
by a learned or biassed teacher or guide, the knowledge so 
acquired became essentially his own, and impressed itself the 
more strongly on the mind; and he was therefore the more 
competent to apply it well and readily when he saw occasion. He 
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was, as we have seen, in a great degree a seif-tauglit philosopher, 
and could scarcely be called an ahmmis of any university : yet 
though naturally a retiring and diffident man, he had the self- 
confidence, grounded on a thorough conviction of his own talents 
and acquirements, to offer himself at the university of Leyden, 
then the most distinguished medical school in Europe, as a candi- 
date for the degree. He was accordingly examined, and obtained 
it most deservedly, and his conduct and reputation reflect honor 
on Leyden and its professors. Into the details of his professional 
reputation this is not the fitting place to enter. Two circum- 
stances may, however, be mentioned as in unison with the general 
subject. His view’s in regard to gestation, or exercise in the open 
air, and cold affusion in fever, w^ere original and decided. Gesta- 
tion in the open air, and change of air, were adopted systematically 
by him in the West Indies, North America, the continent of 
Europe, &c. in the last stages of protracted fever, and in all cases 
where fever proved intractable. This w^as done in camp or can- 
tonment, as the case might be; and up to the present day no one 
has carried out this remedial measure with the same careful bold- 
ness, ability, and tact, as he did. His success wnth it astonished 
the army, and it is hoped will lead others to tread in his steps, 
though it may expose them to ridicule, as it did him. He used 
cold water affusion in the fevers of Jamaica largely between the 
years 1774 and 1778, and the proof that he did so is furnished by 
manuscript notes at the time transmitted to the late eminent 
Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh. He preceded Dr. Wright in the 
use of this powerful curative agent by more than ten years, and 
Dr. Currie by more than twenty. 

We have thus briefly (the claims of the subject considered) 
traced the career of Dr. Eobert Jackson. He w’as, it will be 
readily allowed, remarkable for intellectual activity and moral 
energy under discouraging circumstances. He forms another of 
the many recorded instances, of the successful application of self- 
educated faculties to the eventful, and not unfrequently embar- 
rassing, calls of life. Nurtured in the cool sequestered vale" of 
a provincial locality, and early inured to self-denial and hardship, 
we find him steadily marching on, undismayed by the dark or 
rugged realities in prospective. No one more than he had found 
kow hard it is to climb 

;; The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar. 
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Such a man lias not existed in vain, had he only afforded an 
example in his own person how the pilgrimage of the world is 
to be manfully gone through without sinking into the slough of 
Despond, or being terrified by the menacing phantom V Giant 
Despair.’ He had tasted in no stinted measure the bitterness 
that runs in the cup of the poor man, but he made no wry faces, 
and no complaint — no puling querulousness was heard from him. 
He had been a good deal exposed to ‘the insolence of office,’ 
and the ‘flouts that patient merit of the unworthy takes;’ but 
he rose continually superior to the buffetting of the exigency, 
breasting gallantly the billows that would have overwhelmed men 
of a less resolute spirit. A moral heroism, and a noble disinte- 
restedness, throw their radiance athwart the dark back-ground of 
his chequered life. It is important that we should not lose sight of 
the causes of the robust consistency of character which marked 
him from first to last ; seeing that in the midst of the most for- 
midable difficulties, the mind that is true to itself, and in the 
spirit of honest purpose goes straight to its object, must overcome. 
The secret of his strength lay in his indomitable zeal, based on 
thorough principle, and incorruptible goodness of heart. Every- 
thing with him became subservient to this. Duty with him was 
not a hollow or specious word : it was a sharp conscientious goad, 
as it were, to continual action. It has been observed to the honour 
of Bacon, that his scientific zeal in his old age led him, during the 
prevalence of severe snow, to expose himself to its inclemency, in 
order to analyze its nature, even at the risk of his health ; what 
then shall be said of the venerable Jackson, who at threescore 
and ten, indifferent to household ease and comfort, goes on a far 
jommey to investigate the laws of contagion, or wffio volunteers at 
seventy-seven to proceed on actual military service in the field, 
binder a jimior ?: ‘ He has left behind him (to quote a previous 
biographer) the reputation of a man of great talents and extensive 
learning, indefatigable industry, and strict integrity, who was 
always assiduous in the right discharge of all the offices of public 
and private life. He w^as a man of great philanthropy, disinte- 
restedness and humanity; and was ever anxious for the promotion 
of medical science, and the melioration of the human race. History 
does not perhaps furnish us with a stronger instance of unbounded 
and unremitting zeal for the acquisition of useful knowledge, and 
of unlimited beneficence in promoting the health and welfare of 
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liis fellow-creatnres. A man who could leave his kindred and Ills 
country to travel in foreign climes, amidst pestilence and death, 
for the purpose of relieving suffering humanity, and promoting 
medical science ; who without reward, and at the risk of his ov/ii 
health and of his life, would attend the sick, the dying, and the 
destitute, well deserves the admiration and gratitude, not only of 
his own countrymen, but also of the friends of humanity in eveiy 
part of the world 

The most superficial reader cannot fail to observe through all 
his works, the pervading anxiety of Dr. Jackson respecting the 
health and well-being of the soldier. The possession of health, 
as he forcibly observed, gives power to the arm, and courage to 
the heart, in confidence of power. The inward activity of the 
same quantity of physical force multiplies effect, but power and 
activity are incompatible with feeble health.’ Everywhere he 
urges the necessity and importance of a constant reference on 
this subject to the experience and counsel of the best military 
surgeons. But the health of the soldier, ^though the cardinal 
hinge of effect in armies,’ has hitherto not been attended to by 
those who have had, and who always must have, so large a share 
of the preservative or preventive part (the ‘internal economy and 
discipline’ of Sir John Moore) in their hands. On the ground 
of universal experience, he asserts, that this neglect will continue 
until medical officers, ‘ have that place in the counsels of military 
communities that is due to science : the health history of the late 
wars in Europe is demonstrative in proof of the important fact, 
that military life has been sacrificed in an enormous proportion to 
ignorance ; that is, to the imwiiiingness of commanders to be 
advised on subjects which they could not themselves be supposed 
to know.’ Next to his anxiety for the health and welfare of the 
soldier, was his care that he should in siclaiess cost as little as 
possible to the state. It is now matter of history, that the royal 
warrant of 1st January, 1806, fixing the rate of hosifital stop- 
page at ten-pence a day, originated in the demonstration so often 
furnished by Dr. Jackson, that the sum of money which feeds a 
soldier in barracks is sufficient to feed him and furnish him with 
necessary comforts in hospital. The medical department occa- 
sions, in such case, no expense to the state beyond the salary of 
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medical officers, medicines and lodgings. This must have effected 
enormous savings to the state; and we have shewn in a preceding 
page, how much his exposure of the former wasteful system of 
the medical board, must have led to the change for the better that 
took place, while his plan substituted for the colonial contract 
alone, saved £80,000 to the British government*. 

Eemarkable as was our author for personal disinterestedness, 
yet in every matter affecting the credit and efficiency of his depart- 
ment, considered as an essential and integral part of the army, 
he felt and wrote as became his high character for honor and just 
consideration. He declared that if ever medicine emerge from its 
low condition, ‘ raising its head so as to fix its station among the 
sciences, it is more than probable that it will owe its good fortune 
to the medical officers of armies, and more likely to the medical 
officers of the British army than to others.’ He urged the 
claim of the medical department of the army to a share in military 
honors and distinction, on the fair ground that, ‘as the medical 
staff shares in the fatigues and dangers of war, in just return it is 
entitled to a share of advantages;’ so also thought Napoleon, 
designated by the historian of the Peninsular War, as “the great- 
est man of whom history makes mention, the most wonderful com- 
mander, and most sagacious politician, the most profound states- 
man.” The great surgeons of the French armies deserved all their 
military honours, and their master conceived that to withhold 
them, would have been alike unjust and discreditable to a service, 
which, perhaps more than any other, needeth the fostering care of 
the state. “A consistence in the system of recompences,” he 
thought demanded that the leaders in military surgery, and the 
bestowers and curators of lasting benefits on the fleets and axmiies 
of France, as well as on humanity at large, should be honoured 
and distinguished. Upon this question, it is presumed that there 
will be no difference of opinion amongst men of enlarged and just 
views. How then, it may be asked, came an officer who con- 
.^ferred on the British army such undoubted and lasting benefits 
to die unrewarded and undistinguished from the crowd ? What 


* Surely the widow of the man who j sion ta have been settled upon her ? We 
eifected such savings ought not to be I think so, and we think public opinion 
neglected by the state in her declining | will ratify it, since we can assure the 
years. In plain words, ought not a pen- * reader that such aid is very needful. 
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are the honors that such a man as Dr. Jackson woiiid not have 
graced ? How long, it may be asked, would the discipline of the 
army, esprit de corps, and the ascendancy of glorious aspirations 
in the country be maintained, with zeal, if military officers were 
left, as a return for their best and most enthusiastic exertions, to 
^ the reward which is within themselves T If all reward were 
confined to this species as respects military officers, would it not 
be considered as absurd and unjust ; and if so, why should medical 
officers be left merely to the internal consciousness of desert ? It 
is very possible that medical men themselves are partly to blame 
for what looks like cool neglect on the part of the state. The 
language of many of them would lead to the conclusion, that they 
repose upon a certain quietism of conscious merit, that stands in 
the place of all external stimulation. They smile with a sort of 
pity at the notion of any decorative recognition on the part of the 
state. To alleviate human misery, and to relieve the pangs of 
suffering, this of itself is sufficient reward for any man. If so, 
■why do not the wealthy and the noble take to tlie profession, and 
enjoy this luxurious consciousness * in full perfection, seeing that 
it surpasseth all that can be done for amour propre from without? 
Granted, that the medical officer has at times the noble conscious- 
ness of god-like privileges in giving hope to despair, and life to 
the dying, binding up the most desperate wounds, and restoring 
the shattered limb — ^lias he not also his uneasiness of spirit, his 
mortifications, and his slights of class ? Is there nothing besides 
for him but his pay and allowances ? Can the life of the spirit of 
man subsist entirely on a consciousness of Protestant Eenedlc- 
tinism and professional philanthropy? Is he not an officer as 
well as a healing man? Does he not share the perils of the 
militaiy officer, and is he not exposed to dangers of his own, in 
which the military officer does not sliare ? Does it not require 
quite as much courage to w^alk alone into a ward reeking with 
contagion, as it does to stand fire with hundreds and thousands of 
others, all emulous and excited by the sociality of glorious em-^ 
prise, and the certammis ga%dia 9 He shares in both ? 

To seek truth in the lair of nature, and to develope it induc- 
tively, was with Jackson a necessity of being. He appeared per- 
petually to rise superior to depressing influences, and to feel the 
calm ennohling conviction, that all that is not sterling and true, 
all that m merely showy, factitious, and plumy, shall assuredly be 
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consumed like stubble; while the fine gold of truth will come 
purified out of the furiiace of time. His soul was not insensible, 
but on the contrary, keenly alive to the claims of true fame. The 
Dalilah of mere notoriety, and conventional plausibility and adu- 
lation, had no attractions for him. He had a true perception of 
the fame that is imperishable — and appealed to posterity. To his 
desire for this fame, such as was worshipped by the brave spirits 
of hoar antiquity, he made his ease and comfort subservient. 
His passions were but the servants of a commanding, vigorous, 
and enlightened will, under the guidance of an unprofessing, but 
sincere piety. The public good was not a cloak of pretence with 
him, under which he sheltered snugly his self-individual interests ; 
but rather a breastplate of proof, with which he braved danger 
and obloquy at the call of duty. Nothing shews this so con- 
vincingly and beautifully, as his promptness in old age, when men 
are usually most tenacious of punctilio, to give rank and 
seniority to the winds, when the occasion seemed to demand a 
generous and voluntary sacrifice : he stood not, as we have seen, at 
seventy-seven upon the order* of precedence in the etiquette of 
position, but was ready to fall in under a junior in the service of 
his country. Let every one in his sphere, when the emergency 
requires it, go and do likewise. 

Conjoined with his fine zeal, we find a characteristic modesty — 
characteristic not only as regards the individual, but the class of 
men of true genius ; for genius is ever modest, and never magni- 
fies itself save defensively. It cannot be vain for the simple 
reason that it is proud. It is simple, unaffected, and dignified in 
the assurance of its own worth. 

In an age when a material philosophy appears to have invaded 
the sanctuary of the ideal, as caring for none of these things, and 
when nought seems to be valued, but what can be cooked, worn, 
or grasped, whatever enhances the imaginative and the venerable 
should be cherised warmly. We are not at all disposed to deny 
that words have somewhat too much taken up the place of things 
in certain systems of education. Let not the ardent and aspiring 
mind, however, that finds a congenial pleasure in classical studies, 
be debarred of them. Emphatically does the practice of J ackson, 
of always having by him, for contemplation and reference, the 
Greek and Latin classics, prove how sincerely he agreed with 
the ^noblest Eoman of them all.** Hwc studia adolescentiam 
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ahmt^ semctutem oUectmitySecmidm res ormnt., mlmnis perf%gmm 
pr(jeben% delectmit dom% mn imjpedimt foris^ 4*c. That 
such studies were a solace to him, says something also for his 
country, as furnishing the poor man with that sustaining edu- 
cation which is religion’'s best safeguard, and next to it in pre- 
servative power against idleness and vice, as well as the most 
invigorating incentive against the mephitic vapours of disappoint- 
ment and despondency. 

This is not the place to speak of his professional publications, 
which we briefly dismiss by saying, that they are characterized by 
vigour of thought, close observation of nature, and originality of 
views. The work, however, by which he will, if we mistake not, 
be best known to posterity, is the one before us. The reader who 
expects mere dry essays on military affairs, will be surprised as 
gratified in turning over its pages, to find that he is under the 
guidance of a masculine and profound intellect, which traces the 
progress of society throughout the world, inductively and admi- 
rably, while professing only to treat of the economy and discipline 
of armies. Already it has receive^d the imprimatur of a hero'^s 
approbation — of him who was left ‘ alone in his glory’ on the 
height of Corunna. The author has brought to liis work the 
light of a wiser philosophy than was too often the fashion of his 
day. He demonstrates that the basis of all strength is religion, 
morality, and order, and that without these military power has no 
permanence of cohesion. He unfolds in a perspicuous manner 
grand views of national character, and the hosts of history are 
marshalled before us in more than review array. We have in his 
pages a clear insight into many motives, and a lucid estimate of 
the action and re-action of causes upon the human heart as 
wielded in mass for a power of offence or defence. One principle 
runs luminously through the whole, that discipline is the hoop 
that keeps together the staves of this great state vessel, military 
power ; and that much indeed depends not merely upon the nature 
of the hoops, but the quality, seasoning, and fibre of the staves. 
An army should be carefully recruited, and if amenable to perfect 
discipline, and sensible to sympathies of patriotism and religious 
impression, it must be invincible. He convincingly shews that 
appearance in forming the materials of armies is not reility ; that 
materials ought to be arranged according to the measure of actual 
force ; that sensibility to the principle of action ought to be rife 
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itt every part of the military machine. His very key-note is, ‘ that 
certain classes of men possess certain distinctions of character 
physically and morally; and that the combination and proper 
adjustment of the classes in an army or military instrument, accord- 
ing to their properties, deserve the attention of the tactician and 
military commander in an especial manner,’ We find throughout 
the work, the experience of sublimated common sense in unison 
with the love of ancient times, in which the light of a rare 
practical wisdom is brought to bear alike on times remote as 
the present. All that is most valuable in the abstracts of the 
sage and the moralist is happily blended with the technical 
requirements of the tactician and the warrior. Ancients and 
moderns, friends and foes, fellow-countrymen and foreigners, are 
all impartially mustered in review by one whose glance is very 
penetrating, and whose knowledge of man is as extensive as it is 
just and discriminative. All are weighed rigorously in the balance 
of the sanctuary, and rated according to their merits and defects, 
nought extenuating, nought over-colouring. Nothing is over- 
looked. The great and the little are well considered, and each 
has its appropriate place and limits ; for our author, like all who 
have been remarkable for large capacity, was as keenly observant 
of the minute as the great; deeming nothing that enters into 
combination, less or more affecting results, as beneath notice or 
calculation, and no whole as too great for the due analysis of 
its parts. The work is one which no military man should be 
without, nor should it be absent from the library of the states- 
man. The greatest general, as well as the most astute politician, 
may refer profitably to its pages. The style is clear and forcible 
throughout. It has its faults, and they are obvious to the hyper- 
critical. Its peculiarities are perhaps sufficiently accounted for 
by the author’s early disadvantages, the hurry incidental to his 
active life, and the resolution to which he adhered of reading 
no translated work. His language is sometimes homely, not to 
say rugged ; and repetitions may be detected, arising from a 
conscientious solicitude to be thoroughly understood in what he 
felt to be of grave import; but the critic will never find obscu- 
rity, feebleness, or a going about the bush to insinuate a truth 
rather than to state it boldly. All is simple, undaunted, truthful, 
and impressive. There is indeed, as it were, a martial gran- 
deur in the procession of his subject, like the solemn march of 
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a Eiighty host. His sentmces ha¥e often a reflex action on the 
mind, that draws back attention again to the consideration of 
their weighty truth. They are pregnant with thought, and a 
very succinct remark perhaps brings on a train of meditation. 
Notwithstanding the obligation upon him, from the nature of the 
subject, to do justice unto all, and to testify uncompromisingiy 
respecting the comparative qualities of each, a fine vein of 
patriotic sentiment is perceptible throughout, though never ob- 
trusively prominent ; and a manly, honest, and plain-spoken 
spirit of freedom breathes over all. He has a downright scorn 
of conventional reserve where the truth should appear, stating 
results or inferences without mental or party reservations. He 
seems to have estimated the working of the aristocratic prin- 
ciple in armies at its just value, deeming, with a powerful 
writer of our day, “ that for any great purpose of peace or 
war, the middle classes of the empire are the saviours of their 
country.’’ 

W e have thus endeavoured, as far as our materials permitted, 
to give a plain and intelligible account of a very uncommon man. 
He ms rather with armies, than of them ; that is, in regard 
to personal statics; and yet, who has described w^hat armies 
have been, are, and ought to be, so well I He was essentially 
a soldier in his feelings, habits, and objects, though a philo- 
sophic one, withal. He ow^'ed something to circumstances, but 
more to talent and integrity, and not a little to true genius. 
We never see him at a loss. In the barrack, the hospital, on 
the march, or in action with the enemy, he w'as ever useful, 
humane, efficient, and brave. He was always going out of self, 
and studying to benefit others to the utmost of liis power. It 
was the same in private life. Friendship with him *was a sacred 
and staunch bond — ^a living fountain, springing from the depths 
of his pure humanity. That he was not altogether overborne 
and crushed by a cruel system of persecution, was owing, in a 
great degree, to the salient energies of his own. mind, and partly 
to the support of that excellent friend, whom his merits had 
bound to him with chords of steel, the right gallant and stead- 
fast Sir Harry Calvert, and of the commander-in-chief, that high- 
minded, generous-hearted prince, who was, indeed, not only the 
soldier’s friend, but the friend of the soldier’s friend wherever 
he recognized him. 
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The grave received Eobert Jackson as a shock of com in 
his season. He descended into it, not as is often the case, with 
long lingering ailments, tottering pace, faculties for years be- 
numbed, affections blunted, and feelings withered. No, but with 
an eye to the last of unquenclied vivacity and intelligence, a 
countenance glowing with benevolence, a mind still unsated and 
thirsting for science, and a heart as vividly alive to the claims of 
friendship and goodness, and as tenderly overflowing with pity 
for human suffering, as in the days of his prime. This was a 
man whom a king might have delighted to honor. Something, it 
may be conceived, in the way of distinction from the common 
herd, was due to him, as a man, and as an army medical-ofiicer ; 
were it only for his admirable system of hospital finance, which 
had saved hundreds of thousands to the state, and his sanatory 
measures that saved battalions from disease and death. Surely 
for one who had turned the power of subtle analysis so largely 
to the public good; who had said boldly in his place what it 
behoved a patriotic public servant to declare ; surely a practical 
philosopher with such a far retrospectiveness taking a calm bird'^s- 
eye view of the historical horizon, or a just and penetrating one 
of the contemporary epoch, and giving his views to the world 
with such force, originality, freedom and freshness, merited some 
public mark of regard I Be that as it may, had he written nothing 
but the work before us, he would he acknowledged as a public 
benefactor ; for who deserves the title better than he who, unfold- 
ing the volume of human nature, impresses the great lesson 
that what is merely aggressive and vicious, however strong for a 
time, will assuredly eventually perish; that only the defensive, 
the patriotic, and the right, will stand the shocks of time ; and 
that nothing is truly strong, consistent, and enduring, but what is 
correct in principle, and scientific in its adjustments. He has 
written as with an iron pen upon the rock, so that all men, but 
especially his countrymen, may read and reflect upon the great 
truths each in his place, that without a never-sleeping discipline 
perfect in all its parts, and a sterling piety with its corslet of 
holiness, no country can defend itself with armies, and no armies 
can be eventually victorious. But promotion cometh not from the 
east or the west : it is often the result more of accident than a 
recognised principle. If it came from a fixed principle of doing 
honor to all to whom honor is due, without reference to aristocratic 
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^lass-leanings and influence, then would it be unintelligible how 
a man like Jackson came to be so overlooked or wilfully neg- 
lected as he seems to have been. His name is not to be found 
in the distinguished, by Gazette. Why, we leave it to those 
who cherish this exclusive system to declare. If we ask, what 
order usually conceded to men of the people he would not have 
graced, we can easily anticipate the reply of the wise. If we 
ask, what the sovereign or the government did for such a truly 
noble and soldierly character, in the way of conferring distinction, 
the answer is as simple as was the cast of his own vigorous intel- 
lect, and amiable disposition — ^Nothino! His only reward then 
was the internal one — sufficient one for a good man perhaps, but 
for which he owes nothing to rank or power. The reflexion of 
this internal reward is all the honor his memory has as yet 
received, w^liich will become enhanced as his works are better dis- 
tributed, known, and appreciated. We find then that a man 
eminent for his public spirit, his services, his varied information 
and learning, brought up in a military school, and throwing out 
his ideas continually for military pm’poses of improvement; a 
man remarkable for his chivalric contempt of death in the cause 
of duty, no less than for his general disinterestedness, nice deli- 
cacy, and scrupulous integrity in every relation ; a man esteemed 
highly too by many whose regard of itself stamped the honor 
and merit of the recipient: we find that seventeen years ago, 
one who was all this, died in England in comparative obscurity, 
unnoticed by the authorities of the day. All this happened, 
too, to one who had conferred important benefits on the British 
army; and it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that such palpable public neglect could not have occurred in 
the case of any individual in any other walk of life, having a 
moiety even of the intellectual and moral ascendancy, or tire 
claims of hard, honourable, and faithful services, possessed by 
Robert Jackson. 
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The Author of the present volume takes leave to inform the 
reader, that he published a work in the. year 1804, entitled, 
A View of the Formation^ Discipline^ and Economy of Armies, 
The matter of the work was thought, by a few of the military 
who took the trouble to peruse it, to be good, that is, true in 
fact, and not without utility. The mamier of putting it to- 
gether was not graceful; and, from that or other cause, it did 
not obtain the notice of the public. It slept in its cradle for 
twenty years. It is now raised up from it, grown in size con- 
siderably, and somewhat differently fashioned ; but not yet so 
fashioned as to give expectation of a good reception in the 
world. The schoolmaster who read lectures on the Ait of War 
to Hannibal, was ridiculed as a pedant speaking to a master; 
and it is not probable that the physician who ventures to give 
instruction on the mode of forming, training, and maintaining 
the instrument of war in discipline and efficiency, will escape 
with lighter censure from the tribunals of the present time. 
The attempt will be deemed an encroachment on the military 
province : it is not so in fact. An estimate of materials is 
primary to the erection of the military as well as other fabric; 
and as medical men are, or ought to be, from the nature 
of their studies, better acquainted with the materials of which 
armies are composed than men of other professions, the author 
is not disposed to admit the charge of encroachment — ^not even 
to allow that he has exceeded the limit of his station in doing 
what he has done. He desires to be useful. He has no pre- 
tension to the talent which commands distinction ; but he has 
common sense like other men, and he does not presume to offer 
anything, on the present occasion, beyond what common sense 
has pointed out to him in a wide field of experience. That his 
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experience been wide will not be denied, when it is known 
that he is in* his seventy-fourth year, that he has served in 
three British wars, that he has often been near the scene of 
service ; and, moreover, that he has had the opportunity of see- 
ing, so as to observe and minutely to look into, the condition 
of most of the armies of the military powders of Europe. He 
has thus seen how things are brought together, how they are 
put together, and how they are kept together; and, taking 
these things into consideration, he does not regard himself as 
altogether incompetent to the task which he has assumed, 
namely, that of laying down the fundamental beams of a militay 
structure, not that of adorning the structure for the coup crmil 
of parade, or of manoeuvering it, when formed, for hostile con- 
tact in the field of combat. These belong to princes or com- 
manders 603 officio; and no attempt is made, in the present 
case, to take the ofilce out of their hands. 

The materials of armies are collected in different ways. 
They are collected, for instance, by conscription or general levy, 
by purchase with money as commodities of traffic, and some- 
times by force and fi'aud, vulgarly called kidnapping. The con- 
script may be supposed to be reluctant to arms, the mercenary 
has no attachment beyond the value of his hire, and the in- 
veigled or kidnapped is necessarily repugnant. It is evident to 
any one who takes the trouble to consider things in their true 
relations, that an army formed of materials so heterogeneous as 
those alluded to, cannot, without the infusion of an extra spirit 
of activity, move consistently in its course, or strike energetically 
in its act. The several parts of the structure tend, by their 
natural inclinations or acquired habits, to different developements ; 
they counteract each other in their movements, consequently 
produce a jarring or imperfect effect. As the materials of 
armies are collected variously, so they are put together super- 
ficially, that is, by size and external resemblance, not by po%ver 
or capacity; and as size and power are not connected by an 
undeviating law of nature, the act of the product is not, as now 
said^ consistent in its manner of proceeding, or efficient in its 
eflfeist; aa the act of a body united scientifically by internal 
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power. This, which might be supposed a priori, is proved in 
experience by trial. The evil arising from the rule commonly 
adopted in tactical arrangement is serious and important; 
and, as the writer is desirous to do good, he has, with all 
due deference to the masters of the military art, taken the 
liberty of suggesting an expedient, through the well-considered 
application of which the inconveniences complained of may 
be in some degree obviated. The expedient is simple. It 
merely implies the examination of properties, and the substan- 
tiation of powers, prior to the act of combining or putting to- 
gether. Correspondence in power, rather than size and external 
resemblance, is here assumed as the rule of arrangement. The 
rule comprehends no mystery ; and, if it be properly understood 
and correctly executed, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
movements of the military body thence arising will generally be 
in harmony, the result of the act effective as a result of cor- 
rect combination. The measure proposed, fanciful and absurd 
as it may be thought to be, promises union in action, in so far * 
as depends on physical capacity ; and it thus goes a great 
way in bringing military operations under rules of scientific 
calculation. 

The value of augmenting the force of the military instru- 
ment, by a scientific adaptation of its several parts to one 
another, is evident to the commonest understanding; the value 
of animating the instrument so formed, by the influence of a 
strong and consistent principle of action, is not less obvious, 
but it is not so easily attained. The impression of fear a iergo 
is the ostensible engine employed to move, or to regulate the 
movement of military force ; but, as the impression of fear acts 
by aversions, no certain calculation can be made of the effect 
of its operation. Human nature recoils from danger wherever 
it presents itself; and, in spite of the drillings of tacticians, 
human nature retains its propensity to fly from the greater eviL 
The soldier, according to this principle, recoils from the danger 
which threatens to destroy his life. He advances to encounter 
it, as urged by a cause of paramount .force acting on the rear, 
or as attracted by something connected with the clanger in 
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front which his soul covets. The tactician assiiBies the impres- 
sion of fear as the engine of military movement; but he does 
not, in the wTiter‘*s opinion, assume it on grounds that are cor- 
rectly founded in the true constitution of man's nature. It is the 
object of the tactician‘’s labom* to make the soldier brave : it is a 
solecism in reason to attempt to do so by acting on the cowardly 
ingredient which attaches to the human condition. Where fear 
moves the act, there is no exercise of judgment; and as there 
is no independence of mind within in such case^ there can be 
no calculation of the acts that are without. The impression of 
fear restrains from retrograde where it is placed in the rear— it 
does not stimulate to a forward course except by collision ; and 
as acts from collision are blind acts of force, the military act 
thence originating is necessarily at random — the fortune of war 
thrown entirely on a table of chances. But while the engine 
here assumed as the mover of military action is degrading ' to 
human nature in its principle, it is not true in its act as judged 
by human experience. It is not capable of forcing an army 
to overcome a strong obstacle; for it is a fundamental law in 
the constitution, as now said, that man acted on by fear, and 
by fear only, recoils from the greater danger ; he thus fluctuates 
between fears, and is not a soldier in the true sense of the wnrd, 
for he has not a principle of action within Mm. 

If the impression of fear a ter go be insufficient to move, or 
to sustain military force in movement, in the face of strong 
danger, the tactician who forms an araiy for practical use, will, 
it is presumed, seek for other means of animation through which 
he may hope to attain his purpose. The attachment which 
the human race forms for the soil on which it draws its first 
breath, is one of the most general, and perhaps one of the 
strongest, of the attacliments which characterise the human spe- 
cies. It is an instinctive feeling of independence — a primary 
and constitutional injunction to maintain the constituted sphere 
against the encroachments of external force. The earth is the 
inheritance of man; and man clings, by constitutional instinct, 
to the defence of his inheritance. He claims independence for 
himself ; and, by an act of instinctive kindness and generosity, 
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he desires to maiEtain the independenee of the weaker parts of 
the creation that are planted within liis circle. The mind is 
ennobled by assuming the office of protection ; mid, while en- 
nobled by the expanding idea, it is filled with gratitude to the 
Ordator for the benefits which itself enjoys, and for the power 
which it possesses of affording the benefit of protection to others. 
The simple son of the earth is a patriot by what may be calied 
innate propensity ; and lie is a generous patriot in his pri- 
mitive or unadulterated condition. He is the material of a 
national army; but he is a material not to be found in what 
is called the civilized world ; or, if found by chance, lie is so 
managed and moulded by art that national sentiment, op- 
pressed by assumed authority, is suffocated and ultimately 
extinguished.; 

In defect of national military sentiment, or in counteraction 
of its operations, a phantom of military glory is calied up by 
tacticians to animate military force to ^ but it is only 

a feeble and an uncertain substitute, after all the pains that 
are or can be employed in bringing it out. The operation of 
military glory moves in all its steps by the transgression of 
moral justice,, and as, such is an unhallowed motive to be 
applied to the animation of an army; but even if hallowed, it 
is not of extensive influence on the military mass. It rarely 
touches the common man, unless by a species of frenzy under 
that universal and radical revolution, which, extinguishing arti- 
ficial distinctions and formal institutions, leaves the country 
open to the common eye as the common object of attachment. 
The operation is then energetic; but it is seldom of long 
duration. ,■ , , , 

The springs of military action alluded to not existing in the 
military recruit, or not being stable and calculable in effect, the 
tactician is forced to seek for others more common, or of more 
dependence. Patriotism, or love of country, is a legitimate prin- 
ciple in war, inasmuch as it implies defence of the native soil, 
as the rightful inheritance of the inhabitant. It is legitimate; 
but it scarcely has an existence among the nations of Europe 
at the present time. Military glory is a phantom which acts 
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on the imagination, and as such cannot be calculated in its 
operations. The desire of aggrandizing the condition by force 
and fraud is unjust in itself, and unhallowed as a inotive for 
war; it is, notwithstanding, the common motive for collecting 
armies, and it is the principal motive which keeps armies in 
activity* The passion of cupidity is an aggrandizing passion. 
It has a forward com-se ; and, in this forward coinse, it amasses 
materials and organizes them into armies, by a process that 
may in some manner be called instinctive. The desire of money 
to buy bread fills the military ranks; the hopes of spoil stimu- 
late to exertion* The man of aims is pui*chasable as a com- 
modity of traffic, and applicable to all uses; consequently an 
instrument of unhallowed purposes for a bribe in money. Money 
becomes, in this manner, the moving engine of armies; and, 
in the language of statesmen, it is the sinews of war. It is 
not denied that it is the sinews of predatory or royal war; it 
is the canker-worm of national war, that is, war undeiiaken 
for the defence of the native soil, and the general and indra- 
dual independence of the native subject. If we permit ourselves 
to look at the question mth the eye of the philosopher, money 
will be found to hive a corrupting and ensla\dng influence every- 
where, inasmuch as it uniformly, and more effectually than any 
other engine, brings man under the dominion of the most 
sordid of the human passions. This is proved in every page 
of human history 


* In looking at the radical operation 
of nioiiey on the military instrument, it 
will be difficult to find an instance, in 
the whole field of contentions, where hu- 
man liberty has been vindicated, and a 
true form of government established, 
through the aid of money. This re- 
mark, which may seem to be iirelevant, 
is elicited by looking at the situation 
of the Greeks, who are now contend- 
ing in arms for the vindication of their 
liberty, and the sovereignty of the soil 
which covers the ashes of their fathers* 
The Turk is the sovereign of Greece, 
arbitrary and cruel; and the Greek 


abhors him. Besides abhorrence of ty- 
ranny, the Greeks have a feeling of the 
free condition of human nature, stronger 
and more radical, in so far as appeared 
to the writer, than any other people in 
Europe. They were oppressed, and rose 
up against oppression. Many of the 
wealthy and generous of the English na- 
tion desired to give them pecuniary aid, 
as believing pecuniary aid to be a re- 
medy for all evils. They meant well, 
but they did not act wisely ; for they did 
not consider that the operation of money 
is radically corruptive ; that it acts par- 
tially on society, and, by acting par- 
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Besides suggestions on the selection of military materials, and 
the modes of animating the military ranks when mechanically 
formed, the writer has added such remarks on training, discipline, 
and economy, as occurred to him in a course of long observation. 
His view of training and discipline will be deemed severe by those 
who have been nursed in the lap of luxury; it will %o1i bear hard 
on those who possess the powers of a healthy constitution. The 
primary rule in training and discipline consists in trying and mea- 


tlaily, dissevers the social or national 
union, which rests on a basis of equality 
and common good; consequently, that 
it cannot do otherwise than act sinis- 
trously on the affairs of Greece. Where 
foreign gold glances on the eye, the 
lustre of liberty is obscured, and the 
edge of the patriot sword is blunted. 

A poison is secretly conveyed in the mo- 
ney-donation of the generous, the pa- 
triot spirit and independent mind being 
insulted by it, as by a tender of charity. It 
is different with foreigners, who have 
taken a place in the ranks, and identified 
themselves with the cause of the Greeks — 
these are friends in reality, entitled to 
wear the patriot laurel, ' 

The Greek cause strongly engages the 
sympathies of mankind. It is a noble 
cause ; but we must not conceal from our- 
selves that the issue of it is yet doubtful. 
The dangers are considerable ; but they 
do not arise from want of money. They 
arise from want of union; and want of 
union, even discord, instead of being 
diminished, is likely to be increased by 
the operations of money, particularly by 
foreign donations. A leader of para- 
mount force of genius, capable of attract- 
ing every eye and rivetting every exer- 
tion to one point, is the desideratum of 
Greece ; and, in so far as we can judge, 
it has not yet appeared as a native j^ro- 
duct, except in the late Marco Bozzaris, 
who appeared to have been a fit leader 
in a cause of liberty. The noble Eng- 
lishman who recently attached himself to 
the Greek standard possessed the qua- 
lity which Greece wanted : his presence 
threw a brilliant ray of hope on an other- 


wise dark prospect. Lord Byron’s ori- 
ginal mind, electric genius, and patriot 
spirit, as of the first excellence, promised 
much. He had an intimate knowledge 
of human nature, and of the motives of 
human action, however disguised. The 
exquisite tact of discernment, and the 
ardour of spirit which he possessed, en- 
abled, or would have enabled him, to 
animate the torpid to exertion ; and his 
judgment, which was sound in all great 
things, could not, together with the force 
of his character, have failed to convince 
the Greek, that the nation which seeks 
to he free, must achieve its freedom by 
its own arm, and its own pecuniary 
means. Foreign aid is of no real depend- 
ence; and foreign donations of money, 
instead of rousing, have a direct ten- 
dency to lull, benumb, or vitiate the pa- 
triot spirit. Lord Byron was not bred 
a soldier, and soldiers will think that his 
value, as a presumptive military leader, 
is overrated. If not bred a soldier, he 
was bom a man of genius; and a man 
of genius becomes a general, in a con- 
test for liberty, on grounds superior to 
the drHlings of the Prussian school, even 
if Frederick himself were drill-master, 
i The hopes anticipated from the exer- 
tions of this sublime spirit and heroic 
man are now gone, and the independence 
of Greece is in danger. It is not denied 
that foreign gold may expedite the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk from the Greek ter- 
ritory ; but it may be added, at the same 
time, that foreign gold will introduce a 
master not less inimical to true liberty 
than the Turk himself. 
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Sluing powers of exertion, in mateliing them, and in exercising 
them when matched in such a manner that the exerted act of the 
whole be comparatively as the act of one. This is the point to 
be worked : and it is an attainable point, but it is not easy to be 
attained. 

The economical rules of the present tract will be deemed 
equally harsh as the rules of training and discipline. They may 
be harsh, but they are not impracticable. Heat and cold, hunger, 
thirst, and other privations, not inferior in degree to those wliich 
fall to the lot of soldiers in the service of the field, are not 
unknown to the writer ; and though his physical powers never 
stood high in a scale of comparison, he rarely yielded to the 
hardships under which stronger men complained, or sunli. The 
sufferings of the common mass were sometimes great in the 
scenes where he has been ; but when the causes were examined 
correctly, the sufferings were found, for the most part, to be 
owing to bad management, rather than to real physical neces- 
sity. If a commander be without knowledge, that is, without 
correct knowledge, of the physical powers and moral disposi- 
tions of the troops which he leads into a field of difficulty, their 
safety may be compromised to his ignorance, and he justly 
blamed for the evils which ensue. On the other hand, if tlie 
troops themselves have not foresight and discretion, as a fruit 
of training and experience, they will suffer hardship through 
their ,own defects, in spite of the care and intelligence of the 
commander. 

A sketch of the military character of the nations wliich are 
or which have been most eminent in war, is tliriist, by way 
of digression, into the pages of the present voluiiio. The exe- 
cution is defective; but should the younger class of military 
readers be induced, by the perusal of it, to study the grounds 
of military science, that is, to analyse the records of history, 
and to seek for the principle which gives success to arms, the 
undertaking will not he altogether useless. It is important 
that the young officer know the character and power of the 
instrument with which he acts, as well as the nature and cha- 
racter of that against which he is destined to act. Some part 
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of this, it is presumed, may be attained by a close study of 
military character, as it stands in the records of national his- 
tory ; and with a desire to contribute a mite towards the attain- 
ment of an object so important as that alluded to, the writer 
has brought the principal armies of ancient and modern times 
under view, considering the view as grounds on which the young 
military mind may reflect with advantage. 

The subject of the present work has been under the author’^s 
consideration for upwards of twenty years. He has looked at it 
without prepossession, as desirous to ascertain the truth. He 
believes that many of the hints which have occurred to him 
would tend, if properly understood, to diminish the miseries 
which are common in military life ; and in that belief he has 
put them together, and now presents them to the public, gratified 
if they do good ; at any rate, satisfied with himself, as acquitted 
of a duty which he conceives to belong to the station in which 
he has acted. 
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PART I. 


ESTIMATE OF QUALITIES, AND SELECTION OF 
MILITARY RECRUITS. 


The selection of persons who are possessed of intellectual and 
physical capacity for the practice of war, and the systematic in- 
struction of persons so selected in approved forms of discipline 
for the accomplishment of purposes, may he regarded as an object 
of high national concern. It conduces to the preservation of 
national independence from the aggressions of foreign force, and 
on this ground demands the deepest attention of patriotic states- 
men, and the closest study of scientific soldiers. 

The properly united action of the several parts of military 
force which constitutes an army, may be regarded as the main 
hinge of success in the field of battle ; hence military tactic, 
wiiich is the science of estimating power, and of arranging sepa- 
rate and independent parts into a whole, so as to concentre the 
force of many, and to render the force so concentred capable of 
being applied to a given point of attack with precise effect, cannot 
be otherwise regarded than an important science, not only with 
those who aim at conquest, or the subjugation of others, but with 
those who desire simply to maintain a given station, and to assert 
independence in their own circle. Every human being who inha- 
bits the earth has a sphere and station assigned to it by the 
Creator of the universe; and every one has an innate desire to 
move in that sphere, and moreover a given quantity of force 
allotted for the maintaining of the movement. The condition is 
primary in maifs constitutional organization ; and it is important, 
as comprising a precise rule of individual physical independence. 
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But, besides the physical independence belonging to the indivi- 
dual, masses of men, when contingently brought together in the 
business of life, tend, by what may be called almost instinctive 
propensity, to form associations and to combine powers, some- 
times offensively, for conquest or extension of the common sphere, 
sometimes defensively, for the maintaining a common station 
against the real or supposed aggression of others. The act which 
results from this combination is artificial and political. Whether 
it be directed to assert independence against the encroachments 
of external force, or to extend its own sphere by applying com- 
bined force to the oppression of neighbours, it is the condition 
to which tactic and the military art are rendered subservient. 

Whatever be the object of organizing a military force, whether 
defence or conquest, it is obvious, in order that it be effec- 
tive when applied to purpose, that the base be laid on sure 
grounds, and that all the subsequent steps bear directly on the 
base. The principle commonly assumed by tacticians, as the 
base on which the military instrument is formed, is factitious, 
that is, an appearance presmnptive only of the reality. That 
which is here assumed is real, as implying in its conditions that 
nothing be admitted into it which has not been tried and proved 
by experiment to be sound and suitable. The ordinary tactieiaii 
assumes the idea that human materials are capable of being ac- 
curately estimated by appearance; and on this idea he proceeds 
to arrange them in the military fabric according to external 
i*osemblances. In so doing it is no arrogance to say that he 
commits a fundamental error. A fabric, constructed by tlie ex- 
ternal resemblance of parts, is pleasing to the eye by sii|)erfieial 
uniformity; it is even impressive at first sight, in the presumption 
that strength and beauty combine and move together by innate 
correspondence. There is fallacy in the assumption. Appear- 
ance is not reality. Strength in the field and uniformity on the 
parade are not the same thing ; nor are they to he judged by the 
same rule. The useful, consequently the desirable, arrangement 
of military materials, consists in the order and union which result 
from the movement of the instrument under all forms and deu^rees 
of exerted action. Every soldier of experience knows that the 
extent of exertion, and the endurance of toil, cannot be measured 
and calculated by external appearance, as the height of the 
stature and the symmetry of the limbs ; and hence, if that rule be 
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assumed as the principle of arrangement, and acted upon as an 
admitted truth, there is no cause for surprise if the act be dis- 
cordant when the powers are exerted to their utmost, and that 
the machine so constructed actually separate and fall to pieces 
under rude trials. On the contrary, if the materials be arranged 
according to measure of actual force as ascertained by experi- 
ment, rather than according to the quantity and appearance of 
the animal mass as it strikes the eye of the observer, a firm and 
permanent mechanical connexion will be assured under every pos- 
silDle form of exertion that can arise ; inasmuch as a place is 
given ill the fabric to every individual part according to the pmver 
which it is known to possess, and the endurance which it is. 
qualified to sustain. The physical capacities are here supposed 
to have been tried, and to have been proved to be equal, or nearly 
equal, to one another ; hence if^ with this equality of capacity, 
the sensibility to the principle of action be equally prominent in 
every individual part of the machine, there are grounds to believe 
that, as the physical power of every part is balanced justly, so 
the movement will be just throughout — ^united and irresistible in 
its effect according to the measure of its power. An army sq 
formed may be killed entire ; it cannot be routed. 

It will not be disputed that a preliminary knowledge of the 
structure of the animal body, and of the laws which regulate its 
economy, is, under all views of the case, an indispensable requisite 
for those who select the materials of armies, assign to the parts 
their several stations in the fabric, and superintend the movement 
of the fabric which they form through all its tactical evolutions. 
Such knowledge is important, but it is only to be attained by 
scientific study ; and, on this ground, it is presumed that every 
person who assumes the office of tactician will previously instruct 
himself in the science of anatomy, and make himself acquainted 
\vith the common laws of animal economy, so that he do not, 
when he proceeds to act, put things of opposite natures together 
through ignorance. It is from this source only that he can be 
qualified to know correctly how an animal body acts, and what 
it is capable of enduring before it fail in its action. The rudi- 
ment of the science is presented to the student in the school of 
anatomy. It is an important rudiment ; but it is not all that the 
tactician requires. A knowledge of military history, particularly 
of the revolutionary history of nations, where the mind appears 
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ill all its native vigour, is mainly necessary to enalile him to act 
scientifically in his proceedings. He is taught by the science of 
anatomy and physiology to calculate what man may do ; he learns 
from history what he has actually done. 

What is now mentioned may be considered as preliminary 
science. It is of value ; but valuable as it may be, the tactician, 
without practical experience of w^ar in all its forms and aspects, 
will still be defective in qualification for the dutj" of his office. 
It is necessary to guard against the influence of opinions built 
upon hypothetical foundations; and for this reason it is proper 
that those who train troops, or who prescribe rules for the training 
of troops, should know, by experience, what are the efiects which 
change of climate, vicissitude of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
rest and idleness, activity or exertion, produce on the body of 
man. The tactician must therefore have actually experienced a 
soldier’s life in the vaidoiis conditions of service, eaten of his bread, 
and slept under the covering of his blanket, to be competent to 
speak precisely on the subject of what is the best military regimen, 
or to what extent privations and toils may be endured without 
injuring health; that is, without destroying the capacity in the 
individual of preserving an effective place in the military fabric. 
These are important points to be known and ascertained; and 
it is presumed that, from the sources of knowledge and experience 
hereafter stated, those persons who reflect upon the connexions of 
cause and effect will know precisely to what extent a soldier may 
bear and suffer without being disabled, and in what mannei, and 
to what extent, his powers and capacity for war may be improved 
by education and discipline, so as to be rendered superior to tlie 
common mass. The knowledge is comprehensive : complex in 
appearance, it turns upon a simple hinge. 

The prompt application of superior force upon given points of 
an enemy’s position decides the fate of battle. The power of 
conducting this part of the military duty belongs exclusively to 
the military officer. The province of the author extends no 
further than to furnish suggestions for a scientific preparation 
of the instrument; that is, to aid in forming a struetnre, from 
a mixed mass of materials, which may be firm in itself, and 
capable of maintaining a regular and consistent movement in 
all its evolutions in the face of opposing force. As tlie duty 
of the author is confined to the preparation of the instrument, 
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an estimate of the properties of the materials becomes the first 
step in the undertaking. The quality of the materials may be 
viewed under six dijfferent heads, namely, 

1. According to race. 

2. Latitude of climate. 

3. Soil and local situation. 

4. Age and period of life. 

5. Stage of society — ^pursuits and occupations ; and, lastly, 

(). ' Estimate of powers and capacities, as existing in the 

actual constitution of the individual. 

§ 1. Peculiarities according to race. 

Philosophers have speculated, and continue to speculate, 
respecting the modes through which contingent causes operate, 
or have operated, in producing the distinctions of race which 
now obtain among mankind; but they have not attained a 
satisfactory explanation. There is an imitative power in Nature 
which acts, and appears to propagate subsequently, certain 
forms of configuration which were produced originally by force, 
error, or deviation. But though this be admitted as an appa- 
rent fact, it is not known, nor can any idea be formed of the 
nature or force of the contingency, which first transmuted a 
white man to a negro, or a negro to a white man, on the sup- 
position that all men are derived from a common parent, Man 
is various in appearance; but, however various he may be, he 
is the same animal wherever he is found — propagated in the 
same manner, attaining maturity through a similar process, pos- 
sessing nearly equal physical power, and nearly an equal term 
of physical existence, moved to act by similar desires, and re- 
strained from acting by similar impediments. Such is the general 
base of man’s common nature ; but, with this common base, there 
are distinctions of race which, though they may have been at first 
produced contingently and artificially, have at last so grown into 
habit, and have become so ingrafted in the animal organism, that 
they are ultimately considered as peculiar and primitive. The 
speculative discussion of the subject is left to professed physiolo- 
gists ; it belongs to the author’s province simply to state the fact, 
namely, that certain classes of men possess certain distinctions 
of character physically and morally, and that the combination and 
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proper adjustment of classes, in an army, or military instriiiiieiit, 
according to properties, deserve, the attention of tlie tactician and 
military commander in an. especial iiiaiiner* ■ Eaces difler, and 
new forms result from the combination or imioii of those tliat are 
opposite. The change consists generally in a mean between ex- 
tremes. But besides the neutral effect here noticed, an extension 
of size or stature, elegance of figure, symmetry of limbs, ease and 
grace in movement, are more striking in the mixed class than in 
the original. The mixture produces a species of culture, or phy- 
sical improvement, which is capable, if well directed, of being 
carried to great extent and of attaining to great perfection. On 
the contrary, in those who religiously preserve their blood free 
from foreign mixture, the external appearance is less varied, less 
brilliant, and less attractive ; and, in spite of the controlliiig 
influence of political causes, the features of the mind have always 
a strong resemblance. It is thus that a Jew maintains the Jew- 
isli character, whether in Asia or Europe — ^presumptively from 
his blood, as well as from the moral institutions of his nation. 

Those classes of the human race which preseiwe their blood 
free from mixture with strangers, while they have less variety 
in external appearance, and perhaps less variety in the scope of 
mental capacity, than those who cross and recross at pleasure, 
have more endurance in action, firmer attachments to purposes, 
and less desultory impetuosity. This is a physical truth. The 
explanation of it is difficult ; but it may be illustrated and com- 
prehended in some degree by those who study the animal fabric, 
and who are acquainted with the laws of animal economy. In 
brute animals — ^liorses, sheep, and cattle — the mixture of different 
races is observed to change the qualities, to improve the beauty, 
and to enlax'-ge the size: it diminishes the hardiness and tlie 
security of the physical health. In man, the mixture of different 
races improves beauty, augments tlie volume of the bodily organs, 
and even perhaps expands the sphere of intellect. It diniinishes 
the power of enduring toil, and renders the habit more suscept- 
ible to the causes of disease. As stability of health and endur- 
ance of toil ai*e more particularly connected with the races of 
men which are least mixed — a ticklish balance of system, rapid 
and desultory action, more peculiar to the product of opposite 
natures f so from the one may be selected soldiers capable of endur- 
ing hardships Sbnd fatigues, of resisting the action of the causes of 
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disease, and of persevering firmly in purposes; froni the other, 
soldiers of quicker preceptions, more animated but less steady 
action— such, for instance, as results from impulse rather than 
sentiment. 

The proper arrangement of those military materials, which are 
opposite in their qualities to each other, is an important part of 
the tacticiaifs duty; but not an easy one. Without previous 
study and intimate knowledge of the character of separate parts, a 
fabric formed from these separate parts cannot be properly put 
together ; consequently the action cannot be expected to be con- 
sistent, uniform, and effective, throughout the varied scenes of war. 
This is an obvious truth, but it is ordinarily little regarded. If 
regarded, it is warrantable to infer that the act of the military 
instrument might be rendered consistent throughout ; at least, 
consistent to such an extent that the military officer might bring 
every part to bear with its full power in the day of battle, not- 
withstanding the varied aspects of the scene on which the collision 
may take place. 

§ 2. Climate, 

The latitude of climate in which man is born and in which 
he constantly lives, manifestly operates upon the physical struc- 
ture and efficiency of the corporeal frame ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the controlling influence of institution, modifies, in a greater 
or less degree, the intellectual expression of the mind. Dif- 
ferences, as influenced by this cause, are observable among 
the nations which inhabit Europe, Asia, and Africa; even the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the western continent, though of one 
race radically, have, in a similar manner, shades of difference in 
bodily power and mental evolution, according to differences in 
the climate which they inhabit. 

Heat is a general and active agent on animal life. The con- 
ditions of temperature, as marking heat and cold, may he justly 
considered as causes whereby which the developement of phy- 
sical powers and mental capacities are' materially accelerated, 
or retarded. The growth, or expansion, of animal bodies that 
are similarly constituted, is artificially accelerated by heat, and 
artificially repressed or retarded by cold. It is thus that the 
inhabitants of warm climates arrive earlier at maturity than 
those of temperate or cold regions. They arrive soon at matu- 
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rity; but they do not, perhaps, attain the highest perfection of 
which man's nature is capable. In climates where the tempe- 
rature is uniformly hot, the atmosphere almost uniformly serene, 
the expressions of bodily power and mental character may be 
supposed to be uniform, inasmuch as they are moved into 
action by the application of a comparatively uniform cause. But, 
as man's physical structure possesses only a given amount of 
vitality by which it grows and expands, and as heat is the 
mover in all physical operations, the growth attains maturity 
at a comparative early period in hot climates, in consequence 
of the regular application of stimulative power; but it does not 
exceed a given limit. On the contrary, in the frozen regions, 
where the sun has little force, the fund of irritability not being 
duly excited by the application of heat, the power of expan- 
sion remains in some degree dormant : hence, the inhabitant 
of the cold climate does not, in defect of stimulation, attain 
the liighest point of perfection of which the constitution of his 
frame is capable. In the middle regions, vicissitude of heat and 
cold, and the strife of elements, stimulate, repress and expand, in 
alternate successions; and, in consequence of this exercise or 
alternate movement of the material, the physical and moral powers 
develop with great effect. The assertion here made is an ascer- 
tained fact ; the explanation of it corresponds, in a certain extent, 
with the operation of a regular physical law; for, as power 
expands, and endeavours to extend its limit, in action, so some- 
thing is acquired in the intervals of rest which strengthens 
the function of developement. Hence we conclude that, as vicis- 
situde in heat and cold, which gives comparatively great play 
to action and reaction, is necessary to carry growth to the 
proper point of perfection, so it is only in climates liable to 
such vicissitude that the highest physical perfection of the animal 
body is ordinarily found. Man differs in appearance, attains 
maturity earlier or later, acquires perfection in a higher or 
lower degree, in some climates than in others ; but he is funda- 
mentally the same animal in all, and possesses, through all, the 
same foundation of constitution on which are built his virtues, 
or his vices. Climate operates, as now observed, in bringing 
forth, or in repressing his perfections, and in rendering his 
powers more or less effective in action; but it is to institution 
that moral action is principally to be ascribed ; and on this ground 
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it may be presumed that the iiihabitant of the temperate region 
has the best chance of attaining eminence in war: it is so in 
general, but not universally. The favoured region may, and 
frequently does, produce the sluggard and the caward; the least 
propitious produces occasionally heroes of the highest cast. 

Nations, in whatever climate they may be planted, have vicis- 
situdes of fortune — -the outline of the rule, which obtains in the 
organic growth of the individual, maintaining itself in the com- 
binations of the political body. No nation — ^no European nation 
at least — -has preserved, for any great length of time, a brilliant 
and active exertion of its powers to the full extent of the capacity. 
The exalted become vapid after expansion ; the hour of splendour 
passes away, and the animating spirit moves on to illuminate 
another class, or another nation. Nothing is stationary in the 
physical world; and nothing is permanent, or even of long dura- 
tion, among the human contrivances which are laid on a base 
of animal desire, whether of ambition, avarice, or sensual grati- 
fications. The body of man changes daily, and the social fabric, 
constructed with this changeable material, follows, with more 
or less modification, a similar rule. 

§ 3. Locality, 

Ejcsides the differences which attach to mankind from distinc- 
tion of race, as connected with latitude of climate, there are 
shades of difference and resemblance among the same class of 
people according to the nature of the localities which they inhabit, 
that is, according to qualities of air, soil, and situation of place 
under fee same or nearly the same parallels of latitude. The 
effect of air, as damp and heav}^, dry and;, light ; of soil, as fertile 
or luiproiuctive ; of locality, as flat or hilly and mountainous, is 
manifest in the vegetable production, observable in the brute 
animal, and even perceivable in man. 

In champaign countries, of a ricli soil and moist atmo- 
sphere, the animal production, whether man or beast, attains a 
comparatively great size or wide expansion. The human race is 
usually tall and straight in figure ; the muscles are large and full. 
The animal power is of a high measure ; but it is a clumsy power 
connected with weight. Action is not energetic ; and the opera- 
tions of the mind, though correct and regular, are generally slow. 
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On this ground, tliongli power and perseverance may be iool-red 
for in troops born and bred in low and fertile eouiitries, activit}^ 
and enterprize do not belong to their nature. 

The inhabitant of the hilly, diw and barren country rarely 
attains to the same height of stature as the inhabitant of the 
moist and fertile plain ; and, while thus inferior in volmne, he is 
also usually inferior in the quantity of actual force. . But, though 
inferior in brute force, he for the most part possesses a firmer 
muscle, more energy and more rapidity in movement, more viva- 
city of temper, and more quickness in the operations of mind. 

In hilly, or rather in moimtaiiious districts, the structure of 
man’s frame is firm and compact ; the mind is bold and steady ; 
the ideas elevated, and frequently sublime. From such propei- 
ties, conferred by locality, mountaineers have a claim to be first 
selected for soldiers. They are ordinarily, as already said, inferior 
in size, and often inferior in positive force to the inhabitants of 
the level country. But, as simple force rarely decides the fate of 
battle in the present times, and as the active mountaineer pos- 
sesses the power of rapid movement, he is capable of promptly 
applying his force to the just point of attack, and has thus ainost 
always advantages in the actual practice of war over the bulky 
product of the plain. 

It is obvious to common observation that a difference obtains 
among the inhabitants of mountains and plains under the same 
parallels of latitude ; and, though it is readily admitted tlat im- 
pressions, connected with the modes of life usually piiisiied in 
different situations, have a share in producing difleronees of effect, 
yet it is most probable that the great and fundamental impulse, 
which determines the distinctive character in this easj, arises 
from the operation of those physical causes which act upon all, 
and are common to the mass of the people. The grandeur, 
majesty, and precision, with which objects present themselves in 
mountainous countries, make deep impression on susceptible organ- 
ism, and necessarily command attention. Cataracts, precipices, 
and the fury of the elements in storms of wind and rain and 
thunder, as they strike the imagination forcibly and awfully at 
the time, so they leave an impression of sublime sentiment in the 
mind, which grows and expands with reflection in the calm wdiieh 
OTCceeds, In tumultuous scenes a channel is opened for the 
course of grand ideas ; and, while the ideas are thus expanded 
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and exalted, experience is gained of tilings which are common, 
and often formidable in war. The judgment is tried; and the 
mind acquires confidence, because it gains knowledge. If the 
impression of grand objects be often repeated, lofty ideas conse- 
quent to the impression are ingrafted in the constitution physi- 
cally ; and the operations of the mind assume a cast of the noble 
and dignified as the necessary impress of the original. The mind 
expands as the eye overlooks the extended valley; and, while 
expanded, it acquires an animating sensation from its relative 
position, engendering sentiments of pride, freedom and independ- 
ence: an ordinary man thus becomes a hero. But, while the 
mind is expanded through the mere circumstance of occupying 
an elevated position, its view is at the same time confined by 
the distinct boundary of the circle. It turns inwards upon itself, 
and learns to know itself; and, as its views are compressed by 
narrow and distinct boundaries, objects within the boundary create 
a special interest in all, and thus closely unite society. The fre- 
quent repetition of grand impressions upon susceptible organs 
implants a physical grandeur of conception in the constitution of 
the frame ; while, as now said, the circumscribed boundary gives 
that warmth of affection to the inhabitant, and that attachment 
to the locality, styled love of country, which constitutes a cha- 
racter of virtue and heroism. But, while the objects which nature 
presents in mountainous countries are thus calculated to engender 
a strong and elevated mind; so the more usual occupations of 
life are there calculated to form an active and hardy body. In 
climbing mountains and in descending precipices, the limbs and 
lungs experience an exercise which contributes to the increase of 
their powers ; the eye learns to judge of distance ; custom teaches 
the manner of managing and husbanding strength, and of mea- 
suring with precision the necessary exertion for the accomplish- 
ment of purposes. Mountaineers, thus bred and thus educated, 
possess constitutionally a large share of those qualities which are 
essential to soldiers ; and history bears testimony to the intre- 
pidity, the activity, and the promptness of decision, of this class 
of men in circumstances of difficulty and danger: they are, more- 
over, the chief patriots among men. 
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§ 4?. Age or Period of Zife, 

Besides the differences which attach to the physical power 
and moral character of man from race, latitude of cliiimte, and 
local situation, period of life influences materially the efficiency or 
non-efficiency of the official act of the individual; aiicl, as such, 
the age of the soldier is a matter of some importance to be 
attended to, when the materials of armies are selected and arranged 
in their places for military service. In youth, action is rapid, 
impetuous, and desultory, but it is not steady and persevering ; 
desires are fierce, but they are changeable. Youth is the period 
for enterprize : the desire of glory then captivates, and transports 
the actor beyond the bounds of calculating reason. The young 
man is ready, even eager to attempt ; but, as his acts are chieily 
acts of impulse, and as such, not sure, it belongs to the judicious 
xnilitary commander to place the object which gives the impulse 
in a pi'ominent view, and so to dispose it that it may remain 
prominent in all the differing conditions which the service pre- 
sents. If it be veiled, or obscured by accident, the mind, not 
yet confident in itself, wwei's and fluctuates; hence retrograde, 
and route from retrograde, is to be reckoned among the contin- 
gencies incident to young soldiers. 

In mature age, action is vigorous, steady, and persevering. 
Things are known by experience ; purposes are determined with 
a resolute mind ; and a sentiment of honour, as connected with 
the desire of glory, dictates the preservation of <?haracter. Hence 
persons who have attained mature age are the persons to constitute 
that part of an army which is destined to decide the battle by 
constancy of courage and the grasp of power. In such the 
power of execution is matured ; ardour of enterpiTse is not im- 
paired by age ; and habit in combat may be supposed to have 
Jjiiinted sensibility to common dangers. Ardour of enterprise 
abates in the advanced period of life, even power and vigour 
decline; but, as old age is tenacious of what it possesses, old 
soldiers maintain with obstinacy the honours of their past life ; 
hence the veteran defends his position with firmness. His 
courage is excited by dangers ; difficulties are even necessary to 
bring it out ; we may therefore be allowed to say that his proper 
station is in a post of trust and responsibility. 









§ 5, Stage of Society — 'Pursuits md Occupations of Life, 

the differences of power and character observable 
among mankind according to race, climate, local situation, and 
period of life, the stage of social progress, and mode of daily 
occupation, influence the qualities of the subject in a greater or 
less degree ; consequently they affect, in a corresponding manner, 
the condition of fitness or unfitness, for war. It is in the early 
and semi-barbarous periods of society that military qualities shine 
forth with lustre. The mind then ambitious and ardent in its 
pursuits, is bound firmly to its purposes by the ideal phantom of 
glory of conquest. Glory of conquest assumes a vigorous growth 
in this stage of society, inasmuch as it is not marred or distracted 
in its course by the variety of fantasies which play on the passions 
in civilized life. The body is healthy and active, inasmuch as 
it is not pampered and enfeebled by the luxuries of the table. 
The mind is firm and resolute, as not rendered capricious and 
morbid by indulgences; consequently, the semi-barbarian is the 
person among the sons of man who is best capable of sustaining 
privations, and of enduring the fatigues of war, without injury to 
his health. 

Among the civilized and polished . nations, where avarice of 
money, and a desire of sensual gratification, usurp the place of 
ambition and the desire of military glory, which are the predo- 
minant passions of the barbarian, the mental pm^suit divei’ges 
into a multitude of channels. The physical power, rendered 
unduly irritable from excess of previous ease and indulgence, 
loses that constitutional firmness which is the basis of courage 
and perseverance. Hence the strength sinks under hardships 
incident to war ; and the mind, morbidly sensible at the approach 
of danger, inasmuch as it is engrossed by security, ease, and plea- 
sure, revolts from scenes where accidents, toils, and privations, are 
daily occurrences. It is thus that luxurious nations, and lux- 
urious individuals, are constitutionally cowards, from abhorrence of 
hardships and self-denials. If they manifest bravery, they are 
usually stimulated thereto by incitements of sensual and selfish gra- 
tification, — ^vanity, the bribe of money, or the hopes of promotion. 

The human body, which is so formed as to be acted upon by 
external causes, and so constituted as to assume, from the action 
of these causes, a certain routine of movement established into 
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habit by I'epetition, and rendered capable of supporting itself in 
its establislied routine with comparatively little fatigue and pain, 
ill consequence of the habit so engrafted, acquires different 
degrees of preparatory education, from pursuits and occupations 
of life, which fit it generally for the purposes of wai*, or directly 
for a respective place among the component parts of an ai’my. 
Hunting, of all the pursuits or occupations of man, is most 
directly preparatory of war; but hunting is only a general oecU“ 
pation among savage or very barbarous people. Among the . 
polished nations of Europe, it is an amusement reserved almost 
exclusively for the pleasures of the great. It is thus neither a 
general nor a common pimsuit of the people; but, wliere it is 
pursued as a principal business of life, it is calculated to bring 
forth, and eminently to improve, the military qualities of the 
individual: it may be regarded, in fact, as a primary school. It 
confirms courage, and sharpens address. If the object of the 
chase be the destruction of the ferocious and bold animals, the 
hunter insensibly acquires courage, intrepidity, and above all, 
promptitude in danger. If the prey be timid and shy, he acquires 
address and management. His perceptions are sharpened, his 
thinking faculties exercised in contriving the means of entrapping, 
and of thereby accomplishing his purpose. In both cases ho 
acquires readiness in seizing the fit opportunities for acting ; and, 
while familiarized with the toils and the fatigues that are incident 
to w^ar, he insensibly gains knowledge of ground, and learns to 
judge of distance — a knowledge useful to the soldier and highly 
necessary to the officer. From this class of persons, by obvious 
inference, sharpshooters and other irregular troops are to be 
selected. 

Herdsmen, whether employed in guarding sheep, horses or 
cattle, stand, as prepared by habits of life, in the next degree of 
fitness for w'ar to hunters. Herdsmen are familiar with much 
of what occurs in the service of a campaign — ^vicissitudes of lieat 
and cold, and changes of weather. They are generally accus- 
tomed to that frugal and homely mode of living which is essential 
to military excellence. They are hardy, and inured to bear bodily 
toil ; and tliey are moreover furnished with opportunities of learn- 
ing, from the observation of causes which act upon their flocks, 

. the impressions of fear or confidence which belong to posi- 
tion. Hence the shepherd, who becomes a soldier, estimates, 
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witli greater correctness than others, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of ground. The fact is true, however humbling to 
human pride to acknowledge it, that causes of fear or confidence 
act upon flocks of sheep and armies of men by a similar rule. 
On this ground the pastoral life may be regarded as a school 
in which the man who is destined for a common soldier acquires 
some valuable properties, and in which a man destined to lead an 
army has an opportunity of gaining useful information respecting 
animal nature, by analyzing the facts of history which fall under 
his observation. 

The mere husbandman, field-labourer, or rural mechanic, learns 
little from his occupation which particularly fits him for military 
service. But, as causes of action are ordinarily little varied in 
rural life, and as labourers are almost always in action, the daily 
routine repeated through a series of years makes a strong and 
characteristic impression on his frame, gives mechanical firmness 
to the body, and leaves a simple and paramount sentiment on the 
mind which constitutes courage. The husbandman is healthy, as 
he lives in open air and subsists on simple food; his arm is 
powerful, as practised in that species of field-labour which calls 
forth the exertion of power, and confirms it by routines of exercise. 
Possessed of these qualities, his station is an important one in the 
fabric of an army. It is that of grenadier or reserve, the force 
which decides the fate of battle when the aiffair quivers, as it were, 
on a doubtful balance. 

It is not easy to point out the essential primary difference of 
fitness or unfitness for military service among the numerous classes 
of artisans who abound in civilized nations, and who ordinarily fill 
the ranks of armies in times of actual war. Some are more useful 
than others, from what they have learned to do in their civil occu- 
pations. They are all nearly on a level in point of preparation for 
military life at the time of their enlistment. Artisans have ordi- 
narily a ready use of their hands acquired in the practice of civil 
arts, and from this perhaps it is that they learn the manual 
exercises with more facility than others. They are accustomed to 
mechanical movements in their daily occupations, and, being apt 
scholars in exterior forms, they assume the military air speedily. 
But, while artisans readily acquire those mechanical or parade 
manoeuvres, which are reckoned essential parts of the soldier‘’s 
education, they are inferior to the others in the service of the 
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field— to the hunter and the shepherd, in iiitelligeBce of things 
siniiiar to those of war; to the husbandman, in bodily strength, in 
eiidiimBce of toil, self-denial, constancy, and firmness of courage. 
They have, notwithstanding, an useful place in the composition 
of an army ; and, as prepared by primary education, they may be 
best employed to fill up the battalion, or that part of the military 
instriinient which acts principally with fire-arms. 

§ 6. SelecPmi of the Aimy Mecniit; Mule <f' :1m place 

in the haMcdion according to an estimate of Ms hodilg 'powers and' 
menial capacities, ' ' 

Success in w’ar, in so far as regards the mechanical soldier, 
depends upon possession of force and the powder of its prompt 
application ; consequently force and activity must be always kept 
in view^ in the selection of persons who are destined for military 
service. But, as quantity of force, and the powor of prompt appli- 
cation, are not ahvays proportionally joined in the same subject, it 
is a matter of importance to enquire into the properties of the 
materials individually, so as to be able to estimate the powder of 
each separately, previously to fixing its place in the integral corps, 
or regiment. 

There are tacticians wdio, in estimating and selecting the 
materials of an army, direct their attention to the qualities of 
the mind as w’ell as to the figure and form of the body. There 
are others, and by much the greater number, who, regarding the 
mere quantity of the animal mass, form their judgment of pow'er 
and activity by superficial signs of external configuration only. 
A know^ledge of the previous life, under which habits are acquired, 
or mechanical routines of acting established, obtains consideration 
with one: knowdedge of the previous life does not appear to 
engage the attention of the other, for it is not supposed to lead 
to any thing useful.' Such is the fact : it is left to the reader to 
judge wdiich of the tw^o builds on the best foundation. 

Man is an animal of imitation in all his steps and gradations; 
and animal action assumes, through frequent repetition, a con- 
stitutional habit which becomes in some degree a second nature. 
This happens almost invariably in the history of human life ; and, 
if the fact rest on a general foundation, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the . best military subjects are those whose occupations in 
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civil life have tlie nearest alliance with the business of war; and, 
for a similar reason, that as an army is a compound body, con- 
sisting of parts which are applied in diiSerent manners for the 
effecting of a common purpose, the selection and arrangement of 
the materials in the fabric will be best directed by an estimate 
and knowledge of the individual parts in their previous habits, 
confirmed by trial in illustrative experiment. It is admitted that, 
though an army be only one body in the whole, it is still necessary 
that it condist of parts of different character in detail, so that it 
be prepared to meet the enemy with advantage under the various 
presentations which a military action assumes. 

The adjustment of this part of the subject is entirely military. 
The author is unwilling to overstep his hounds by encroaching on 
it ; but, as he has undertaken to examine and to estimate the 
radical qualities of the materials of armies, he thinks he may bo 
allowed, without undue presumption, to state the purposes for which 
an army is to be prepared, and the general line of conduct which 
it may be expected to pursue in its endeavours to accomplish its 
object. It is the purpose of a militaiy action to gain a superi- 
ority over the enemy. The points on which the success turns are 
various : the following seem to be the principal. 1. A precise 
knowledge of what is to be clone, and of the mode of doing it in the 
most effectual manner. This belongs to the general-in-chief ; and 
though the general be allowed to receive informations, and to ad- 
just preparatory measures, through various means and instruments, 
the ultimate conclusion and plan of execution must be his own in 
all cases. 2. When the plan of battle is formed, the first step 
of progress in the action consists in the rapid occupation of such 
points on, or near the scene of action, as command objects which 
are important to success, either as connected with annoyance of 
the enemy, or security of the selected position. 8. When the 
points alluded to are occupied, the direction of the mechanical 
power, as united by force and supported by courage, for the 
accomplishment of the end, is the next and main object in the 
conflict; and, lastly, if the attack fail, the condensation and com- 
pression of what is left into the best form of security for effect- 
ing a retreat, in a deliberate and soldier-like manner, finishes the 
military operation. The necessity of retreat arises from miscal- 
culation; to effect it with credit is the most difficult part of a 
soIdier'’s duty. 
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The first part of military force is allotted, under proper officers, 
to the purposes of ascertaining the positions of the enemy, of 
judging of his countenance previously to action, and of meeting 
his various irregular presentations ^Yhen lie begins to advance. 
As such it must be active in its movement, ready in forming judg- 
ment respecting ground, and skilled in the best inanner of con- 
cealing its operations ; for, as it must approach undiscovered, it is 
desirable that it retire unhurt. The practice of fowling and hunt- 
ing gives a preliminary education for this part of the soldier^s duty; 
inasmuch as address, similar to that which is acquired in hunting 
and shooting, forms the most conspicuous quality of force of this 
description. The force so described is not supposed to fight a battle ; 
but it is of great value in covering the front and flanks of an army 
against surprise, or in clearing away annoyances which harass the 
line or column as it advances to the scene of the main combat. 

The first step in a military action, namely, the act of seizing 
positions which, to a certain extent, assure the command of 
ground, and which have thus in some degree the power of multi- 
plying force, is allotted to that species of troops denominated light. 
Light troops are supposed to be swift of foot, so as to be capable 
of moving with celerity over difficult ground, to be powerful in 
strength, so as to seize difficult posts against opposition, and 
bold in courage, so as to maintain the posts which they seize. 
Herdsmen are the persons best prepared by previous habit for this 
species of warfare. They are ordinarily swift, and they move with 
safety on rugged and uneven ground; they further endure the 
exertion of running without commotion, or with less commotion 
than others, as being more inured to it. They are armed with the 
firelock and bayonet, and drilled like other soldiers; but their 
proper drilling, it may be remarked, consists in firing at a marie in 
different positions and at different distances : their man<eiivres and 
their exercises are chiefly to be directed to traverse irregular grounds, 
in different orders of tactic, and at different rates of celerity. 

When the mode of battle is ascertained, tlie commanding po- 
sitions being seized and occupied by light troops, the mass of the 
army, advancing in line or column to the grand attack, com- 
mences the close conflict by the application of mechanical power 
from musketry. The force is missile. The rapidity with which it 
is thrown, and the precision with which it is directed, may be 
supposed to command the balance of effect ; and, in so far as re- 
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spects precision, the execution may perhaps he best committed to 
that part of the army which is drawn from artisans, as persons 
comparatively expert in manual operation. 

When fire-arms fail in making such impression as induces 
the enemy to retire, another part of the machine is ordered to 
advance to the combat, in the expectation of bearing down resist- 
ance by the superiority of physical force. The character of this 
part of the instrument, as armed with the bayonet, is power ; above 
all, courage and perseverance. It is supposed to move under one 
impulse, and to live under one sentiment. Victory or death being 
its motto, it admits no retrograde step into its catechism. The 
class of field-labourers and countrymen fonish this grenadier force 
in greatest perfection : for, among such, the arm is usually power- 
ful to impel, and the mind firm to maintain. 

In arranging the difierent parts of which an army consists, no 
provision is supposed to be made expressly for the purpose of 
covering a retreat. The forward movement only is in the eye of 
the soldier ; yet the retrograde is sometimes necessary, and, when 
necessary, it is well to know the description of troops to whom a 
duty so difficult to be properly executed can be best committed. 
It is not to be expected that young men and new soldiers, who 
are taught to look forward in war, and to keep victory always in 
the eye, can be trusted to protect the dispositions that are ne- 
cessary in retiring from the field. The object which engages the 
attention, and occupies the thoughts of the soldier, is forward. It 
changes form ; and it is obscured or lost when retreat commences. 
The mind is then in some manner blank ; so much so, indeed, that 
if the idea of glory, attached to a forward movement, and giving 
activity to that movement, be lost in the miexpected retrograde, 
confusion arises and route ensues. It is owing to discipline, and 
knowledge of the real nature of things, that a retreat is conducted 
without confusion in the face of an enemy ; and it is to experi- 
enced troops only that such duty can be safely assigned. But 
besides the confidence which insensibly insinuates itself into the 
mind of the soldier from experience of war, there is something 
connected with an advanced period of life which diminishes the 
disposition to panic and surprise, so natural to the human race at 
miexpected occurrences. Old men have less ardour and less con- 
stitutional irritability than young ones. They have more firmness 
and more patient courage ; they have also a more correct expert 
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tlie fate of battle is often decided by fire-arms, to whicb the band 
of a man of six feet does not give more power than the hand of 
one of five, it is not easy to see the reason of the rule which so 
generally influences the choice of those who select subjects for the 
formation of armies. It is admitted that a column of troops, of 
unusual stature and great weight of body, gives an idea of com- 
paratively great power and execution ; and it is even true that, 
in consequence of such idea, the young soldier is often stimck 
with fear, and leaves the field without fair trial. Such occurrence 
does take place; but it is only an uncertain contingence, and 
cannot, in fair reason, be calculated upon as a foundation for 
success in war. This is obvious to ordinary apprehension ; but, 
granting tliat some contingent good may be expected from the 
impressive appearance of the bulky mass, it cannot be denied 
that the disadvantages naturally connected with it are real and 
positive — ^more, it is presumed, than sufficient to counterbalance 
the effect of chance panic upon the imagination of the timid. It is 
evident to the common sense of every one, that a body of men of 
unusual size presents an object of proportionally great volume for 
the marksman; and, as it is generally known that such body 
moves with little comparative celerity, it necessarily suffers a com- 
paratively great destruction from missile force before it can reach 
the point of attack. But-— besides the positive disadvantage of 
greater volume, and, from probable slow movement, compara- 
tively long exposure to destruction from fire-arms — before the 
superiority of bodily power, if any such exist, can be brought 
to bear, it is well known, to those who have seen and estimated 
the effect of severe campaigns, that men of large size are 
ordinarily the first to fail under fatigues ; and medical men 
know, from observation, that they commonly suffer from diseases 
in greater proportion than others. These are facts which can- 
not be disputed; and, if they be admitted to be true, it will 
not be attempted to maintain that bulky men are the best sub- 
jects for ordinary military service. 

There is a fixed standard of height for persons who are 
admitted into the British army; and, as it is fixed by regula- 
tion, the writer has nothing to observe upon it. Besides height, 
the beauty and symmetry of the figure influence opinion, and 
determine preferences in the choice of soldiers. The idea of 
beauty is relative. The eye is attracted by what fashion or 
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taste considers as such ; but, if the beautiful be separated from 
the useful, the judgment is biassed, and the decision will be in 
error. The graceful shape and form of perfect sjmmetry are 
seldom connected with power, activity, and that inexplicable fund 
of endurance which supports toils and fatigues with constancy and 
firmness. On the contrary, it is usually observed that cross 
made persons — persons whose joints ai’e large and prominent — 
possess great powers of action and long endimance of toil. The 
observation is true, and the reason of its truth is obvious. The 
form of body alluded to furnishes an advantageous lever for the 
action of muscles; and on this ground, bodies so eonstructed 
are patient of toil, inasmuch as their movements are effected 
with comparatively little effort. Hence, instead of grace and 
symmetry of form, a rosy colour and delicate texture of skin, 
large joints, prominent bones, swelling muscles, rough and elastic 
integuments, are true military properties. They are the real 
beauties of a soldier, as they are the surest marks of the capacity 
of enduring the fatigues of wm*. On this ground, it may be 
supposed that the tactician, who comprehends the principles of 
his art, will not fail to bear in mind that the aspect which is 
penetrating, bold, and determined — the movements which are 
powerful and energetic, rather than languishing, soft, and grace- 
ful — ^are the properties which stamp the value of the military 
recruit : they constitute the beauty, as they mai’k the utility. 

But, whatever be determined to be the standard height of 
the recruit, it is necessary that the condition of general health, 
and the efficiency of the power of the limbs, be correctly ascer- 
tained by examination and competent trial, so tliat no other 
than sound materials be placed before those who arc appointed 
to organize a military fabric for a military purpose. In order 
to attain this important object, it is customary to direct army- 
recruits to be accurately inspected by army-surgeons. Tlie duty 
imposed upon the surgeon in this case is not to select what is 
in every way good, but to reject what is absolutely unfit. Among 
the points to which his attention is directed, in the execution 
of this duty, the following are the principal. Whether the 
recruit be well placed, or capable of being well placed, upon his 
haunches by art or military drilling; whether he possess the 
natural and full power of all his limbs, with the free and perfect 
motion aS Ins |oints; whether any weaknesses remain from 
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sprains of the joints, particularly of the knees and ankles ; 
whether there exist any impediment to free action from hurts, 
fracture of bones, or other causes ; whether he possess the full 
power of expanding the chest in all postures and attitudes; 
whether the eye be free from disease in its substance and in 
its appendages, the vision clear, and strong, and perfect at night; 
whether the sense of hearing bo acute and distinct ; the speech 
free and unembarrassed; the parts about the throat without 
disease, disposition to disease, or marks of the ravages of former 
disease; and whether the belly be compressed, the reins firm 
and elastic. Ruptured persons are proscribed by regulation from 
the lists of the British army; but, in young recruits, no dis- 
position to this disease, no defect or impediment about the secret 
parts, of such nature as may in any degree interfere with the 
exertions of active service, ought to be passed over as indifferent. 
Ring-worm, scald head, and other loathsome deformities, which 
are contagious, and which are not easily eradicated, should be 
banished from the army ; for if it be desirable that an army be 
effective, it is not proper that any one be admitted into the 
ranks in whose constitution there exists an open or latent 
blemish. Military service often entails the necessity of a rapid 
march ; consequently the feet and legs of the soldier are essential 
parts of his person ; and for this reason, the state of their 
efBciency, and the chances of their continuing efficient, ought to 
be correctly ascertained at enlistment. Besides the form of the 
leg, the power of which is ordinarly judged by the firmness of 
the calf and the sinewy structure of the ankle, the skin ought 
to be sound, firm and elastic, free from varicose veins and other 
signs of congestion. The condition of the toes of the feet are 
by no means unimportant. Much inconvenience arises where 
they crowd upon each other, or where they are of such form as 
favom's the growth of corns. The nails of the great toe are 
sometimes prevented with difficulty from growing into the flesh : 
this ought to be looked into in the surgical examination of the 
recruit, for it is often a great inconvenience to the soldier. 

The above are visible impediments which impair action, and 
on many occasions mar the performance of military service; but, 
besides these visible blemishes and impediments, of the presence 
of which any officer of common observation may judge, and the 
effects of which officers of experience may calculate, there are 
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others which cannot be ascertained without a considerable degree 
of professional discernment, or properly estimated without prae-* 
tical experience of war. Among these may be reckoned a dis- 
position to scrofula, without the open marks of the disease; a 
disposition to consumption of the lungs ; catarrhal defiiixions, apt 
to degenerate into consumption; adliesion of the lungs to the 
sides, indicated impeded respiration under exertion ; asthma ; 
prominence of the stomach ; loose and flaccid reins ; mesenteric 
obstructions ; haemorrhoids ; disposition to dropsy ; obstruction in 
the urinary passages ; and lastly, epileptic fits. 

Many of the causes which impede the performance of the 
animal functions are visible to the eye, and may be estimated to 
the full extent d prion; others only discover themselves upon 
trial in great exertions. As it is only from uniformity of power 
under exertion that union of action can be assured, and as this 
is the point wdrieli essentially contributes to success in war, a 
standard for the measure of the powers of exertion among re- 
cruits, is not less necessary in sound reasoning for the construction 
of a military instrument, than a standard for the measure of the 
height of the stature. In order to ascertain this important point, 
the writer conceives it to be proper that every person who 
enters into the army should be brought to trial in walking, run- 
ning, leaping, climbing hills, and traversing irregular and broken 
grounds. It may be fairly admitted that a full-grora person, 
who is not capable of marching at the rate of fom: miles in the 
hour with firelock and knapsack, is not eligible for a soldier, 
destined for field-service. If Iris wind fail in walking briskly up 
hill, or if his joints be weak, so that he do not move with speed 
and safety over broken grounds, it would be unwise to enrol him 
on the lists of an active army. The failure of individuals on a 
campaign, or in a battle, by destroying union of action, on which 
success depends, often defeats the effects of plans that are fun- 
damentally well laid. Misfortune is thus entailed on tixe army, 
which might have been avoided by foresight : the cause is trifling 
in appearance, but important by its consequences. 

Besides all that can be learned from a professional examina- 
tion of the state of health, and from actual trial of the powers 
of^bodily exertion, with a view to determine the value of those 
persons who allot themselves to military service, a knowledge of 
the animating spirit of the parts individually is essential to sue- 



dess in action. This knowledge is important ; hnt it is not easily 
attained. The qualities of the human mind are various. Enter- 
prise and intelligence, intrepidity and perseverance, ai-e the most 
material in military service. It does not often happen that the 
same person possesses the whole in equal perfection. The first 
two, according to the writer'^s observation, are most frequently 
found in persons of low or middle stature ; the latter two, in those 
who exceed the common standard. The observation now made 
has a foundation in nature ; but no one can pretend to define 
the limits of it, or to explain its cause; and, though it be 
admitted that the character of mind is in some degree connected 
with bodily appearance, and influenced by organic forms of struc- 
ture, yet the precise laws are inexplicable in our present imperfect 
state of psychological knowledge. We are therefore forced to 
say, that the higher progress which is to be made in arranging 
the materials of armies by knowledge of mental qualities, must be 
sought for at the immediate source— in the actual observation of 
the individual material at the point of application ; of course, 
the effect produced will depend on the capacity which the person 
entrusted with the high office of constructing the military fabric 
possesses, in reading those characters of mind which are only 
obscurely written. 

The root, and even the shoots, of military qualities result, as 
already observed, from peculiar properties in the different races of 
the human species, from period of life, habits acquired by long 
practice in particular forms of action, and lastly, from configura- 
tion of structure. But, while these qualities attain a certain degree 
of physical efficiency according to the operation of contingent 
causes, they are capable of being carried still further, even to 
something like perfection, by the results of systematic institu- 
tions— military or political. The qualities of the soldier are thus 
improved by culture ; they are impaired by neglect, and they are 
overturned, or annulled, by modes of life which engender condi- 
tions unequal to the difficulties and hardships of war. Nations 
have national propensities, and these propensities are formed into 
character by tacit, or open institution. Institutions engender habits 
by a continuance of mechanical routine; and may even so confirm 
them that they may be calculated with some certainty of result. 
The Spartans, the Eomans, and the Swiss, stand on record, as 
the people whose institutions were most scientifically and syste- 
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matically digested for military effect. The Spartan was a soldier 
from necessity: lie became a hero through institution. The Spar- 
tan territory still produces the same forms of body as it did in the 
time of Leonidas ; but the military and moral institutions are neg- 
lected or corrupted, and the Spartan character is no longer found 
on the Spartan soil. The Eoman nation was warlike in the early 
periods of the Eepublic. Extension of territory was its object ; 
and all the energies of man were tinned into a military channel 
to attain the extension. Military prowess made conquest ; con- 
quest brought riches ; riches brought arts and luxury ; and luxury 
so undermined the vrarlike character, that the Eomans lost their 
sovereignty over mankind, and the expansion of their faculties, as 
moving on the base of insulated passions, served only to multiply 
and expand their vices. The Swiss are naturally warlike. Every 
vSwiss is a soldier by profession, as well as by -inclination. The 
military institution of the Swiss was calculated to preserve the 
independence of the Swiss territory. It abstained from enci'oach- 
ing on the territory of others ; it was thus radically just. The 
Swiss at one time esteemed themselves, and they had a right to 
do so. They were proud as soldiers, independent as a nation, 
and they were courted for their alliance. They are now changed ; 
for, tliough they stiU maintain a mechanical pre-eminence in the 
use of arms, they are no longer regarded as arbiters among the 
nations of Europe. They have lost opinion in themselves by the 
loss of independence, and with that they have lost national pride 
and primitive moral character'-^ They are still natives of the Alps : 
they are no longer the invincible Swiss of the sixteenth century, 
who, though they received a price for military service in the field, 
reserved truth and honour to themselves as a property imalien- 
able. 


W"ritten shortly after the subjugation of SvAtJseiiand by Napoleon. 
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A SKETCH OF NATIONAL MILITARY CHARACTER. 


The general testimony of history seems to shew that brilliancy, 
and what is termed grandeur among the human race, moves 
periodically from one class of men, and from one part of the 
globe to another, in the manner of a tide. The simple and cir- 
cumscribed mind of the savage is acted on by the impression of 
new objects. It feels, covets, and appropriates ; and thus emerges 
into the state of barbarism. From barbarism it advances progres- 
sively to a given point of civilization or refinement ; and to this 
state of refinement it developes a factitious grandeur of incal- 
culable extent. But the grandeur, though brilliant to the eye, 
is not stable or of long duration. It wanes, sometimes gradually, 
sometimes rapidly. The faculties contract ; and, if they do not 
contract to their original narrow sphere, they dwindle to com- 
parative inanity and insignificance. 

To trace national character in its rise and progress, to mark 
its movement dining its elevation, and to note the causes of decline 
and the degree of depression to which it subsequently sinks, 
belongs directly to the province of the historian and philosopher. 
The proper investigation of it implies a labour not consistent with 
the design of this work, and not within the reach of the authors 
means and capacity. But, though circumstances do not here 
permit a scientific research into this interesting field of specula- 
tion, it may still be useful to notice cursorily the nature of the 
principle through which one nation exalts, or has exalted itself, 
above another in military pre-eminence, and how it maintains 
itself, when so exalted, in power and splendour. There is uni- 
formity in the proceeding throughout ; such as indicates that the 
operation depends on the action of a law which obtains generally 
tlirougliout the human race, from the rudest traces of savage life, 
to the pinnacle of grandeur and refinement ; and from the pin- 
nacle of grandeur and refinement, to the lowest point of degeneracy 
and debasement of which man is susceptible. 
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In tlie purely savage state, the activity of man is confined to 
the act of procuring what may be called the physical wants of his 
nature. Man, as a mere animal, is without the ambition of con- 
quest, even without foresight to secure provision for future sub- 
sistence: he eats when he is hungry, and sleeps when he has 
done with eating. The first operations of animal life are mecha- 
nical acts of impulse, and as such merely organic. The individuals 
of the human race, endow^ed with capacities of perception, but 
without knowledge of things attained through reflection, w'ander 
at random in the unoccupied wilds of the globe. The sensi- 
bility of organism is impressed by new objects ; and newr desires 
arise mechanically in the constitution as the consequence of 
new impressions. The desire of extending the sphere of action, 
and of consolidating the product of the extension which is con- 
tingently made, may be considered generally as the fii‘st operation 
of the civilizing mind. The savage, constituted with a propensity 
to appropriate, traverses the globe, and seizes whatever impresses 
his sense as an object of desire ; for, as he has no conception of 
wiiat is termed property, he is not conscious that he commits 
injustice wdien he takes for liimself that which is in the posses- 
sion of another. 

The history of the present race of men goes no fimtlier than 
to a history of migrations and violences. The case is simply 
and uniformly conquest and colonization— from the early periods 
of the piratical invasions of Q-reeee, to the modern settlements 
of the Spaniards and Buccaneers on the continent and islands 
of America. The ignorant savage widely dispersed in the W'Oods, 
or the enfeebled voluptuary and debased inhabitant of the luxurious 
city, is thrust out and enslaved by the energetic and warlike 
barliarian and robber ; who, enriched by his conquest, rendered 
luxurious by riches, and deteriorated by the indulgences of animal 
appetites, submits sooner or later to a similar fate from others 
that are less umvorthy than himself. 
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MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE SPARTAN STATE. 


Spa ETA furnishes a striking example of the value of law and 
institution in raising a nation to moral and military eminence, 
and in maintaining it for a length of time in respect in all the 
conditions of the elevated station. The Spartans, previously to 
the time of Lycurgus, appear to have been worse than barbarous : 
they were corrupt and ill governed ; the rich were few and inso- 
lent, the poor were numerous and oppressed. Lycurgus, who 
seems to have been born with great powers of mind, and with 
genuine goodness of heart, saw and felt the evil ; and, pitying the 
forlorn condition of his countrymen, he planned and digested a 
reform in the laws, such as constituted a singular and almost 
incredible revolution in the scheme of human government. He 
eradicated and destroyed the seeds of the prevailing anarchy, and 
ultimately succeeded in establishing a moral and military institu- 
tion, which is without parallel in the history of the world for 
consistency and good effect. The military institution of Sparta is 
the sum of military excellence : it deserves, above all others, to 
be studied by statesmen and generals, inasmuch as it developes 
principles of the utmost importance for the government of men 
and the formation of armies. 

The desire of extending the sphere, and of consolidating the 
extension made, is obviously the leading desire of man, whether 
barbarian or civilized. The action which ensues from such desire 
characterizes human activity, and raises man above the mere 
animal. It is brilliant in its dawn; but it is precarious in its 
course and issue. If it be not regulated by a principle of justice, 
or reciprocity of action and reaction among the constituent parts, 
it exceeds its bounds tumultuously; and, encroaching on the 
sphere of others, disturbs the constitutional balance of things 
with one another. It assumes what may be termed an artificial 
centre of action ; and it thus forms a partial accumulation of 
power, which, offending the law of justice, prepares materials 
for change or revolution at a future time. It is probable that 
Lycurgus saw this truth in all its extent and relations ; and, as 
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lie knew that moral or political revolution is accompanied with 
misery and often with danger, he, with a knowdedge of things 
that no legislator had ever before employed, and that no one has 
yet effectually imitated, arrested error in its coinse, and formed 
a government wdiich gave freedom to his country, and held out 
a prospect of permanent happiness to its inhabitants. 

Lycurgiis constructed a new system of discipline for Sparta ; 
and, in so doing, he must be supposed to have acted on a inodeL 
History gives no information upon wdiat model he acted; but 
it may be presumed that it w’as the fabric and economy of the 
animal bod}", which furnished him with the idea of harmony in 
structure, and was guide to him in the construction of his edifice. 
The animal body is organic and functionary tliroughout its wdiole 
extent. Every part has its sphere ; and, while every part pre- 
serves its sphere and executes its function, neither advancing 
beyond, nor falling short of its proper limit, the action of the 
machine is regular and consistent, and health is perfect accord- 
ing to its rule. Irregular action constitutes disease ; and disease 
terminates in the death of the part, and ultimately in the 
death of the wdiole. Lycurgus had seen the world in the course 
of his travels; and, as he was a man of observation, it is 
fair to suppose that, viewing the animal body as a system in 
which there is no useless or offending part, and, taking this 
system as the model of his imitation, he constructed his political 
machine in such manner that every part of it was functionary 
and effective ; no excrescence or refuse being anywhere permitted 
to exist within its circle. All the parts of the animal body are 
only parts of one system ; consequently all are necessary to its 
existence and w"ell being ; and though some are apparently more 
important than others, yet they have only one common life to 
animate them effectively and equally to their duty, accox'ding to 
the condition of their organism. Physical health consists in an 
equal balance of action throughout the whole extent of the 
animal body; hence, if there be accumulation in one part of 
the body beyond another, the balance is destroyed and health is 
interrupted. In such a case of bodily disease, it is previously 
necessary that local errors be rectified, or equality of balance 
' restored between the parts, before a remedy of general operation 
can be supposed to excite and maintain a form of action ana- 
logous with, that of health. The body of man is a part in the 
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system of the iiniverse, and it is animated according to a general 
rule. The political system is a creation of man, artificial in its 
construction, and animated artificially. It moves and acts accord- 
ing to the rule prescribed; but its movements will not be cor- 
rect, or its operations effective, unless the animating spirit be 
strong and commanding, and every part within the fabric be so 
adjusted as to receive the influence of the spirit, and to obey 
its impulse on equal terms, according to constitutional condi- 
tions. Lycurgus, it is presumed, was aware of this fact, and 
fully sensible of its importance; but he had difficulty in bring- 
ing it to bear in practice. 

The organization of the human race according to a general 
principle, that is, the preparation of a condition for the operation 
of a general remedy, may be regarded as a great labour at all 
times : it was Herculean at Sparta. Sparta might he considered 
at the time of Lycurgus as an animal body in a diseased state. 
It was disfigmred by congestions, excrescences, and weaknesses; 
that is, property was in few hands; the poor were numei'ous; 
and, as there were no laws, or no laws of power and effect, injus- 
tice and oppression prevailed everywhere. The case was com- 
plicated; and, in such a state the remedy could only be devised 
by a man who was wise, and applied* by one who was bold. If 
it be allowed to revert to first principles, and to estimate man 
as a part of a whole, the remedy is obvious and easy. But obvious 
and easy as it is in fact, and just as it would be found to be 
when tried by reason, no person, except Lycurgus, ever sue* 
ceeded in applying it with permanent benefit. The stagnation 
of property in the hands of individuals here existed to an in- 
jurious extent. Such is an evident evil — ^in fact, a disease in 
the republic of human beings, as much as the swollen liver or 
carbuncled face is a disease in the animal system. Every form 
of conu’ostion within the animal frame must he allowed to be 
actual disease ; that is, a centre of new action, or new mode of 
life, which counteracts the mode that is original and constitutional. 
In a similar manner, the stagnation of property in the hands 
of few may be considered as a centre of new action, foreign to, 
and disposed to counteract, the primary constitutional act and 
proper life of the state; which consists, as already said, in reciprocal 
action and reaction throughout the whole extent of the fabric. 
In a country oppressed, not with the bulk of its capital, but by 
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obstructions to the free circulation of its wealth, there exist goyerii- 
nients within government. Property is the engine of power; and, 
where this operates, the ostensible government only maintains 
its preponderance through the quantity of property which it is 
capable of applying to the purchase of support. The whole opera- 
tions of a state so constituted turn on a balance of infiuences, 
direct or indirect. The appearance is brilliant ; but it is uncer- 
tain in duration, for the structnre contains wdthin itself the 
materials of revolution and decay. 

Lyciirgus seems to have been aware that a nation could not be 
rendered happy, free, and secure from change, otherwise than by 
placing one object in the eye of every one, and by placing it so 
advantageously that every one might be attracted by it with nearly 
the same force. The soil or country wdiich gives man birth, which 
gives him the food of his infant years, which contains the ashes 
of the dead whom he venerates, and the persons of the living 
wdiom he ardently loves, appeared to Lycurgus the first earthly 
object of man’s devotion. Impressed wdth this idea, he consti- 
tuted CO UN TRY, or the inviolability of the Spartan territory, to be 
the soul and moving principle of his commonwealth ; and, having 
established this principle as a basis, he put every engine to work, 
which he was capable of commanding, to render the force of its 
action irresistible. Possession is the first desire of man : tyranny 
and thirst for rule are natural consequences of acquired power 
and riches. Lycurgus was a man of too much discernment not 
to discover that the existence of individual property creates an 
individual self, and that self never fails to obscure the love 
of country, and the duty which man owes to man as a part of 
the same collective body. It may be presumed that lie was 
acquainted with the fact, that no rich nation ever defended itself 
long, or resisted aggression with heroism ; and, as he knew the 
fact, it may even be supposed that he had penetrated into the 
cause of it when he reduced the Spartans to a common level 
in respect of property, and presented them, in lieu of it, with a 
common country, destined to command all their attention and to - 
engross all their attachments. 

The Spartans were divided into tribes, and the land was di- 
vided into lots, each lot calculated to return a quantity of produce 
sufficient for the sustenance of a Spartan and his family. The 
land was /unalienable; and the produce of it, which was returned 
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by a Iielot or slave, might be considered as a military salary — 
equal to furnish subsistence, not sufficient to purchase superfluity. 
The Spartan citizen was entirely military, and so strictly bound 
to the honour of arms, that he did not degrade himself with 
labour of any kind ; not even with agricultural labour. The di- 
vision of lands, or rather, the appropriation of given portions of 
land to return an equal ration of provisions to every privileged 
Spartan, laid the basis of a correct and rigid economy. This, 
with the institution of a common mess-table, effectually precluded 
luxury of living. As every member of the Spartan nation was 
furnished with a ration of provisions accoi'ding to one scale, 
so everyone, without exception, was obliged to eat in common, 
unless after an excursion of hunting, or the ceremonial of sacrifice 
to the gods. 

The institution of a common mess-table acted as a powerful 
cement of the Spartan policy, both in a military and moral point 
of view. It served to obliterate self and selfish gratification ; and 
had the effect, to a certain extent at least, of uniting the whole 
Spartan people as one man in defence of a common country. 
Every individual contributed monthly one medimnm of meal, eight 
congii of wine, five mince of cheese, and two and a half of figs, 
with a small piece of money for the purchase of seasonings. From 
the nature and amount of this contribution, ^ some idea may be 
formed of the Spartan manner of living. The quantity allowed 
is sufficient for sustenance, but not more than sufficient, besides 
the regular contribution levied from every privileged member, 
there were casual presents from those who sacrificed to the gods, 
or who were successful in hunting ; but, with all these contin- 
gencies, there was nothing that could give a Spartan the means of 
indulging in the pleasures of the table. The quantity of Spartan 
diet was defined by law. The order and decorum of a Spartan 
mess-room were judiciously laid and rigidly conducted; and the 
moral and military instruction there exhibited was important. 
Oleomenes, who renewed the institutions of Lycurgus, and who 
was perhaps the greatest of the Spartan kings, stands forward as 
a model for the imitation of sovereigns and warriors in the 
economy of his living. It was proved clearly, by his example, that 
true greatness does not consist in splendid entertainments ; on the 
contrary, it may be inferred, froin his and other^^^ e in well 
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autlieiiticated history, that sumptuous living, ostentatious splen- 
dour, and true greatness, are scarcely compatible with each other. 

Lycurgus divided the lands into equal portions, or into 
portions calculated to yield equal revenue ; thereby precluding in- 
equality of income. He adopted iron as the representative of 
money — an expedient which, while it diminished the desire of 
accumulating cumbrous riches, preserved Sparta from a multitude 
of foreign nuisances. No Sybaritic adventurer sought a country 
from which he could only cany away iron as the reward of his 
services. The Spartans were thus allowed to retain their primitive 
simplicity, because they had not the means of purchasing refine- 
ment and corruption from their civilized and mercenary neigh- 
bours. 

The constitution of Sparta was entirely military ; consequently, 
no one was held to be of value who did not occupy a part and 
perform a function in the state. The legislator excluded from his 
fabric what was actually useless, and in that he did wisely: he 
destroyed what was weak and imperfect, and in this he acted 
arbitrarily, it may even be said sacrilegiously. The law of 
sacrificing the imperfect offspring, even under the sanction of 
judges, cannot be considered in any other light than murder. 
But, while such in itself, it must at the same time be admitted 
that it was a law of high political importance to Sparta. It im- 
pressed the idea on all, and impressed it most irresistibly, that 
the defence of the country was the object for which man lived, 
and that those only were valuable who were capable of acting 
effectively in that defence. It was by tlie opinion of judges that 
the infant was removed from the stage of life, or that it o])tained 
a place in the political system of the state. To maintain that 
place worthily was the first passion planted in the breast : it grew 
and expanded equally among all. The Spartans were thus proud 
in the consciousness of their own importance. They were sub- 
missive to the law— and all Spartans were equally submissive to 
it; no one claimed exemptions. 

The new-horn infant, after examination and approval, was 
carried home and laid upon a shield. A spear was placed before 
its eye ; hence it might be supposed to grow up in familiarity with 
arms. If so treated, its first ideas would naturally be those of 
war ; for, as things were so placed before it that it might acquire 
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ideas as it were by its own observation, it would, it may be pre- 
sumed, enquire into tbe nature and use of what it sa\v; and, as 
what it saw \vas an instrument of war, it may be supposed that it 
was acquainted with, and perhaps enamom*ed of, a military weapon, 
while it was yet in the cradle. It was under no constraint, and it 
was acted on by no fear. It may therefore be fairly supposed 
that both its bodily and mental powers were speedily developed ; 
and, as there were no bad examples before its eye, it may be easily 
conceived that, while its acts were vigorous, they were also just. 
At the age of seven it commenced its public education ; and after 
that period its parents had no direct control over it. It ^vas 
then under the law, the magistrate, and the citizen; for every 
citizen was bound to instruct and correct according to law. The 
■whole Spartan nation was thus on constant duty, superintending 
and under superintendence. 

One of the most respectable citizens of the republic presided 
over the education of the children. He divided them into two 
classes, and placed a young person, distinguished for his discretion 
and courage, at the head of each of the classes. The scholar 
obeyed without hesitation, and submitted to punishment, where 
he had done wrong, witliout murmur. The discipline increased 
every day in rigour. The hair was cut short ; the feet and legs 
were bare; and the wdiole body was occasionally exposed to 
weather in a naked state. Every one was inured to hardship — to 
bear heat and cold, and to sleep hard, any where or any how : no 
one W’^as indulged with the luxury of baths, or frictions with oil. 
The young Spartan was enticed to look at things with his own 
eyes, and to exercise his own mind on all things that regarded his 
own occupation ; he was, in fact, so trained as to become a man 
within himself on every point that relates to war. The system of 
education thus pursued kept him steadily to the point of business : 
it tried and proved his temper, his obedience, and his courage. 
No military system, of which we have knowledge, appears to have 
been laid on so correct a basis as that of Sparta ; and no people 
appear, in any period of the world, to have taken the same pains 
with the Spartans to improve those physical powers of the body 
wTiieli contribute to give it effect. The females were equal to the 
males in heroism of mind ; and with the finest symmetry of form, 
they possessed the greatest energy and elasticity of muscle. Health 
and bodily activity were not incompatible with the Spartan idea of 
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beauty; and lienee the young females attracted the notice of the 
male by the display of power in the field of exercise, rather than 
by the languishing graces of movement in the dance, or by the 
dazzling tints of colour which animate the cheek. 

The Spartan youths received only a slight tincture of book- 
learning; but they were taught the manner of expressing them- 
selves clearly and concisely on fit occasions. They were qualified 
to bear a part in the dance and song ; and cherished a taste for 
simple poetry, chiefly such as related to the history and heroic 
acts of their nation. The inspectors, or Bphori, visited the youth 
daily to mark their conduct; and examined them occasionally to 
ascertain their progress. They w^ere particularly watchful that 
they did not become fat. Fatness was thought to argue effemi- 
nacy ; and it is in fact unseemly in a soldier. The greater part of 
the time of the Spartan children was spent in the school of 
exercise, where the courage was tried and proved in all kinds 
of combat. By the exhibitions of courage and power manifested 
on these occasions, the chiefs of the state had an opportunity 
of knowing the character of the materials of the military fabric, 
of putting them together by a rule of science ; that is, of so 
matching the force and temper that the whole might act in union 
on ordinary occasions, and might even continue to act in union in 
the severest conflicts of battle. The Spartan youth did not know 
to yield, to shrink from pain, or to acknowledge a defeat— he 
preferred death to a confession of weakness. The honour and 
independence of his country was the idol of his soul from earliest 
youth. The idea was constantly present in the thought, and gave 
elevation to the mind. 

When the Spartan youth attained the age of manhood he 
did not cease to learn. Education was perpetual; it did not ter- 
minate at a given period of life. Swimming, wrestling, running, 
ball-playing, and the other exercises of the gymnasium, besides 
those more directly military, occupied a great portion of his 
time. When these exercises and the ordinary military evolutions 
ceased, the young men repaired to the gymnasium of the youth, 
io witness the amusements, games, and contentions of the junior 
classes. From the gymnasium of the youth they adjourned to 
the general rendezvous of the citizens, where all descriptions of 
people met for the sake of conversation. The young there 
listened with attention to the discourses of the aged, and heard 
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with pleasure the remarks of the wise on the history of men 
and nations. The object of the Spartan institution was the 
elevation of the Spartan character to an eminence of military 
and moral excellence; consequently the examples of heroes and 
great men only were placed before the eye of the scholar. 
No crooked schemes of narrow policy obtained notice; and no 
acts of wickednesses which disgrace human nature were even 
so much as mentioned in a Spartan assembly. The Spartans 
were what the world regards as an illiterate people: there were^ 
ill fact, many among them who could not read or wiite. No one 
pursued the sciences or cultivated the arts, and no one deigned to 
touch an instrument of labour; yet the Spartan never was idle; 
and, though not book-learned, he possessed real knowledge — he 
acquired, from artificial representation or from actual experience, 
a correct idea of all those things which relate to war. The phy- 
sical powers of his constitution were improved to the utmost 
point of improvement hj habitual exercise: the powers of his 
mind were condensed by the removal of extraneous objects ; and 
they were often inflamed to enthusiasm by the stimulation of 
their paramount object — the love of country. The Spartan was 
presented, in the course of his education, with most of the 
contingencies which happen in war; and from this source, per- 
haps, when in action, he often seized the reason of a thing as 
it were by intuition. His country was always in his eye : it 
animated all his actions, and absorbed his very soul. The idea of 
country is simple and comprehensible ; and the impression, as not 
obscured or Hunted by the obtrusion of self, supersedes all tech- 
nical instruction. The Spartans had no written laws. Their 
institution was a living law of discipline, giving power and activity; 
and, contrary to what happens in written laws, it did not become 
a dead letter. Every part watched and superintended another; 
and the machine was so joined that every one was capable of 
feeling, of judging, and rectifying first eiTors. Every senior was 
a law to the junior, and the sacred idea of country was a law 
to the whole. A political machine so animated, and so guided in 
its movements as the Spartan state appears to have been, was in 
little comparative danger of going wrong ; or, if it did go wrong, 
it could not continue long in its comrse of error. The entire of 
the Spartan nation, like a regiment on parade, was always on 
duty, or under superintendence. It moved only by the word of 
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command ; but tliat command was inseparable from lioiioiii* and 
duty. Honour and duty were common to all, and equal in all: 
it is in such equality that freedom consi>sts. The spirit of the 
Spartan constitution was directed to form and maintain good 
conduct — the spirit of common political constitutions is only active 
to inflict punishment for offences. 

If soldiers could ever be termed invincible, it must have been 
the soldiers of Sparta. The pains which were taken to improve 
the physical powers were unremitting; and the principle, through 
which the means of improvement were applied, was well con- 
sidered, and well calculated to produce effect. The condensation 
of mind and the force of character, which were given to the 
Spartans by the mode of training adopted by the state, were 
never given to any other class of men in an equal degree 
of perfection. The sum of the discipline consisted in engen- 
dering a habit of obedience to superiors as organs of law; in 
inculcating perseverance in toil and difficulty as a test of worthi- 
ness; and in implanting the paramount sentiment — to conquer, 
or die in the field of battle, as an honourable sacrifice to the 
safety of the country. The law of Lycurgus, which banished 
individual self and selfish gratification from the Spartan policy, 
confirmed the corn-age of all; for, as individual selfishness is 
decidedly a source of fear, the penetration of the lawgiver who 
acted on a fact, true in itself, hut rarely admitted in practice, 
may be considered as the determination of no ordinary mind. 
The courage and virtue which effected the eradication of self 
against preponderating causes of opposition, must ever command 
the veneration of nianldnd, and leave Lycurgus as a lawgiver 
unequalled in history. 

There is some confusion among writers on the subject of 
the formation and division of the Spartan force. The enomMia.^ 
or squad, is the denomination of the lowest division in the Spartan 
army. It consists of thirty-two persons; the pentecostijs con- 
sists of four squads or enomotim; and the loclio^ of four jpentecos- 
iym. Such was the arrangement and proportions of the Spartan 
army at the battle of Mantinea, according to Thucydides; but 
Thucydides acknowledged the subject to be obscure, the Spar- 
tans studiously concealing their military principles from the obser- 
vation of foreigners. Xenophon lived at a later period than 
Thucydides, lived moreover under circumstances which gave 
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liim an opportunity of being intimately acquainted with the Spar- 
tan system. The Spartan mom, regiment or division, according 
to Xenophon, consisted of four loclioi; the helm of two pentecos- 
iyce; pmteco^iy^ two emmotiw. It is not possible to I’econ- 
cile the difference between Thucydides and Xenophon on this 
head. Some may suppose that the arrangement and proportions 
were different at different times. Others may incline to believe 
that one of the writers, most probably Thucydides, as he knew 
the Spartans only as enemies, had not been W'ell informed. lint, 
be that as it may, it is generally admitted that all orders de- 
scended from the commander-in-chief to the polemarch^ or com- 
mander of the mom; from i\\Q pohmarcli to the locharcJi; from 
the locJmrch to the pentecosiarch; from the pentecostarch to the 
emmotarch^ who passed the word to every man in his squad. 
Every one comprehended the force of the ordei*, for all were 
intelligent in the art of war, and capable of conceiving the end 
and object of such evolutions as were ordered to be performed 
in the face of an enemy; consequently, while the will of the 
chief %vas obeyed as an order, the execution was animated as an 
act. From this we may understand how the Spartan phalanx 
became irresistible in attack, or impenetrable in defence. It was 
cemented in its foundations by correspondence of physical power, 
and it was animated thronghout by intelligence, and devotion to 
duty. 

The Spartan phalanx consisted of eight files in depth. The 
files were at intervals of six feet from each other when disposed 
in open order ; when disposed in close order, the distance was 
three; and in locked order, one and a half. The open order 
was the ordinary order for march and evolution ; the close order 
was the order for attack; and the locked order, that in which 
attack was resisted. The front rank consisted of tried and 
known men; the rear rank was also select; those on whom 
there was the least dependence were most interior. Thus placed, 
they gave momentum to the machine by their weight and ph}^sical 
power; and they were maintained in their places, or prevented 
from recoiling, by the support of the rear files, which consisted 
of men of trust. The parts \vere classed in the phalanx accord- 
ing to their powers and capacities; and the covering file was 
matched, as nearly as possible in its qualities, to the file in front; 
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SO that when the whole or any part of the front failed, the second 
file, or an individual of the second file, filled up the vacant space, 
without occasioning disorder in the line. 

The Spartans were familiar with all known and approved 
evolutions in war; and it may be presumed, from the pains that 
were taken in matching the power in the primary arrangement, 
that' the evolutions were performed with great precision and 
celerity. The phalanx inclined to the spear or right, to the 
shield or left, obliquely, and without confusion. The rear occa- 
sionally became the front, or the front the rear, by the shortest 
and most simple operation: the Spartans were thus qualified 
to engage both front and rear at the same time. 

The Spartan soldier was armed with a spear, a short sword 
or dagger, and covered with a shield or buckler. The buckler 
was oval and large: it was fastened round the neck, and at the 
shoulder by means of straps. Oleomenes changed the clumsy oval 
buckler for the Macedonian shield, originally invented by the 
Carians. This was fastened on the arm by a ring or handle, so 
as to leave the man at liberty to employ both hands in giving 
force and direction to the spear. Oleomenes was a systematic 
tactician: he adopted the Macedonian pike, as well as the 
Carian shield. 

It may be a question with military men, (and such only can 
determine), whether the arrangements of the Spartan or Mace- 
donian phalanx are preferable. The Macedonian phalanx, from 
the manner of its composition and equipment, is a machine 
scarcely to be resisted, if it be applied with all its force; and 
hardly to be penetrated, if the position on which it is placed 
be good ; but it is evident at the same time that, as it less easily 
adapts itself to broken or irregular ground, it is little manageable 
in such places as are ordinarily the theatre of military actions ; 
it was therefore less frequently employed, even by Alexander 
the Great, than the Spartan phalanx, which he knew by expe- 
rience to be sufficiently powerful to move the feeble enemies 
that opposed him. The phalanx constituted the force and chief 
dependence of the Spartan army. It possessed the character 
that properly belongs to grenadiers. Solid by its arrangement, 
and invincible in its spirit, it was only to be discomfited through 
the inferiority of its arms, or the superiority of the enemy in 
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generalship. Some idea, of the manner in which it acted may 
be learned from the instructions of Tyrt8ells'^ The order of 


® The instructions of Tyrteus, while 
calculated by their ardour and spirit to 
rouse the most torpid courage, and to 
inspire a sentiment of heroism and reso- 
lution in every man who is susceptible of 
feeling, contain an admirable lesson for 
the conduct of the soldier in the actual 
shock of battle. The instruction defines 
the position at the point of conflict, and 
the force of the language rivets the mind 
solely to the execution of duty, through 
the most powerful of the motives that 
can be supposed to operate on man. 
The whole is a military catechism of 
the first order of excellence : some parts 
of it are here subjoined. 

(A.) 

‘‘ With good heart let us fight in de- 
fence of this our fatherland, and for our 
little ones let us die — we will not be so 
niggard of our lives as to grudge them in 
such a cause. Ye who are in the vigor 
of youth, ye are expected to stand by 
each other in the battle ; it were a shame 
for you to set the first example of a 
coward’s flight, or poltroon’s fear. Nay, 
rather summon up the mighty spirit of 
bravery in your hearts, and count your life 
as valueless in a combat with illustrious 
warriors. But as for those veterans, whose 
limbs have lost their nimbleness, I warn 
you that ye flee them not, and so desert 
your seniors. For this were a shame in- 
deed, that a veteran hero should be seen to 
lie where he fell in the foremost rank in 
advance of the youthful soldiers— that he 
w'hose years have given him a hoary head 
and blanched his beard, should lie in 
the dust as a brave hero would expire, 
es -;s « « at » xhesc things were a shame 
to be exhibited before men’s eyes, and it 
is a deed which would call for vengeance 
to behold his nakedness discovered ; for 
he was in every way as goodly as the 
young are now, even so long as he had 
all the bloom and elegance of youth about 
him — goodly for the sons of mortality to 
look upon, and such as might kindle love 


in women when he was alive ; but now 
be hath fallen in the foremost rank. 
Therefore let each one keef) his post 
manfully, planted firmly on the earth 
with feet apart, and biting his lip with 
resolution.” 

(B.) 

......“having covered his thighs, and the 

calves of his legs below, and his breast 
and his shoulders with the bulging 
surface of a broad shield, whilst in his 
right hand is brandished a sturdy spear, 
let him shake the awe-inspiring crest 
upon his head, and in the execution of 
valiant deeds let him learn the art of war ; 
and let him not with shield in hand keep 
beyond the reach of missiles, but let each 
one, coming to close quarters, wound a 
foeman with a long spear or with a sword, 
and so destroy him. Having grasped a 
sword or spear, let every one place foot 
to foot, and clash his shield against his 
foeman’s shield, and crest against his 
crest, and helmet against his helmet, and 
breast against bis breast, and so struggle 
with his antagonist in mortal combat. 
But ye light-anned skirmishers, wliere- 
ever any one of you can find a shield, 
crouch beneath it, and do your part in 
routing them with massive stones, and 
hurl your smooth and polished spears 
against them, whilst ye keep your posi- 
tion close by the heavy-armed.” 

‘ As Tyrt^us has described the manner 
I in which the Spartan soldier was ex- 
pected to conduct himself in the actual 
conflict, so Thucydides informs us, in 
his description of the battle of J^Iantinea, 
in what manner the raanceuvre was con- 
ducted with a view to gain advantage at 
the onset. Some part of it is here tran- 
scribed for the satisfaction of the reader. 

' “ After this came on the engagement, 
to which the Argives and their allies 
marched with vehement impetuosity ; but 
the Bacedaimonians slowly, and to the 
music of many pipers stationed in the 
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battle presented the closest union of force and the utmost exer- 
tion of power; wiiile the arrangement was calculated to bring 
forth the most determined spirit of perseverance in effecting the 
execution of a purpose. It exhibited a machine in which every 
pai*t was active and exerted to its utmost. Besides the phalanx, 
which was the pride and confidence of Sparta, the Scirites^ who 
w^'ere horsemen, and drawn from a dependency of the Spartan 
state, always occupied one station in the army, namely, the left. 
Their conduct was distinguished on most occasions ; and their 
exertions contributed on many to the success of the Spartan 
arms. Light troops %vere employed in the Spartan army ; but 
they \vere comparatively in little esteem ; they appear to have 
been chiefly subsidiary or mercenary. 

The Spartan soldier was, for the most part, in a state of ease 
or relaxation when he entered on a campaign, or encamped in the 
field before the enemy ; but even then the military exercises ^vere 
not neglected or forgotten. After exercise, a frugal repast was 
spread upon the ground ; and, after the repast, hymns were 
sung ill chorus in honour of the gods. The last office may be 
supposed to have exalted the man within himself, and to have 
confirmed his courage against all the accidents of war. When 
the homage to the gods ceased, the Spartan reposed on his 


ranks by military law, and not for any 
religious reason, but in order that, by 
stepping by measure, they may advance 
evenly, and their ranks not be disordered, 
as is usually the case in large armies in 
their approaches.” 

The force of the character of the Spar- 
tan nation, considered as the result of 
political institution, has perhaps no ex- 
ample in history. The conversation which 
the banished Spartan Demaratus is stated 
to have had with the Persian monarch 
Xerxes, gives a striking instance of it; 
Demaratus himself was a living, picture 
of it : — To this praise all the Dorian 
Greeks are entitled; but I shall now 
speak of the Lacedmmonians only. You 
may depend upon it, that your proposi- 
tions which threaten Greece with servi- 
tude will be rejected; and if ail the 
other Greeks side with you against them, 
the Lacedaemonians will engage you in 
battle. Make no inq^uiries as to their 


numbers, for if they should have but a 
thousand men, or even fewer, they will 
fight you. 

I will never presume to engage in fight 
with ten men, nor even with two, nor in- 
deed willingly with one; but if necessity 
demanded, or danger provoked me, I 
would not hesitate to hght with any of 
those, who are said to be a match for three 
Greeks. The Lacedsenionians, when they 
engage in single combat, are certainly 
inferior to other men, but in a body they 
are not to be equalled. Although free, 
they are not so without some reserve ; the 
law is their superior, of which they stand 
in greater awe than your subjects do of 
you: they are obedient to what it com- 
mands, and it commands them never to 
fly from the field of battle, whatever may 
be the number of their adversaries. It 
is their duty to preserve their ranks, to 
conquer or to die.” — Beloe’s Ilerodoius^ 
b. vii* 
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arms. His duty was always in Lis eye; and it may be pre- 
smiled no other idea, except that of ■victory, presented itself to 
liis dreams. 

When the order of battle was adjusted, the phalanx with 
one object in view, and absorbed, as it w’'ere, in the idea of 
acquiring glory, or rather of performing duty, moved on to meet 
the enemy, in accord with the sound of music. The cadence 
of the music contributed to preserve cadence in the step and 
oi'der in the ranks ; and the sentiment which it inspired, acting 
by a common impulse on the mind of all, denied entrance to 
•foreign impressions. The Spartans were thus united. They 
were animated in action, but they were not impetuous. They 
considered themselves as parts of a common instrument, obe- 
dient at all times to the commanding power ; hence offensive 
action ceased instantaneously as if by magic, the Spartan resting 
peaceably on his shield, when the signal was given to stop the 
slaughter. 

As the Spartan phalanx, advanced to meet the enemy in a 
cadenced step and in correct order, so it retired from the held 
■with regularity, however reduced in number. Every man was 
obliged to produce his shield after battle, as a proof tliat he liad 
fought, or retired as a soldier ought to do — collected and in pos- 
session of himself. If he threw away the shield, lie was disgraced 
for ever, and all his relations were sunk in grief. The act of 
throwing aw^ay the shield argues fear ; and fear had no place in 
the Spartan catechism. The Spartan mother and the Spartan 
wife rejoiced, at least were proud of themselves, when the son or 
the husband fell honorably in the field of battle: those only 
were mourners whose relatives escaped from the imfortiinate 
battle of Leuctra. 

The Spartans stand alone among nations as conquerors of 
themselves. They attained, through the discipline of their insti- 
tution, the view of a sentiment w^ich commanded their actions to 
the right channel, and to the right channel only ; consequently 
the genuine Spartan, who was a man at all times, exulted in no 
success, and desponded in no reverse. He was always conscious 
of having done his duty ; and never entertained the idea that 
he w^as capable of doing more than his duty. The phalanx was 
the most perfect military instrument, the most correct mechani- 
cally, and animated with the best spirit of action of any force that 
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ever appeared on the theatre of war. The Macedonian phalanx, 
from the length of the pike, and the greater impulse which might 
he given to the pike through the manner in which the shield was 
fastened on the arm, was irresistible on the plain; and the 
Eomaii soldier, as covered by the shield and armed with the 
sword, appeared to be capable of working his way safely and 
successfully in irregular and broken grounds beyond all others ; 
yet neither the Macedonian nor the Eomaii, though formidable 
by the manner in which they were armed and in which they 
manoeuvred, possessed the same tone of animation and the same 
adjustment for joint action as the Spartan phalanx. The 
Macedonian and the Eoman fought for conquest and spoil : the 
Spartan for justice — ^his own defence, or the protection of those 
wdio were unable to protect themselves. On this ground, no one 
can refuse to give to the Spartans a tribute of praise for their 
heroism in the field, and an acknowledgement of gratitude for 
their apparently generous conduct to defenceless neighbom*s. 
With a very small national force, the Sj)artans continued for 
centuries to he the arbiters of Greece. There is reason to 
think that their office was upon the whole justly administered ; 
but their power, or perhaps their virtues, excited jealousies ; and 
they were at last considered as tyrants rather than protectors, 
and not perhaps without cause. When state policy is influenced 
by ambition of power, or desire of riches, it never fails, how- 
ever brilliant its course may have been, to terminate prematurely 
and in misfortune, inasmuch as it moves under the influence 
of a passion which is in direct contradiction to the law of 
nature. The Spartans appear to have been impartial judges 
in matters of dispute between independent nations in the 
early periods of their history; but human institution is liable 
to corruption, and the virtuous Spartans appeared in process 
of time, perhaps from the deference that was generally paid to 
their decision, to assume a high tone and to dictate a will, 
often without an ostensible reason. They were opposed by the 
Athenians. The Athenians were ambitions of power and domi- 
nion, enterprizing in spirit, fertile in genius, of great comparative 
skill in seamanship, and possessed of a high sense of feeling 
on the subject of general liberty. A war commenced between 
these rival states, called the Peloponesian war, from the whole 
of the people in. the peninsula being more or less implicated in 
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the contest. The Athenians were powerful at sea, and thereby 
had the opportunity of multiplying their offensive attacks. The 
Spartan force consisted in its phalanx., which was strictly speak- 
ing defensive. It was not competent, from the smallness of its 
numbers, to meet the desultory inroads of the enemy at all 
points ; and under such necessity, a marine force was provided 
as extra aid. As Sparta did not possess the means of doing 
this within itself, and as the money of the time was necessary 
for the provision of what was wanted, it had recourse to nego- 
ciations or bargain; it even went so far as to receive pecuniary 
assistance from the enemy of the Greek name, in order to effect 
the overthrow of the Athenian power. 

The Spartans finally defeated the Athenians, and deprived them 
of their liberty ; but they lost their own institution, so as to 
degenerate, from just and heroic Spartans, who despised riches 
and renounced foreign conquest, to ambitious, avaricious, and 
mercenary tyrants, who trampled on the rights of man. Lysander 
may be thought to have laid the foundation of this melancholy 
change, by shewing to his countrymen the powder of money, and 
by permitting the luxurious habits of the East to contaminate 
the soldiers of the country of Lycurgus. Agesilaus finished 
the Spartan disgrace when he became a mercenary in Egypt; 
and he left an indelible stain on his country, when he sold him- 
self to the highest bidder, because he fancied it was for his 
country’s political advantage to do so. The Spartan character 
is not irreproachable ; but the military arrangement is admirable. 
It will ever be a model of imitation for those who aim at 
eminence in war, or who, more strictly spealdng, desire to attain 
perfection in tactic for the better protection of their country 
and its institutions. 
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The Athenians and Spartans were rivals in power, and opposite 
in character. The Spartan government presents a phenomenon 
in the history of mankind. It was the only government in ancient 
or modern times which claimed a consistent basis, and which 
moved consistently on the basis for a length of time. The mem- 
bers of the Spartan community w^’ere born and educated under a 
rule of order ; and the love of order and decorum was so engrafted 
on their organism by habit, as to engender a sentiment which was 
imperative as a law of nature. The discipline of the Spartan in- 
stitution commenced at an early period of life. It was applied 
judiciously, and it acted effectually in establishing the dominion 
of mind over the appetites and desires of animal sense: mind 
ruled at Sparta — ^the body obeyed as an instrument^. 


* The character of the Athenians is 
contrasted with that of the Spartans- in 
a speech made by the orator at Corinth, 
at a congress of the States prior to the 
breaking out of the Peloponesian war. 
Whether actually delivered by the orator 
ill the style and maimer reported, or 
manufactured by the historian, it is a 
document highly important in itself. 
The outline is well sketched — the lead- 
ing points of difference are well marked. 

They are projectors of novelty ; quick to 
devise, and rapid to carry into execution, 
their schemes. Vour aim is only to pre- 
serve what you already have ; to devise 
nothing fresh in plan, and in execution 
not even to accomplish what is barely 
necessary. Again, they are enterprisers 
even beyond their strength, and venturers 
beyond the limits of prudence, and in 
adversity ever hopeful. Your character- 
istic is ever to accomplish what rather 
falls short of your ability— to even dis- 
trust the surest deductions of reason — and 
in adversity to fancy there will be no end 
to your troubles. Furthermore, they are 
bustiers, as opposed to you procasti- 


nators — roamers, while you are home- 
sleepers — for they think that by their 
absence they may gain something more ; 
you imagine that by aiming at further 
acquisitions you may injure your present 
possessions. They, when victorious, pur- 
sue their advantages to the farthest ; and 
when defeated, are found the least to fall 
back. Their bodies, too, they employ for 
the state, as if they were any one’s else 
but their ownj but with their minds 
completely their own, they are ever ready 
to render it service. And as to whatever 
they may devise, and not accomplish, 
they regard themselves as deprived of 
what was their own ; but what they 
may pursue and acquire, they esteem 
trifling compared to what they shall in 
future attain. And if, indeed, they be 
any where foiled in an attempt, they 
make up the deficiency by expecting 
something else, as if in compensation of 
their loss. For they alone place the 
possession, and the expectation of what 
they meditate, on the same footing, and 
that from their celerity in setting about 
what they determine upon. And thus 
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Tlie Atlienkn was the converse of the Spartan. Athenian 
acts were acts of impulse from direct feeling. As impulses which 
act on animal sense are numerous and variously modified; and^ 
as Athenian acts were the consequence of direct impulse, with 
little modification from political institution, the effect was anything 
hut consistent. The Athenian acted unsteadily, and sometimes 
contradictorily ; but he also acted generously, and often heroically, 
inasmuch as his acts sprung instantaneously from the sympatliies 
of mank common nature unfettered by insulated and selfish, policy. 
The Athenian felt acutely on all occasions, acted promptly on 
many ; and, fancying himself to be the champion of liberty, he 
fought enthusiastically, and persevered courageously, under great 
difficulties ; for he was absorbed in the idea that liberty is the 
common inheritance of man. It is so in fact; and it was ex- 
pressly to this sentiment, and its consequent impassioned action, 
that Greece owed her deliverance from the threatened yoke of 
Persia. The acts of the Athenian people were generous in most 
instances: they were even noble and exalted in some; but, as 
they arose from the direct impulse of contingent causes, they 
were capricious and uncertain — sometimes timid and unworthy. 
History proves the fact ; the explanation of it is not incompre- 
hensible. 

The Athenians were not ostensibly so much of a military 
people as the Spartans ; but they were naturally bold and enter- 
prizing, active and intelligent, fertile in resources, ready in evo- 
lution, expert in executing combined movements, superiorly Y;ell 
calculated for desultory warfare, and skilled in the conduct of 
sieges above all other people of the time. They possessed great 
energy, both physical and moral; and they only required to’ be 
properly moved and skilfully directed to execute great things: 
they were, in fact, soldiers of the first character for daring enter- 
prize and rapid execution. The feeling connected with the pos- 
session of liberty was the spring which moved the Athenian to 


do they drudge on, amidst toils and 
perils, through the whole of their lives. 
And least of all men do they enjoy what 
they possess, being always occupied in 
making fresh acquisitions. No holiday 
know they, nor esteem they aught save 
that whereon they may perform some 
necessary business. For they deem in- 


active quietude a no less evil then toil- 
some occupation. So that if any one 
were to sum up the whole, by saying that 
they were born neither to enjoy rest them- 
selves, nor let others enjoy it, he would 
speak but the truth.’"— Bloomfield's 
Thucydides^ book i. 
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act. The suspicion that liberty was threatened with danger 
uni ted the whole in common defence; and defence was then un- 
dertaken with an ardour that does not rise to the same height 
from any other cause. Under its domineering influence the act 
was cordial ; and, where the genius of a leader was capable of 
giving it just direction, it Avas irresistible. 

The rigour of the institutions under which the Spartan youth 
was trained and educated, continued to operate without remission, 
and maintained every one in his station, even in advanced years. 
At Athens every individual was his own master. The will of the 
people was the sovereign. But, as the will of the people fluctuates 
with casual impulses, the expression of it was only strong and 
consistent wiiere it w^as connected with an idea of liberty, in 
which all participated. As the preservative power of the Spartan 
institution kept every one within his sphere, and urged every one 
to his duty through its discipline ; so the Athenian preservative 
power, which literally resided in the people, w^as unstable in itself, 
as leaving every one master of his own act. Every Athenian was 
free and entitled to suffrage, consequently every one was a mem- 
ber of the state ; and, as a member of the state, his faculties 
w^ere exerted individually, or permitted to move in their own 
channels. Genius, as constrained by no rule of education, started 
up everywhere, and often rose to eminence from a humble source. 
The man of genius was encouraged at Athens, while his exertions 
were useful and subservient to the people. He was envied when 
he attained distinction; and he was feared when he became 
eminent. Whether dangerous or not in reality, he -was often 
supposed to be so by elevation; and, in anticipation of the 
chances of evil, he was reduced to his level by fine or imprison- 
ment, expelled from the territory by banishment, or adjudged to 
the punishment of death by suffrage. Many of those wdio were 
eminent in virtue were persecuted, banished, or destroyed, under 
the pretext of preserving a balance of equality among the mem- 
bers of the state. This occurred often ; and the occurrence con- 
firms the remax*k, that absolute power is everywhere the same — 
and everywhere a tyrant. Monarchy permits no part in the 
political circle to leave its sphere so as to rise to independent 
eminence: democracy, jealous of usurpation, permits no one to 
remain eminent lest he should become a master. 

The Athenian people consisted of different tribes, inhabiting 
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different districts of country, and professing different views of 
arrangement in tlie fabric of political government. Prior to the 
time of Solon, anarchy and oppression reigned at Athens— con- 
tentions and e|uarrels were common. One tribe was violently 
democratic ; another was presumptuously aristocratic ; and a third 
was moderate and reasonable. Some were rich, and insolent from 
their riches; many were poor, and oppressed in their poverty’’ — 
even reduced to slavery by the accumulation of debts. The state 
was in fact tumultuary; and among this restless people there 
were, as was reasonable to expect, bold spirits who aimed at 
revolution, or an entire new order of things. In this perplexity, 
the more prudent part of the community looked to Solon, who 
was respectable in private character, and of considerable poli- 
tical influence, as the person best qualified to find a remedy 
for this miserable political condition. Solon had visited foreign 
countries, partly as a merchant, but principally as a philosopher 
and statesman, to collect information respecting the causes which 
augment tlie happiness, or rather which diminish the inisGries 
of mankind. He was supposed to have acquired knowledge of 
the subject from observation, and was, therefore, constituted legis- 
lator for the Athenian community, then in a state of distrac- 
tion. Solon was a man of judgment and address; and, pro- 
ceeding upon the maxim (ro lo-ov TroXejiov ov TTOLu) that equality 
precludes the occurrence of war, he framed laws ■which checked 
the ferment for the time, and eventually improved the moral 
condition of the people; but he instituted no system of educa- 
tion which formed a new people, as had been done at Sparta 
by Lyciirgiis. Solon possessed talent; but he was not perhaps 
endowed by nature with such comprehensive views, and such 
boldness of character as belonged to Lycurgus ; and moreover, 
being only one of the people of Athens, he could not present 
himself with the same legislative authority as the founder of the 
Spartan institution, who was of the royal family. He appears 
however to have considered things ■with foresight, and to have 
balanced them witli discretion ; insomuch that the contending 
parties w^ere induced to w’ait vvith patience result of his 

enactments, each in expectation of advantages to his own class 
or order. 

Solon did not, as has been observed, revolutionize the Athenian 
state, and institute an entire new form of policy. The basis of the 
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old organization was retained; but a new principle was added, 
W’liich may be said to liaye electrified the mass of the people, and 
to have produced all the gTeat men and famous things wiiich haye 
given immortality to the Athenian name. The people, which in 
almost all civilized nations is the mere instrument of usurped 
power, became at Athens, through the operations of suffrage, (at 
first sight a trifling concession) the source and essence of power 
itself. In consequence of this privilege, even the lowest of the 
Athenian people had the right to vote on measures of policy 
and -war. They decreed and sanctioned decrees ; and employed 
all the talents within the circle of the state as instriuiients of 
execution. They were in fact sovereign; and the moving prin- 
ciple of the government adopted by them appears to have con- 
sisted in the impression, that liberty belongs to all men as a 
common inheritance. The position is physically and indefeasibly 
true ; and, while true, it is important ; for it cannot be denied that 
if a system of government were laid on such a basis, the whole of 
the parts comprehended within the circle of the community being 
equally impressed with the sentiment, and every one of the parts 
being confined to the execution of its own function only, (without 
•which no real liberty exists,) the nation wmild be strong, because 
animated equally throughout, and it would he happy in the mutual 
correspondence of parts united by general sympathy and affection. 
Such is a desirable condition of human society ; but it obtains 
nationally in no country in Europe in the present times; and, 
if ever it did obtain at Athens, it was not of long duration. 

The Athenians were acute in their perceptions beyond any 
people on record ; and, as first perceptions are ordinarily just, 
they felt strongly the impulse of what is right; but, though they 
felt impressions quickly and often justly, the political organization 
of the state was not such as gave union, promptitude, and decision 
to political acts. The aggregate of people has generally a just 
sense of common things ; and, if not sophisticated by education, 
or biassed by the influence of designing men, the opinion of the 
assembly is rarely unwise. It often, it is admitted, acts under the 
impulse of the moment, and what it decrees wisely, it sometimes 
forgets to execute vigorously ; for it is easily diverted from the 
object by the intervention of another impulse. In this manner, 
the Athenians of latter times, when the mind, distracted and 
i the refinements of art, became the plaything of 
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orators, proceeded rapidly, and often precipitately, to declare war, 
and to vote the means of carrying it on; but were apt to forget 
what they had done, and the decree was often the whole of the act. 

The general principle of Solon’s policy rested on the maxim, 
that equality, or just balance of power among the separate parts 
of the human race, precludes war. The whole powers of his 
genius were exerted in contriving the means of preserving the 
supposed balance ; but, as the parts consisted of various orders 
and classes which differed in their views and propensities, this was 
not easily preserved. The Athenian machine was complicated; its 
movements were liable to be deranged through the solicitations 
of the animal appetites which mge individual aggrandizement, 
and over which it was difficult to find legal control. The idea 
attached to artificial balances of power, implies in itself that the 
parts of the state are innately hostile to each other ; that is, that 
the state is heterogeneous, or discordant in its constituent mate- 
rials. Such was in fact the composition of the state in question. 
The mixture of classes and characters excited emulations which 
were favourable to activity ; but as the activity was liable to strike 
into different channels, the acts were acts of union only when 
moved by a cause of paramount force. The energy which results 
from the impression that liberty is the inheritance of the mass of 
the people, and that all parts of the military instrument, even the 
most inferior, are animated with the feeling of conscious indepen- 
dence, w® the bond of the Athenian state, and of the Athenian 
army. This sentiment is powerful in its operation — so much so 
indeed as often to compensate for wmt of precision in mecha- 
nical tactic. The scope of action connected with consciousness 
of liberty, embraces intelligence, activity, and enterprize. It 
moved the Athenians to great undertakings in speculation of 
advantages: it even supported them under great difficulties as 
earnest of success ; but it did not long maintain them in a secure 
and steady coinse of conduct. The Athenians were instruments 
of impulse and feeling, not organs of mind and sentiment through 
the influence of education ; hence their union was only assured by 
a strong cause imminent and always present ; and their combined 
efforts could thus only be appreciated and applied to purpose by a 
leader of superior genius, who knew the springs of action in the 
human mind by something like intuition* 

As the people of Athens differed in moral and political cha- 
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racter from, tliose of Sparta; so the principle wliicli regulated 
tlaeir military arrangements was different, and, in some measure, 
opposite. The basis of the Spartan preeminence consisted in 
constancy and firmness. The mind was directed to the object 
exclusively ; the body was trained, by force of institution, to act 
in one channel in the attainment of it. The Athenian eminence 
consisted in the daring spirit and energetic action of individuals, 
proceeding from individual feeling and conscious importance of 
individual independence, fostered and confirmed by the privilege of 
participating in national councils. The circumstances of the Athe- 
nian territory determined the mode of wmfare which best suited 
the genius of the people; that is, maritime expedition and desul- 
tory aggression. The Athenian ships were the best of the time— 
the crews the most experienced. The army excelled the armies 
of other nations in conducting sieges, and in connecting the duties 
of sea and land-service for a special purpose. The intelligence, 
activity, quick perception, and daring spirit of enterprize, for winch 
the Athenian was distinguished among his contemporaries, ren- 
dered him formidable in desultory warfare, ready and apt in all 
forms of movement ; insomuch that Athenian light troops foiled, 
and, on some occasions, discomfited the renowmed phalanx of 
Sparta. The Athenian phalanx w’as perhaps less impenetrable in 
battle array than the Spartan ; it was less resistible in the charge 
than any other force similarly armed. The Spartans fought the 
battle of plain courage and discipline : the Athenians fought the 
battle of courage and address ; and wdien directed by a leader who 
knew how to animate every part, and to concentre the collective 
force to the proper point of attack, they were impassioned simul- 
taneously, and their efforts were beyond those of the mere 
machine of tactic and discipline, liow^ever perfectly constructed. 
The Athenians were the first of the Grreeks who advanced on the 
enemy at the accelerated pace (dpo/xo?), corresponding perhaps to 
what is now termed double quick time. The expedient ^yas 
adopted at the battle of Marathon ; which w-as a masterpiece of 
generalship on the part of the commander, and of heroic conduct 
on the part of the soldier. 

The Athenian military force consisted of three classes, namely, 
1. ottKctt^s, armed with spear and dagger, and covered with a 
shield; reserved for the phalanx or main battle. 2. TrcXraa-rjjs-, armed 
with a light spear and javelin, and protected by a small shield or 
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target ; destined for desultory aggression, that is, the seizing and 
maintaining positions for covering the important movements of 
the phalanx. 3. yv}j.vr}s^ without defence from armour, but provided 
with missile weapons for annoyance, as javelins, bows and arrows, 
slings for stones, and leaden bullets. The first is analogous to the 
select grenadiers of the moderns, the second to light infantry, and 
the third to riflemen or sharp shooters. 

The phalanx, or main battle of the Athenians, consisted of 
the natives of Attica. It was drawn up in battle array according 
to tribes or communities. In consequence of this arrangement, 
together with mechanical correspondence of power, there was 
probably a more than usually intimate union of mind arising 
from sympathy and afiection ; there was concurrence of opinion 
from association in a common cause. The light-armed (7reXraa-r«i) 
were partly native, partly foreign : the slingers and archers were 
entirely foreign. The horse, like the phalanx, were native; and 
they were of a good description— alert and enterprizing. The 
Athenian army, thus composed, might be considered as prepared 
for every species of Warfare; and no species of warfare was too 
arduous for its daring. If the Athenians were less firm to resist 
than the Spartans, who had no other sentiment but to conquer 
or die, they were more impetuous and more ardent in attack'. 
They were superior in address and manoeuvre ; and, as they acted 
from impulse, they quicldy read the countenance of things, and 
seized the fit occasion for acting wdth an energy, superior to 
that which proceeds from the formal command of the general. 
The desire of aggrandizing and extending the sphere of dominion 
moved the Athenian people to war; the allurements of spoil 
filled the military ranks and urged to exertion ; the idea of 
liberty and independence cemented the union of the parts, and 
instilled the opinion that the hostile act, as diffusing liberty and 
happiness wherever it went, gave to the Athenian military an 
importance above ail other arms. The Athenians were revo- 
lutionists in the act of war: they were often tyrants in the 
exercise of government. Few nations sustained reverses with a 
better courage than the people of Attica ; and scarcely any were 
more daring in undertaking dangerous things. As gamesters, 
they refused no chance of fortune however high the odds might 
be against them ; and, like gamesters, they were prodigal of what 
they gained — ^morc desirous to acquire than cautious to preserve. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MACEDONIAN. 


The great Macedonian empire, a creation of the sword, rose 
up in majesty in a poor and semibarbarous country. Phillip, who 
was the founder of it, possessed talent from nature ; and he im- 
proved his powers by associating with the eminent men of the age 
in which he lived — soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers. He 
studied at Thebes, where he acquired a scientific view of tactic and 
military discipline under Epaminondas. He beame a general, 
and manifested skill. It is not pretended that he was original in 
genius ; but it is undeniable that he extended the utility of tactic, 
and applied the knowledge which he possessed of it to the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, with unprecedented precision. Lust 
of power and dominion was the dominant passion of his soul. 
His actions moved under the impulse of this aggrandizing passion; 
and every measure which led to its gratification was legitimate in 
his system of morals. As Philip formed an army expressly for 
conquest, he studied the properties of its several parts with mathe- 
matical precision; and he seems to have so adjusted them in their 
places that the phalanx, when brought into action, was scarcely 
either to be penetrated or resisted. Instead of the spear, the 
common offensive weapon of the Greeks, Philip armed the Mace- 
donian with a pike eighteen feet long ; and he further, in imitation 
of the Oarians, contrived to fix the shield upon the arm by means 
of a ring, so as to leave both hands at liberty for giving impulse 
and direction to the pike. It is obvious, at first sight, that the 
Macedonian phalanx was less penetrable and less resistible than 
the Spartan, inasmuch as it possessed a deeper mechanical con- 
nexion, and more force of impulse, from the weight of the body 
which moved it. It was in fact an impregnable bulwark, or an 
irresistible torrent, in the level plain : it was unwieldy, unmanage- 
able, and consequently feeble, on broken and irregular grounds. 
Philip did not, in constructing the phalanx, act, as already ob- 
served, on a new principle ; but ho so changed the face of things 
as to make an impi*ession on those who opposed him, which proved 
his instrument to be actually a new invention. Its power was 
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formidable both in appearance and reality; but Phllip'’s political 
arts and intrigues were still more formidable in assuring his pur- 
poses, than the mere force of the instrument the construction of 
which lie had thus modified. The Greek nations were jealous of 
each other. They were divided in their views; and Philip hesi- 
tated at no means, however unhallowed, wdiich fomented their 
jealousies and forwarded his own machinations. He was deep 
in the arts of deception ; and with the blandishment of a comtier, 
often acted with the barbarity of a savage. 

The Macedonian phalanx was different in some respects from 
the phalanx of the Greeks. It was formidable, almost irre- 
sistible, when moved into action on proper ground, adjusted 
correctly in tactical order, and cemented scientifically by cor- 
respondence of physical power. The Macedonian nation appa- 
rently bound in feudal servitude, was, prior to the time of Philip, 
dispersed among mountains, and principally occupied in watching 
herds of sheep or cattle. As pastoral, it was poor, homely in 
attire, and unacquainted with the arts of civilized life. It had even 
so little energy, and so little knowledge of war, that its flocks, which 
were its sole property, were exposed to the daily depredation of 
the warlike barbarians who lived contiguous. In this state of 
things, Philip, who w^as a man of talent, a philosopher, and a tac- 
tician, succeeded to the throne of Macedonia. His subjects 
were ignorant and credulous. He allmred them from the moun- 
tains where they dwelt, collected them into towns, stimulated 
them to exertion by infusing into them the spirit of aggrandize- 
ment; even succeeded in persuading them that war was glory, 
and that robbery w^as an honourable employment for man. The 
Macedonian peasant thus deluded, and transplanted to a new soil 
by art or force, was marshalled in military array under sound 
principles of military science. A spirit of ambition, or desire for 
spoil, was infused into him ; and that spirit, aided by new arms 
and armour, and a new mode of arrangement for battle, exalted 
him to a high rank among the wmTiors of his time. Ambition 
of conquest w^as the motive of Philip'^s activity, and no moral 
barrier, as already said, stood in the way of accomplishing his 
purpose. Vv'itli a fine appearance, a commanding eloquence, and 
capable of swallo\Ying a large quantity of wine without beastly 
intoxication, Philip w'as the idol of liis countrymen: he wus 
even admired by the polished nations of Greece* He had the 
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skill of a matliematician in combining and applying different 
powers to meclianical purposes, and bad the knowledge of a 
philosopher in discriminating characters and profiting by the 
prejudices and ignorances of mankind. By the help of the ac- 
quirements alluded to, he was enabled to select and organize a 
formidable army. The order of his arrangement was laid on a 
principle of science ; and the materials of which he had the com- 
mand were, as new men, easily moulded to his will. They were 
simple, as emerging from barbarism, ardent and of strong concep- 
tion, as men unaccustomed to the artificial refinements of civilization 
and the luxuries of high living : as such, they were fit subjects 
for the rugged trade of war. They did not perhaps reflect or 
reason : they followed the impulse of the aggrandizing propensity 
of human nature, and credulously believed that the splendour of 
conquest constituted their own glory, while it ’was that of their 
leader only. Philip was systematic ; and, like other system fra- 
juers, he permitted no genius except his own to expand and 
flourish; consequently his officers were for the most part mere 
instruments of execution. 

The life of the hunter and shepherd may be justly considered 
as a primary school of war; and, as the Macedonians were hunters 
and shepherds, they were good materials for the formation of an 
army intended for offensive operations. Philip had conquest in 
his eye as the end of all his pains and labours ; and, as he was a 
deep politician, he contrived, with much address, to inspire his 
people with a similar passion. The brilliant period of the military 
glory of the states of Greece was past when Philip made his 
appearance in Macedonia. Morals had degenerated; and mili- 
tary science, though still studied systematically, had lost much 
of the spirit which animates and urges to bold undertaking. The 
Athenians had declined in virtue and warlike enei'gy ; but still 
remained enterprizing and generous defenders of human liberty. 
The Spartans, though recently discomfited and consequently 
Immbled, were still military, and, in point of discipline, before 
the other states of Greece. Philip was a man of penetration; 
and, ambitions of conquest as he was, he appears to have con- 
sidered it to he a rash attempt to enter into direct war with the 
Greeks on what may he called an equal footing. He sought for 
artificial means to aid his pm*pose, and discovered a way of 
influencing the sensibilities or fears of the enemy by appear- 
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ances of novelty, and at the same time of infusing confidence 
into his followers by modelling the tactic into a form which ear- 
ned with it an air of originality. He condensed his phalanx 
in such a manner that it scarcely could be resisted in its for- 
ward course, or penetrated when drawn up in position. He 
changed or improved the armour, both for offence and defence; 
and, though he built his structure on the base of the Spartan 
phalanx, he increased the power of it in such a manner that 
the Spartan must, from mechanical necessity, yield at the point 
of conflict. With this instrument, formed on knowledge of 
mechanical powers, directed by military skill, and aided by 
nimierous contingencies which chance presents and genius ap- 
plies, Greece submitted to his power, and Asia trembled for her 
safety, when his career was arrested by the hand of an assassin. 
Alexander succeeded to the throne. He was young and ambi- 
tious, and prosecuted the views of his father with ardour ; in fact, 
carried them into execution with zeal, and with an eclat that is 
still without parallel in the history of mankind. 

The eclat of the expeditions and conquests of Alexander is 
unparalleled. His acts so far transcend the common history of 
conquerors, that they are considered by many as fictions of 
romance. They are notwithstanding true. There is positive evi- 
dence that Alexander not only overran, but that he conquered, 
and organized, in a very short time, an immense tract of country 
between the Hellespont and the Indus; and, if we consider the 
perfection of the discipline, the precision of the tactic, and the 
devotion of the troops to a leader, who not only possessed mili- 
tary skill from science, but also such a share of intuitive mili- 
tary genius as few leaders appear to have possessed, the doubt 
vanishes; and the events, however extraordinary at first sight, 
are shewn to he natural consequences of the correct measure 
and just application of the means employed. Many of Alex- 
ander's acts were hazardous, and some of them were rash; but 
the plans of his great battles were laid on a base of science, 
and applied in experiment with a precision that excites wonder. 
It requires more penetration, and more military knowledge than 
the writer possesses, to detect error in the combination of his 
great movements ; and, as the plans were scientific, there is no 
instance of defective precision in the application of them where 
he was himself present. The phalanx w^as impenetrable. It 
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might in fact be deemed a citadel : the archers were excellent — 
expert and bold; the cavalry were the best of the time ; and, 
while all were perfect in tactic and correct in discipline for piir» 
poses of movement, they were united as one man by exemplary 
devotion to their chief. 

Arrian, an historian not unworthy of Alexander, describes 
the campaigns so circumstantially, and at the same time with 
so much candour and freedom, that we are enabled to form a 
pretty fair estimate of this concjueror’s character, both military 
and political; and also to form some idea of the perfection to 
which tactic, discipline, and the military art, had arrived in the 
Macedonian army at the commencement of the war with Darius. 
No military machine was ever better adjusted in its parts, and 
none, notwithstanding that it consisted of many different nations 
and people, was ever perhaps so well animated in all its extent, 
as the army of Alexander. The sieges and passages of rivers 
shew skill, resource, constancy; in short, all the qualities that 
are necessary to constitute a general. The intrepidity, persever- 
ance, and exertion of the soldiery, have scarcely a parallel in 
history. The length of the marches on some occasions, the 
constancy and firmness on many, were they not well authen- 
ticated, could not be credited, if we allow ourselves to form a 
judgment of probabilities by the powers and temper of the pre- 
sent race of men, even of the best of them. 

The motive which urged the Macedonian to invade the Per- 
sian dominions was said to be retaliation for the insults offered 
to Greece at former times; but, it was in reality the ambition of 
conquest. The enterprize was undertaken at so great apparent 
hazard, that military calculators of moderate capacity pronounced 
it to be the enterprize of a madman. It was, however, conducted 
ill a bold and masterly manner, under the highest discipline, and 
with the greatest ardoin* that was ever perhaps witnessed in wR-r, 
and it succeeded completely. The paramount power of Alex- 
ander's genius maintained the Macedonians steadily in the forward 
path to conquest and glory. The soldiers were credulous, super- 
stitious, and open to imposture ; and, as a new people emerging 
from barbarism, they were ardent in their pursuits. Alexander, 
who was politic and discerning of human character, acted on 
their, credulity, and occupied them so much in combat, or in 
militaiy evolutions preparatory to combat, that they were not 
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permitted to tliink and reason. They moyed in the path into 
wliicli they had been conducted without reflection, and pur- 
sued the phantom of glory through many difficulties. But, taught 
by dear-bought experience that conquest and glory do not con- 
stitute happiness, and that the ambition of their master had no 
limit, they recollected their homes, refused to proceed, and 
obliged the son of Jupiter Ammon to desist from the prosecu- 
tion of undefined conquests in unknown countries. A man of 
less genius and less force of mind than Alexander would have 
lost his command, and probably his life, on this occasion ; but 
a heroism, which was beyond the measure of men’s conception, 
assured submission, and repressed murmurs, in the midst of the 
greatest hardships and sufferings which human nature can sus- 
tain* Alexander died prematurely; but he lived too long for 
his reputation. In militaiy science he had perhaps no superior; 
and in intuitive genius and heroism he is equalled only by Charles 
of Sweden : ill brutality, he was not surpassed by Peter the Great 
of Eussia. 

The writer has attempted to give a cm’sory view of the mili- 
tary system of the three great warlike powers among the Greeks ; 
namely, the Spartans, Athenians, and Macedonians. The spirit 
or principle of the system was different in each; the execution 
was admirable in all, according to the principle on which it was 
laid. . 

The spirit of the Spartan military institution w^as just; 
the plan of execution correct. The protection of country, con- 
sidered as unity, and as such equally interesting to the soldier 
in the ranks and the sovereign on the throne, was here the 
ostensible motive for preparing a military instrument of defence. 
The materials of the instrument w^ere put together according to 
a knowledge of man in all his relations, physical and moral ; and 
the structure, when complete, was applied to its purpose with 
skill, and generally with success; insomuch that the Spartan 
military system may be considered as the basis of military institu- 
tion — a sum of military excellence, in so far as it goes. 

The Athenian institution was original ; but it was of another 
cast. The Spartan machine w’^as correctly orgaimed, and it moved 
according to a rule of order which maintained every part in its 
station; the Athenian was, comparatively, loose. It moved by 
impulses. The separate parts were susceptible, but not in the 
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same degree of perfection; the great political acts only ap- 
peared among the Athenians by strong and domineering causes, 
acting on, and absorbing as it were, all the sympathies in one. 
Every Athenian was a man in himself: he tlioiight, reasoned, 
and acted for himself. The combined act was often tumultuary 
from this cause; but, when all the parts were excited by a 
common impulse, and directed by a common sympathy, the 
movement was grand and animated, and the effect was irresis- 
tible. It is to the animating spirit of liberty and pride of inde- 
pendence, to bodily activity and superiority of intelligence, to 
the desire of fraternizing, as it is termed, and diffusing liberty 
and happiness among other nations, that the Athenians owed 
their success in war. They were often generous and great; 
sometimes dissipated and forgetful; but, upon the whole, they 
were a noble people, possessing more compass of mind, and more 
of the sympathies of human nature, than any other nation can 
be allowed to claim. As military, the Athenian phalanx was 
good — inferior only to the Spartan. The light-armed, namely, 
target and spearmen, were excellent — active and intelligent, brave 
and prompt. They harassed and annoyed, and on some occa- 
sions, especially on broken and irregular ground, they discom- 
fited the Spartan phalanx itself. 

The Macedonian military instrument was different in spirit 
and construction, from either of the former. The Spartan army 
was systematically organized on a constitutional basis, through 
observation and knowledge of the effects of correspondence among 
physical powers and moral propensities ; and it was held in union 
by the sacred name of country. The Athenian was organized 
as it were contingently. Its power consisted in revolutionary 
energy, its bond of union in love of liberty. The Macedonian 
was an artificial machine, the instrument of a despot, formed for 
the accomplishment of purposes of ambition. The parts were 
passive; that is, they had no action of their own, either as a 
consequence of individual feeling, or as a constitutional sentiment 
from national institution. Obedience was rigorously exacted; 
and it was assured by extinguishing the faculty of reflection. 
The talent, which is powerful to execute, found a place in the 
Macedonian military system, and was cherished as a subservient 
quality; the genius, which presumes to think, if it did appear, 
did not exist with safety. The physical materials of the Mace- 
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donian army were various. They Avere examained and tried, their 
powers measured, and the adjustment in the fabric made accord- 
ing to their degree of power. The mind, or that sense of feeling 
which gives animation to human acts, was studied, its percep- 
tion levelled to a common standard, and its activity directed to 
a common channel, by rigorous force. An automaton was thus 
formed of human materials, the action of which was mechanically 
correct, as impelled by external impulse, principally the fear of 
punishment. The construction of this instrument, which moved 
solely by the voice of the leader, was the work of Philip of 
Macedon ; at least, if he was not the first who assumed the 
idea, he was the first who carried it to systematic perfection 
on a great scale ; and he is not yet perhaps equalled as a tacti- 
tian by any of his numerous successors — ^not even by Frederick 
the Second of Prussia, the most celebrated tactician of the last 
century. 

If the Greek system of militaiy tactic, discipline, and evolu- 
tion, be studied and traced to its principles, it appears to have been 
laid on a scientific basis, and to have been carried to as high per- 
fection in execution as human powers can well go. No people of 
whom we have any knowledge possessed such a share of intel- 
lect as the Greeks. Moreover, their bodily powers stood high 
in the scale of exertion. War was their study; and, with the 
advantages which they derived from nature, the perfection which 
the art attained under their experience is not more than what 
might have been expected. The invention of gunpowder, and 
the use of fire-arms, introduced changes into the mode by which 
man destroys his fellow man; but there is no principle, in the 
science of the art, yet discovered, that was not known to the 
Greeks in the time of Alexander. Their precision, and prompt- 
ness of execution in manoeuvre, surpassed what the most distin- 
guished of the moderns have yet attained. This is strongly 
demonstrated in the retreat of ten thousand Greeks from Persia, 
under the direction of the Athenian general Xenophon. The 
undertaking was a bold one ; and, if the result had not been well 
authenticated, we should scarcely have thought it to have been 
possible ; for, judging by the histories of the present time, we may 
safely say that the finest of our modern armies would have gone 
to pieces under half the difficulties that presented themselves to 
this band of ten thousand. This masterly retreat, though a 
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strong, is not the sole example of the discipline and energy of 
Greek soldiers. The army of Alexander performed marches and 
snstained fatigues with a discipline and resolution which astonishes, 
and which forces us to confess that we are as yet only children in 
the management and practice of war. The Greek nation possessed 
physical powers of the first order ; and its armies derived advan- 
tages over the most of modern armies from the mode of their 
organization. The Greek force was classed by tribes. The 
physical correspondence of powers, thus known by observation, 
were adjusted by a rule of knowledge ; and the moral propensities, 
predominant in the tribe, were united in the common act by the 
tactician^s foresight. Those of the Greeks who were mercenary, 
fought in bands, under a similar impression as the modern Swiss, 
or the Brigands of the middle ages. Their conduct was often 
heroic ; and, as war was their trade, they were not only skilled in 
the use of arms, but were men of faith and honour according 
to their rule : as such, they were different from the mercenaries 
of modern times, who are levelled to an equality of brute power, 
and held together by the external impression of fear, or bribes 
of money. The Greek, though a mercenary, had a sentiment of 
honour — a high sense of independent military virtue, and an in- 
nate veneration for liberty. In taste and literature the Greeks 
are unrivalled. In military tactic, discipline, economy, and even 
in manoeuvre, Greek history is the school of the soldier. The 
picture of Spartan dignity, of Athenian spirit and generosity, 
warms the military mind to enthusiasm ; and, at the same time, 
maintains it in the path of honour by the prominence of the ex- 
ample to which the eye is directed. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 

ROMAN. 


The origin of the Roman empire, like that of most otliers, is 
veiled in obscurity. Its earlier history is a tissue of fable and 
truth,.' so interwoven with each other .that they scarcely can be 
separated. Eomiiliis, the founder of it, was no more in his 
origin than a freebooter or robber ; but marauding being, in that 
age of the world, a prominent occupation of the human race, 
no disgrace attached to the practice of it; on the contrary, the 
iisinpatioii of power, and the establishment of dominion by force 
of arms, were held to be' the €|ualities of superior men. Eo- 
mulus, as the chief of a band of adventurers, may be supposed to 
have been a man of great daring ; and it may be concluded, from 
what he achieved, that he was also a man of talent. He pos- 
sessed extended views of policy ; and succeeded in establishing 
doniimoii over the minds of his followers by the fascination which 
attaches to genius, or by intimidation derived from the power 
which he had tyrannically usurped. The banks of the Tiber are 
regarded as the place of his birth and the cradle of Ms greatness. 
When he ripened into manhood, and his destinies began to ex- 
pand, he chose a position near his native river as a stronghold 
for the protection of his followers and the reception of their 
booty; he surrounded it with a wall, and dignified it with the 
name of Gii^, 

The bond which had united Eomulus with his followers in 
the unsettled and vagabond life of freebooters, acquired power in 
the new city. It there assumed the name of government; and 
the first record of the proceedings, as noted by the historian Livy, 
furnishes an example of a well digested system of military orga- 
nization. Every individual of the freebooting band was efficient ; 
and to each, under the primary constitution of the organiza- 
tion, a station and function were assigned. The body politic 
was a whole, constituted on a base of reciprocal connexion, and 
prepared to move in action through a common desire to extend 
their sphere by force of arms. Thus, as all parts were incor- 
porated, all participated in the act, and all shared in its pro- 
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duet accoi’cling to rank and condition. Eomukis, who was no 
more than the captain of the band originally, W‘as chosen its 
sovereign in due form ; and aiming, or suspected of aiming at 
constituting himself its tyrant, he disappeared in a thunder- 
storm — supposed to have been murdered by bis council or senate. 

The Eomans w’ere little more during the life of Eomulus than 
organized robbers. They do not appear to have acknowledged 
any other law in their external relations except the law of force ; 
and they -would, it may be presumed, have fallen to pieces Iil-:e 
other robbers, had not a change been eifected in their moral con- 
duct through the institutions of Numa. Nunia, who w^as elected 
sovereign at the death of Eomulus, was a retired and studious 
man. It may be presumed that he had observed the laws of 
nature w-ith care, and that he endeavoured to investigate and ap- 
preciate the causes wdiich preserve good order and harmony among 
men. conclude that he discovered, in his researches into 

nature, that all living things are destined to move in defined 
spheres, and that every egression from the sphere constitutes an 
error, wdiich lays the foundation of premature destruction to the 
individual, or the aggregate of individuals wdio form political 
associations. This balance of equality among the parts, wdiieh 
exists and acts by the same law in the social aggregate as in the 
individual frame, appears to have made impression on the mind 
of the newly-elected king; wdio, while he recommended the ob- 
servance of it to his subjects, gradually and with great address 
engaged the mind to the contemplation of its ultimate cause ; 
and thus opened a view to the contemplation of the Deity as 
ruler of all human things, tinder Eomulus, the Eomans w^ere 
literally brigands ; under Numa, they became men and citizens of 
the world, inasmuch as they w^ere impressed wdth the sentiment, 
that moral obligation among men is a fundamental law in the 
constitution of things. The impression of this sentiment on the 
human mind constitutes religion. It is an important impres- 
sion; but it was not easy, perhaps not possible, to give it the 
ascendant among a rude people, accustomed to live by the sword 
on the spoil and plunder of their neighbours. The reason of 
the thing, in the simplicity of its truth, could not perhaps 
have been received by a body of people such as the founders of 
Eome*. Pretension, or imposture, was therefore called in aid ; and 
pretension, acting on credulity, excited an emotion which ripened 
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into an active sentiment. Numa, with much art and some 
mystery, succeeded in planting a strong and consistent sentiment 
in the mind, which so far regulated and controlled the moral act, 
that, under its influence, the Eomans, from lawless freebooters, 
became modest and moral citizens. The current of their desires 
was diverted from pursuits of war and plunder to the channels 
of right, in imitation of that general law of the Deity which 
maintains order and harmony in the universe. The laws of Numa, 
considered abstractedly, are wise and good, dictated by a spirit of 
philosophy similar to that of Pythagoras. Through their influ- 
ence, the environs of Eome were converted, from a scene of war, 
rapine, and bloodshed, to peace and contentment; and the Eo- 
mans, from a band of robbers, were changed to a society of 
brothers — ^religious and affectionate to each other, and respected 
by those who lived near them. 

Of the kings who followed Numa, some were wise, some 
warlike, and others wicked and tyrannical. Tullus was more 
fierce than even Eomulus. He was prompt in war ; and, though 
his character was savage, we must allow him the credit, (if 
it be so deemed,) of introducing the Eomans into the path of 
systematic military science. He renewed the warlike spirit which 
had been for some time dormant ; but he did not, by so doing, 
expel the sentiment of religion which had been engrafted in the 
mind of the people by the institutions of Numa. Tullus dis- 
appeared, after having roused the dormant spirit of war; and 
Ancus, one of his successors, conceived a plan of conquest or 
military progression, and conducted it scientifically, so as to give 
form and stability to the Eoman dominion. Colonies were planted 
in some cases, and in others, the conquered were removed to the 
metropolis. It is in this reign that the declaration of v/ar by 
herald was adopted — a declaration which constitutes an important 
era in the laws of military honour. 

Next to Numa, Servius Tullus ranks as the most distingTiished 
of the Eoman kings. He was eminent for his virtues and accom- 
plishments: he might, in fact, be considered as an enlightened 
prince in an enlightened age. He organized the political re- 
lations of the state with an appearance of knowledge and deep 
consideration; and he formed a system of equipment and pre- 
paration for war which proves him to have been a man of no 
mean capacity. He established a census, divided the population 
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into classes, adjudged military services according to the amount 
of property which the individual possessed, and made material 
improvements in the armour, education, and tactic of troops. He 
was not only respectable, but eminent among kings. He was 
murdered by his son-in-law Tarquin, at an advanced age, and 
while he was in the prosecution of his benevolent labours, 
Tarquin assumed the sovereignty, and vras one of the most inso- 
lent and vicious of tyrants in the records of history ; but such 
was the power of his means, and the address and skill with which 
he applied them, that there is reason to believe he would have 
established absolute despotism at Eome, and reduced the Eomans 
to the most abject of slaves, had not the conduct of his son Sextus, 
by outraging a sacred right in society, excited the whole mass 
of the people to revenge. The act — ^the violation of the person 
of a respectable woman — ^wanton, as it was wicked in mode of 
execution, roused indignation and united patrician and plebeian by 
common sympathy to pursue its author to punishment. Irritated 
by this outrage, the senate and people decreed the expulsion of 
Tarquin and his family from Eome. This was effected ; but not 
without a severe struggle. Tarquin possessed coiu*age and military 
science ; and he was, besides, a master in the address and artful 
policy of the Greeks. The Eomans, however, had feelings of 
resentment which united them, they were supported by a deter- 
mined spirit, and a natural sagacity and practical knowledge in 
the use of arms enabled them to measm^e the sword with Tarquin. 
Though unequal in the science of war, and far inferior to him in 
the manoeuvres of politicians, they w^ere patriotic, and that \vas 
everything. 

The Eoman state, when first formed, might be considered as a 
compact between military adventurers and their leader. Here 
every part had a sphere and a function, so that there was no 
refuse within the incorporated circle. It is inherent in the nature 
of power, however attained, to arrogate to itself, and to encroach 
on the rights of others. It belongs to the constitution of man’s 
natm-e to preserve its sphere, and to resist encroachment. In 
consequence of these innate propensities in human nature, con- 
tentions between the Eoman kings and the Eoman people vrere 
common. The kings usurped — ^the people resisted. The last 
appml for decision, even in royal times, resided in the people; 
but, as the desire of usurpation never sleeps, the opportunities for 
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encroachment were watched assiduously, and applied so success 
fully, that liberty was nearly extinguished at Eome before the 
abrogation of the royal office. After the expulsion of the kings 
the state was new modelled, and a system of government was 
framed and put in activity, which had some claim to the name of 
constitution, inasmuch as every Roman citizen was comprehended 
within its prescriptions. The chiefs of the executive were elective— 
and they were chosen annually ; the deliberative, or senate, was 
hereditary and permanent. The supreme power, as centering in 
the people, existed constitutionally at all times ; but it was only 
brought forward on important occasions, and was only impres- 
sive through its weight and quantity. The executive was absolute 
in command, and as a military executive imperative ; but it rigidly 
obeyed the constitutional law, and, for a time, executed its office 
with modesty. The senate, in correspondence with the character 
which often attaches to aristocratic privilege, laboured unremit- 
tingly to extend its power, or to constitute itself sovereign. The 
people, constitutionally a part of the state, were firm and confident, 
and long and strongly resisted oppression. They were even violent 
at times, and they aimed on some occasions at revolution, that is, 
a political arrangement on a new basis. These contentions were 
violent: sometimes they threatened danger to the very existence 
of the state ; but they were upon the whole salutary, as tending to 
improve the moral condition of man, to establish a basis of liberty, 
and to form a chain of connexion through all ranks, firm in its 
foundations, and consistent with order and good government. 

The Romans were soldiers and field-labourers at the early 
period of their history, Thehr character was thus formed in the 
school wdiich gives preeminence to man over his fellows, inasmuch 
as it improves physical power, and supplies the means of attaining 
knowledge of things that are analogous to those which occur in 
war. The Roman people were simple in manners, observant of 
good faith, and of the obligations of an oath beyond personal 
interests, even beyond the preservation of life. They were inte- 
gral, or constituent members of the state. They claimed freedom 
at elections, and asserted, with fiirmness, the rights of their class. 
They resisted the oppression of the nobles ; and they obtained the 
means of protection through the appointment of officers to super- 
intend their corporate concerns. These commanded the respect 
of the aristocracy tlirough a cogent argument, namely, power 
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supported by iinmbers. The tribune was the legal protector of 
the people; but, even in spite of his authority, the tyranny of 
the usury laws brought many to slavery ; and the insolent spirit of 
the aristocracy otherwise loaded them with grievous vexations. 
The noble Eoman regarded the plebeian, whatever might be 
his intrinsic worth, as a being made of coarser clay, a mixture 
with whom, by matrimonial alliance, would contaminate the 
blood for ages, or for ever. This, and other insolences of the 
patricians, roused the spirit of the people, tried their firmness, 
and maintained a conflict at Eome for many years. The con- 
tentions slept under external dangers: they revived when the 
danger passed over; but, notwithstanding the evils which they 
occasionally threatened, they served to improve the mental facul- 
ties of both the patrician and plebeian : they were, in fact, the 
efficient cause of the Eoman preeminence. The Eonians did not 
possess the fine genius of the Athenians, nor the self-denial of the 
Spartans. Their object throughout was selfish aggrandizement ; 
and they possessed, in an eminent degree, that species of sagacity 
which conduces most to attain it. The meanest of the plebeians 
was proud of the Eoman name: the greater number of them 
honoured the gods, and were religiously scrupulous in preserving 
their faith. If they were at any time alarmed, even panic-struck 
by dangers which threatened their country and political consti- 
tution, they took refuge under the protecting shield of Deity; 
•and thus fortified, by an appeal to the justice of heaven their 
resolutions were strong and their acts determined. 

The principle on which the Eoman government was laid, and 
•on which it moved, may be considered as the innate propensity of 
human nature to expand its sphere. The motive stimulated the 
original founder to invade the territory of his neighbours. It 
operated with more or less force on the different kings who suc- 
ceeded ; and it adhered to the republic, as the essence of its con- 
stitution, in all its history. The desire of conquest was organized, 
and so consolidated into system by the senate, as to ensure 
stability ; for the act was in a great measure exempted, in virtue 
of the corporate constitution, from the contingent weaknesses, 
follies, and vices, which attach to individuals. 

The Eoman state, which was a corporated military consti- 
tution, formed on an aggrandizing basis, was wise in its proceed- 
ings. It was comparatively free ; and, for a long course of time. 
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it was exempted from tlie intoxication of powder, which stupifies 
and sends man back to Hs original obscurity, or to a state even 
lower than obscurity. It was proud in the glory of its arms; 
but was wise in the manner of manifesting it. Its ambition, it 
is admitted, was great; but it was more rational, and it was laid 
on a better basis, than that of any other of the conquering people 
who stand in the page of history. The power and stability of the 
Eoman government rested on the liberty which belongs to election, 
and in the participation which every citizen claimed in the func- 
tions of the state. This functionary importance of the people 
was, as now hinted, the strength of Eome. It produced a soldier 
who was proud, and independent, inasmuch as he earned glory for 
himself and for the state, rather than for his imperious temporary 
commander. The senate, as a corporated aristocracy, laboured 
without ceasing to augment power and to extend the circle of' 
empire. It contained, among its members, a large proportion of 
men of sagacity; and it learned from experience that it could 
only succeed in maintaining sovereignty by cultivating the powers 
of the mind, so as to give evidence of the superiority of mental 
endowments over the mass of the people. The people possessed 
a portion of freedom, strong natural sense, and a strong sentiment 
of virtue and honour. The nobles were born and educated with 
high sentiments of prerogative : they were commanders in pro- 
spective, and they studied the art of war with diligence. As 
politicians, they investigated principles, and practised the art of 
governing by influence of speech, as well as by the authoritative 
word of command. The senate was sagacious and observing; 
and measures, which had not been provided for by the wisdom 
or foresight of the first legislators, were adopted by it as occasions 
arose through experience or accident. Facts were noted, principles: 
were investigated, and improvements were incorporated into the 
military system, or rather amalgamated with it so judiciously that 
it was not easy to see from whence they had been taken. Men 
who possess liberty are often refractory and sometimes tumultuary.. 
The Eoman had liberty, and he was not tame in spirit; but he 
was susceptible of national honour, by means of which he might be 
led to every national enterprize ; he even became devoted to the 
object through the impression of a religious sentiment attach- 
ing him to a point of duty. No people in the record of history 
uuderstood the political power of religion better than the Eoman 
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senators, and no state applied it with more decisive effect. It is a 
blasphemous impiety to suppose that the Deity can be turned, by 
the prayers and oblations of man, to a purpose that is not right. 
The laws of heaven are eternal, and do not change ; but man is 
changeable, and if, in his difficulties, he fix his eye on an object of 
eternal truth and justice, he purifies himself, and approaches to 
the object animated with a new spirit and a courage beyond mere 
animal courage. The patriot soldier, who looks to heaven for the 
approbation of his conduct, enters the field of battle with confi- 
dence and trust: he executes the duty of his. station as a duty 
enjoined by a superior being — ^not dictated by the arbitrary will 
of a mortal, weak and liable to error as himself. The individual, 
or the army which is moved to act under the impression of a 
sentiment of this nature, may be deemed invincible : it may be 
killed entire — ^it cannot be conquered. 

The sovereign power often employs the religious impression of 
which man'^s nature is susceptible as an engine of state ; but, as 
no power ever applied it to more purpose than the Eomans, so 
none ever perhaps acted under it with greater sincerity than the 
military of that nation, .The approbation of the gods was solicited 
in all great affairs; and, when obtained, it gave confidence in 
battle, stimulated the individual to acts of valour, and supported 
courage in discomfiture. It was important to obtain the sanction 
alluded to. It was supposed to imply a basis of what is just and 
right, and thus to give confidence ; for it was commonly believed 
that fortune forsook the standards of the army which fought in an 
unjust cause. The Eomans— patrician and plebeian— were sin- 
cerely religious, observant of the obligation of an oath against 
worldly interest, even though the oath had been extorted thinugh 
fear or coercion. The operation of this principle was the guardian 
of Eome for a long series of years. 

If we analyze the Eoman soldier, as educated and prepared for 
war through the influence of political institution, we at once per- 
ceive that aggrandizement, or extension of the sphere by direct 
power, was the primary passion of the soul. It was the motive 
of the founder, and it subsequently acted with force on all who 
bore the Eoman name* The innate animal desire of expansion, 
which was the motive of Eomulus, stimulated the ordinary Eoman 
to act; the spiritual sentiment, or impression of religion en- 
grafted on the Eoman character by the institution of Numa, 
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cemented the act so as to give it force and permanence. The 
Roman was eager to undertake from animal desire, and firm to 
execute from spiritual institution. It is to this firmness and con- 
stancy, proceeding from the sentiment of religion and the sacred- 
ness of the military oath, that Rome owes, in the opinion of the 
writer, her eminence and her long duration in empire. As the 
Roman people were in their own nature ambitious of power, and 
supported in their purpose by the application of a religious senti- 
ment ; so their domestic habits, as farmers and labourers, their 
frugality, and their contentment with competence acquired by 
the fruits of their labours, contributed eminently to maintain them 
in a physical and moral condition fit for the execution of their 
public and private duties. Few Romans, patrician or plebeian, 
were rich in money or valuable things in the first days of the 
republic ; and, in these days, there were few Romans who did not 
love their country better than their life. The manners were 
chaste, the social affections strong, the domestic virtues eminent ; 
and, as the Romans were great among nations, so it is presumed 
they were comparatively happy among men. 

The character of the patrician received its impression from 
the operation of the same general cause as the plebeian; but it 
received it with advantage. The patrician order constituted an 
hereditary aristocracy at Rome : it uniformly laboured to extend 
its sphere, to arrogate power to itself by encroaching on the liber- 
ties of inferiors, and to add to the general empire by encroaching 
on the territory of neighbouring people. The principle of aristo- 
cratic corporation is watchful— and here it never slept. The edu- 
cation of the patrician was strictly a political and military 
education, directed to the attainment of means calculated to 
influence opinion in the senate, and to command armies in the 
field. The art of speaking in public assemblies, and that of 
conducting armies in the field, were the chief studies of the higher 
class; — they were almost its wliole occupation. As a race not 
yet enervated by the effects of the luxury which follows conquest, 
the character of the patrician was firm and resolute,, the view 
sagacious, the act condensed and pow^erful. The Roman people 
during their virtuous days were under the impression of a strong 
religious sentiment. The patricians publicly professed it; and, 
in so far as we can judge, they professed it with sincerity. 
Aggrandizement and political preeminence were the objects of 
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pursuit in the EiOman republic. They were sought with ai’dour; 
but the Eoman, notwithstanding ambition and desire of power 
to excess, observed a scrupulous adherence to good faith. He 
never departed from the obligations of an oath; or, if he did, 
it was with fear and trembling, and from causes so urgent that 
they were deemed irresistible necessities. The fact was strongly 
exemplified in the war with the Samnites. Faith and honour 
were there given up to political expediency; but they Were 
sacrificed with reluctance, and the act was so artfully covered 
by a veil of sophism, that the dereliction of the principle was 
not perceived by the simpler people. The spirit of the Eoman 
soldier could ill brook disgrace ; but a Eoman could not, at that 
period of the republic, have supported existence under the formal 
violation of a promise solemn as an oath. State necessity was 
urgent ; and the senate, which was honourable, but more ambi- 
tious than honourable, employed deception, with a view to render 
the services of the soldiers, who surrendered at the fiircce cmdince^ 
available to the state. The soldier, believing himself acquitted 
from his obligation in virtue of the decree of the senate, that is, 
that the surrender of the consul and chief functionaries fulfilled 
the condition, hastened to enrol himself under new standards, 
rushed to the combat with eagerness, and avenged his honour 
with an unexampled fury in a subsequent combat. The soldier 
was religiously bound to his word, even to his detriment ; the 
senate, though religious and honourable, acting under the impulse 
of power, fortified by an opinion of expediency, adopted a measure 
of state policy which its conscience did not approve. 

The military preeminence of the Eomans was what may be 
called artificial. It arose from the operation of laws and morals, 
the direct result of military institution. The motive which acted 
on Eomulus and his band of freebooters was, as already observed, 
aggrandizement by force of arms.. This motive, in some measure 
innate in human nature, and ready to be moved into action at 
all times, was bridled, or reduced into order, by the institutions 
of Numa. It was reanimated by subsequent kings; and the 
principle became national by the establishment of a republican 
form of government. The Eomans do not appear to have pos- 
sessed a physical constitution superior to the neighbouring people 
of Italy. ' They were of common stature, rather under than above 
the standard of the country where they lived. But, though not 
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gigantic in size, they were well made ; muscular action was rapid 
and strong ; and, as they were inured from infancy to field-labour 
and military exercises in the open air, they were little sensible 
of changes of weather: frugal and temperate in manner of living, 
they were comparatively healthy ; they were thus physically fit 
subjects for the practice of war. 

The outline of character now given attaches to the Roman 
citizen— patrician or plebeian. It was the product of physical, 
political, and moral causes, that is, the result of formal law, 
domestic habits, and physical constitution. The military pre- 
eminence was the fruit of military training and actual practice 
in war. The Roman, as already observed, was a man of ordinary 
stature; energetic in action, but not of extraordinary force con- 
sidered as brute force. The military institution was laid on a 
scientific basis. The training was conducted by systematic rules 
calculated to ascertain and measure relative powers, with a view 
to render them applicable to general purposes. The leading 
points of Roman discipline are only touched in this sketch. 
Those who cultivate the military art, and occupy themselves with 
the investigation of the causes which contribute to form the man 
into the soldier, will study the subject at a higher source. 

Recruits for the Roman armies were selected from country 
labourers, in preference to the population of towns. Under the 
reign of kings, and in the first days of the republic, the soldiers 
were almost all field-labourers; and as such they were simple 
in manner, and hardy in bodily frame. They were set apart 
for military life at the age of puberty or early youth; that is, 
before the routine of domestic habits had so firmly impressed a 
character on the constitution of the mind and body as to adhere 
to it through life. 

On the subject of selection, some of the Roman tacticians 
were guided chiefly by appearance, and height of stature ; othei's, 
comparatively regardless of stature, gave preference to strength 
and energy in actual exertion. Moral character was considered 
as important to the recruit in all cases ; but it is almost unne- 
cessary to say, that moral character belonged to almost every 
Roman, plebeian or patrician, in the infancy of the republic. 
A sentiment of honoui*, ambition of power, and love of glory,, 
stimulated the Roman soldier to action: modesty, a sense of 
shame, or dread of disgrace, supported Mm under difficulty, 
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and rendered him in a manner insensible to danger. The nerves 
were firm constitutionally; and they were steeled, artificially, 
against alarm and panic, by an impression of religion, which, 
as sanctioning duty, is paramount to all other impressions. 

The Eoman recruit was selected as a person fit for war in 
the view of constitutional qualities ; he was drilled according to 
rule by the estimate which was formed of capacities ; and, when 
completely drilled, he was placed in the ranks by tribe, according 
to the correspondence of physical powers and mental sympa- 
tliies—not according to the resemblances of exterior form. The 
just correspondence of the limbs in movement constitutes the 
basis of military tactic ; and, on this head, the practice of the 
Eomans was rigorous, methodical, and exact. Twenty thou- 
sand paces in five hours constituted the ordinary rate of march- 
ing in the Eoman army; twenty-four thousand paces in five 
hours constituted the march of alert or exertion. The rate wliich 
exceeds twenty-four thousand paces in five hours amounts to 
runninj?. The measure of running cannot be defined : the 
practice of it was here executed in cadence, and with great 
precision. Besides exercise in marching on common roads and 
in champaign countries, the soldier was accustomed to march, 
and trained to run at different rates of velocity on irregular 
grounds, careful at the same time to preserve the order of the 
ranks unbroken. He was practised in leaping, for the purpose 
of improving the powers of exertion, and giving laiowledge of 
their . extent, whether with a view to be applied to the sur- 
mounting of walls and leaping ditches, or of clearing impedi- 
ments that interpose themselves to the military route. The 
soldier marched, on ordinary occasions, at the rate of twenty 
thousand paces in the space of five hours; and he marched at 
this rate under a load of sixty pounds weight of baggage. The 
load may appear at first sight to be oppressive: it is so in a 
very inferior degree only in actual trial. If the weight be so 
placed as to bear equally on all parts of the body, the difference 
of fatigue in a steady march, loaded or unloaded, is not mate- 
rial, as estimated at the end of the journey. This the writer 
knows by experience ; and he may add that, if an enemy appear 
in the course of the march, the soldier, as disencumbered from 
his load, has a feeling of lightness and buoyancy as if he had 
risen from restraint, or acquired a new accession of strength 
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by release from pressure. Besides the pains which were taken, 
in the course of training, to improve the powers of the limbs, 
so as to sustain the fatigues of marching in order and cadence, 
the art of swimming was taught systematically, and practised 
assiduously, so as to be available for every contingence of ser- 
vice. The exercises now mentioned were parts of training ; 
and the manner in which they were conducted, while subser- 
vient to the military purpose, increased bodily strength, improved 
health, and steeled the habit against vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, or the effects of rain and scorching suns. 

The Eoman manual consisted of various parts of exercise, 
which were more or less connected with each other, and which 
were generally interesting to the soldier, inasmuch as the utility, 
in application to practice in actual war, was distinctly figured 
to the learner’s mind. The exercise at the stake was considered 
as the first exercise in the system of training. The recruit 
was furnished with an osier shield and a wooden club, each of 
them double the weight of the military shield and sword. With 
this hurdle and club he approached the stake, as he would have 
neared an enemy, practising all modes of attack, and taking care 
to leave no part of his own body uncovered. He submitted to 
the exercise at the stake twice a-day ; namely, in the morning 
and in the afternoon. It was an important practice, regarded 
in some measure as the rudiment of military training. The 
Eoman recruit was principally instructed in the mode of giving 
point; for the Eomans -knew that w^ounds inflicted by the edge 
are comparatively less mortal than those which are given by the 
point, particularly where the more Vulnerable parts of the body 
are protected by armom\ It is further to be remarked in this 
place, that those who acquired knowledge in the use of arms with 
facility, and who attained dexterity in the practice of the cus- 
tomary manoeuvres, were constituted temporary teachers, and 
rewarded with a double ration; that those who were slow in 
learning were fed with barley, instead of wheat, and restricted 
to that species of food until their proficiency was acknowledged. 
After a certain degree of perfection was attained in the exercise 
at the stake, the recruit was instructed and practised in throwing 
the javelin— a practice which was continued until a reasonable 
certainty in striking the object was attained. The art of shooting 
with arrows was taught scientifically; also the art of using the sling. 
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In latter times, leaden bullets were substituted for stones, and 
actions of considerable extent appear, in the declining days of 
the empire, to have been decided by that form of missile force 
alone. Besides the exercises now mentioned, the recruit, and 
even the trained soldier, was exercised carefully in mounting on 
horseback with arms, namely, sword drawn, or pike couched in 
an attitude for striking. He mounted on the right or left, in 
fact, in any way that occasion presented. For this purpose 
wooden horses were placed under cover in winter, and in the 
open field in summer. The recruit first practised vaulting without 
arms; and when he w^as capable of doing this with facility, 
he commenced vaulting with arms, and, finally, in an attitude 
for action, guarding himself at the same time as if he were in 
the ranks of the enemy. 

The Eoman soldier was armed in the earlier period of the re- 
public, and protected by armour similar to that of the Greeks 
and neighbouring states of Italy. After he became stipendiary, 
and war began to be prosecuted systematically with a professed 
view to territorial conquest, the arms, armour, and order of tactic, 
submitted to occasional changes. Hints of improvement w’’ere 
borrowed even from enemies. They were resolved to their prin- 
ciples, and incoiporated into the existing system. No practice 
was adopted or servilely copied from another, without the manner 
being understood in which it acted through all its connexions : 
the Eoman tacticians amalgamated foreign excellencies — ^the base 
of the Eoman system was still preserved. 

The armour of the infantry soldier consisted, in the best days 
of the republic, of a shield, a helmet, a coat of mail, and an iron 
boot or greave for the right leg : the arms consisted of a pike, a 
javelin, a sword and dagger. The body was thus well protected," 
and the weapons of offence seem, on a close consideration of 
reasons, to be particularly well contrived for execution. The 
Eoman sword is a decisive weapon ; strong and short, it is under 
the power of the arm in most situations, whether for offence or 
defence. 

A Eoman soldier, single or combined with others, might be 
considered as a model for the practice of war — ^in armour, arms, 
and dexterity. The Eoman army, as new modelled in the wars 
with the Latins, and improved in all its arrangements by the 
light of science, consisted of three orders or lines — Jhastati^ 
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prmcipeB^ and triarii.. To each of these orders a certain num- 
ber of cavalry and skirmishers, namely, bowmen and slingers, were 
attached for the defence of the wings and the annoyance of the 
advancing enemy. The Jiastati were placed in front, that is, they 
formed the first line in the order of battle ; the principes were 
drawn up directly in rear ; the tnarii were behind the principes. 
The first line was close and compact, with a view to sustain 
attack ; the second was open, with a view to receive the first into 
its intervals when forced to retire, the third was still more open 
than the second, so as to be capable of receiving the whole, when 
the necessity of retiring occurred. The third line, filled up and 
rendered compact by the accession of the principes and hastat% 
remained in position, either to sustain the attack of the enemy, 
or to advance upon him suddenly and furiously when he approached 
near his station. It seems to be implied in the fundamental 
arrangement of the plan of the Eoman battle, that the 
when overpowered, should retire upon iihB prmcipes ; and that the 
whole, when they could no longer resist, should fall back upon 
the triariL This seems to be the original view ; but the Romans 
appear in practice, like the generals of modern times, to have 
oftener supported the first lines by bringing up the reserve, than 
to have retired upon it with a view to sustain an attack in posi- 
tion, or to advance from their position upon the advancing enemy 
as a tiger springing upon its prey from a lurkingplace. 

The question of bringing up the reserve, or of retiring upon 
it, is a curious and important one. It deserves the attentive 
consideration of military men who have seen war, who have 
studied its principles, and who know the power of appearances 
on the sensibilities of human nature, in spite of all that can be 
done by art to counteract them. A soldier who obliges his enemy 
to leave his position, advances in pm’suit of him with an accession 
of courage, in belief of his superiority ; and he who retires 
from an advancing enemy, does so with diminished courage, 
under an impression of his weakness. This is fact ; but, while 
admitted as true, it is also to be observed, that if the advancing 
soldier gain confidence, he often loses that closeness and com- 
pactness of order which gives strength in the shock of battle; 
and it is also known that, as flushed with success and light in 
heart, if he meet with an enemy unexpectedly rushing to a charge 
as in recoil, he is liable to be struck with surprise, to retro- 
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grade in liis turn, and not unfreqiiently to fly. There are few 
people of military experience who may not have seen something 
of this kind ; and, if the case be viewed in all its bearings, the 
plan of the Roman order of battle must be admitted to be 
excellent, if the front ranks be good, and the trkmi genuine 
veterans who are not appalled at appearances of danger. If 
this be not the case, the plan is hazardous, even so far as to 
commit ordinary troops to total route. The historian Livy has 
described the Roman order of battle -with precision, previously to 
the action wdth the Latins ; and he has given an example of the 
efiect of this arrangement in that afiair, which the military reader 
may peruse in the original, if he be so disposed. 

The primary education of the Roman soldier was, as has been 
briefly stated, conducted in such a manner as to improve the 
capacity, and to ascertain the extent of the power of the indi- 
vidual, with a view to attain the loiowledge of adapting him cor- 
rectly to his place in the military instrument. The disposition of 
the instrument, and the application of its different parts in the 
field of battle, appear to have been resolved to principles, and 
adjusted to purposes with scientific knowledge. The system was 
in fact a whole, founded on knowledge of man’s capacities, phy- 
sical and moral. All the movements were under influence of 
something that was common to every Roman ; and things were 
so presented by the commander that every man, of common capa- 
city, was qualified to form opinion of the purpose and utility of 
what was doing. This is scientific training. When the soldier 
was considered as perfect in the primary part of education, 
he was led to the practice of evolution and complex movement ; 
that is, to open and close the ranks with facility and with 
safety ; to preserve distances while moving at an equal and ca* 
denced step; to double with rapidity and with order; to form 
the square with celerity; and, from the square, to pass sud- 
denly to the triangle or wedge. The practice of forming and 
moving in the hollow circle was also recommended, and to a 
certain extent practised; in a word, pains were taken by the 
drill that the young soldier should comprehend the principle on 
which he was directed to act, as well as the purpose for which 
he was required to submit to modes of acting which implied 
severity. The Roman soldiers, fully accoutred and armed at all 
points, were obliged three times in the month, with a view that 
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they might be always fit for field-service, to march ten thousand 
paces from the camp and to return the same distance, part of 
it at the ordinary military pace, and part of it at the accelerated 
pace ; and this they were accustomed to do, not only on the 
plain, but on rugged and broken grounds- 

The Roman legion was the basis of the Roman army — in fact, 
an army in itself, well adjusted by its composition to meet the 
contingencies of war, in all its presentations. The legion, so 
named from its selection, consisted of Romans. An additional 
force of auxiliaries was attached to it— at first allied and national, 
latterly mercenary, and composed of the vagabonds of all nations. 
The legion was divided into cohorts. It was, as now said, an 
army in miniature, possessing every description of force that is 
employed in war, namely, skirmishers of all kinds, cavalry, and 
solid lines of heavy armour. The numerical establishment of the 
Roman legion appears to have varied at different times, and it 
would also appear that changes had taken place in the manner 
of bringing it into the field of battle. The subject is obscure ; 
and, as the writer does not presume to solve the difficulties that 
attach to it, or reconcile the disagi’eement which is found among 
historians in their incidental observations on the Roman armies, 
he simply transcribes the detail of the composition from Vegetius, 
a professed writer on the military art, who lived at a period of the 
Roman empire when the institutions were known and formally 
practised, but when the spirit which animated them in the early 
days of the republic was gone. According to Vegetius, the 
legion consisted of ten cohorts. The first cohort, to which the 
grenadier company of modern battalions bears some analogy, was 
stronger in number and higher in estimation than the others: 
it was entrusted with the care of the eagle. The ranks of this 
cohort contained eleven hundred and five infantry, to which were 
added one hundred and thirty-two horsemen in mail. It was the 
head of the legion; and, when the order of battle was formed, the 
other cohorts dressed their ranks by it. The second cohort con- 
tained five hundred and fifty-five foot and sixty-six horse; the 
third, the fourth and the fifth, the same number. Those of the 
third, as the centre cohort, and those of the fifth, as the left 
of the line, were selected on account of strength and valour. 
These five cohorts constituted the first line. The sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, consisted each of five hundred and 
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fifty-five foot and sixty-six horse. The whole amount of the 
legion was thus six thousand and one hundred foot, and seven 
hundred and twenty-six horse. It was raised to a higher number 
on some occasions; some of the other cohorts, besides the first, 
being filled up to a thousand or eleven hundred and five. 

The legion had officers of different ranks ; some to command 
in action, others to attend to economical concerns in the camp and 
field. The arrangements were systematic, apparently designed 
with foresight and Imowledge of the subject in all its latitude. 
Among others, the causes assigned by Vegetius for the selection 
of the centurion are so distinctly noted, and so important in 
themselves, that it is matter of surprise that they have not been 
adopted as grounds of selection by nations who are ambitious of 
that eminence in war which only can be attained by a good army. 
It was required, for instance, that the centurion be of good 
stature, that he possess muscular power, so as to be capable of 
throwing the spear and other missiles with precision and to strike 
with effect, that he be skilled to use the sword dexterously and 
vigorously in offence, and to manage the shield adroitly in defence ; 
in fact, that he be acquainted with everything that belongs to 
arms; and moreover, that he be sober, vigilant, active, more 
prompt to act than to speak, zealous to maintain his company in 
discipline, to enforce the regular practice of military exercises, 
and to take care that the whole be properly clothed and provided 
with good shoes. 

Vegetius describes very minutely the field disposition of the 
legion as prepared to meet the enemy. His account may be 
considered as a description of the Eoman order of battle ; and for 
that reason it is here transcribed. The cavalry were placed on 
the wings ; the line of battle was dressed on the first cohort, 
which was stationed on the right ; the second cohort was formed 
on the left of the first, the third occupied the centre, the fourth 
was on the left of the thhd, and the fifth on the left of the 
whole, so as to constitute the left flank. .The heavy armour 
consisted of helmet, coat of mail, boots, shield, sword, dagger, 
leaded javelins in the shield, and two other missile weapons— one 
called pilum, with a triangular head of iron nine inches in length 
and a shaft of five feet and a half, another called verriculum or 
verutum, with a head of five inches, and a shaft of three feet and 
a half. The first rank were lhastat% the second, principes ; behind 
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these stood the whole host of light-armed. The triarii fully armed, 
and couched as a tiger to spring upon its prey, were placed behind 
the whole. When the order of battle was formed, the first and 
second rank, oi\ principes remained in position; the 

triarii rested upon the knee ; the skirmishers provoked the enemy 
to battle ; and, if their efforts caused him to retire, they followed 
and annoyed him in the retreat. If they were unequal to resist, 
they retired behind their own line. The heavy-armed then took 
up the combat, and fought with sword and javelin. They re- 
mained in position as a wall of iron. If the enemy fled, tliey did 
not follow: the pursuit was committed to the light-armed and 
cavalry. 

The economical regulations of the Eoman armies appear, from 
the testimony of Vegetius, to have been digested with a correct 
systematic knowledge of all the concerns of military life. Among 
others, the formation of a stock-purse for every cohort, and a 
general purse for the whole legion, may be considered as one; 
of the wisest measures that has, perhaps, ever been practised 
by a military power to beget a mercenary attachment to the 
.service. It made a family, and created a ’common property, 
maintained sympathy and union, common view and common pur- 
pose, through ail the parts of the corps. Promotion moved in a 
circle through the different parts of the legion, according to an 
established rule; for instance, the promotion was from the first 
cohort to the tenth; and, from the tenth, it rolled back to the 
first through all the cohorts in succession, with better pay and 
higher rank in the successive gradations as it advanced to the 
right. By this means the captain of the first cohort was inti- 
mately and experimentally acquainted with the character and con- 
dition of every cohort in the legion : the whole was in fact 
organised with a knowledge of the qualities of individuals, and of 
the operation of the causes which beget mutual sympathies and 
mutual dependence. 

The writer has endeavoured to bring together some points of 
information concerning the Roman army, which he believes may 
assist the young reader in forming an opinion respecting the 
causes which acted upon the military character of that people, 
and carried it to a point of eminence which other nations have 
rarely, if ever, attained. The impression which characterized the 
Romans through all their history, was received from the original 
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compact wliicli obtained among them as freebooters. The act 
of their combination was direct rapine of goods, and subjection 
of the owners. This w^as the simple rule at the outset ; it be- 
came complicated in the course of time. There is no state, within 
the annals of history, that appears to have been so well calculated 
by constitution for subduing nations, and for maintaining them 
permanently in subjection after they were subdued, as the Eoman. 
The senate had a long life as an aristocratic corporation. Its 
object was acquisition of territory, and its sagacity, aided by the 
commanding tone of a deceptions philanthropy which it often as- 
sumed, knew how to consolidate what it acquired on a compara- 
tively solid base. The love of liberty is inherent in mankind ; and, 
though the Eomans might gain a battle by superior generalship, 
superior valour, or greater skill in the use of arms, the conquest 
of a country and submission of the people could only be assm’ed 
through fear or illusion. It was attempted to be assured in the 
present case by forming colonies of citizens and soldiers, and 
by granting to the subdued subordinate privileges, which flattered 
their vanity by admitting them to what was called fraternization. 

The Eoman military chai’acter retained, throughout its ex- 
istence, the stamp of its original impression. It was rendered 
respectable, at an early period, through the operation of religious 
sentiment ingrafted upon it by the institutions of Numa. The 
physical constancy of the material was secured by frugal and 
modest habits which belonged to domestic life: its power was 
excited to exertion by emulation in glory, or through fear of 
po-werful neighbours. The people of Italy, more particularly the 
Latins and Samnites, were not inferior to the Eomans in physical 
force and courage. They were superior in general knowledge and 
liberal arts: they were inferior through defect of vigour in their 
constitutional government. The obligations of the religions senti- 
ment were there comparatively weak ; and the executive, among 
the Latins and Samnites, did not assume the prompt and con- 
densed decision which it did among the Eomans. The Eoman 
command was absolute in the field ; it was impartially and rigor- 
ously executed. The punishment wdiich the consul inflicted on 
his own son for acting without order, appears at first sight to be 
savage and inhuman. It was in fact an act of virtue of unparal- 
leled value ; for it is to rigour- in the execution of laws that Eome 
owes her safety and her eminence^ 
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The Roman military character was formed and perfected under 
the wars whieli were carried on with neighbouring states in Italy. 
While the Romans fought within the confines of Italy, against 
Latins, Samnites and Gauls, they might be considered as, in some 
measure, struggling for independence ; and, though a system of 
conquest was even then in the view of the senate, the causes 
which provoke war were so disguised, and so artfully presented 
to the people, that they believed in the opinion that war was 
defensive, necessary, and just. The Roman military character, in 
the early periods of the republic, was national ; the service volun- 
tary or levied ; the expense personal. The expense was sustained 
%vith difficulty; and, in relief of this, it was decreed that the 
soldier should be supported by an allotted salary. The boon 
was received with acclamation; and its first effect probably gave 
increased energy to war. But, though tactic and mechanical 
execution may be reasonably supposed to have been rendered more 
perfect as a consequence of more entire devotion to military pur- 
suits, and exemption from the care of providing subsistence; yet, 
if we read the Roman history with attention, we can scarcely fail 
to observe the commencement of military degeneracy soon after 
the troops became stipendiary; and particularly after war was 
undertaken solely for dominion over independent nations. In 
the second Punic \var, the Roman army, though perfectly drilled 
in all ordinary manoeuvres, appears to have lost much of its 
national value. Its frugality, its modesty, and its high senti- 
ment of religion, disappeared. These virtues did not in fact stand 
higher among the Roman soldiery than among that of the enemy, 
which was professedly mercenary. We have no evidence to 
justify us in saying that the moral virtues of the commanders for 
Rome were superior to those for Carthage ; and, if the moral 
virtues were not superior, the military virtues of no one, except 
perhaps Marcellus and Scipio, made any approach to those of 
Hannibal. 

The Romans, whether pressed by difficulty, or urged by the 
desire of conquest, encroached on the vitals of the constitution in 
the second Punic war. The purity of election was corrupted, and 
the people w^ere rendered instruments of faction through deception. 
Scipio was personally amiable, and he possessed military genius ; 
but he was ambitious ; and, as he was popular, he may be con- 
sidered as the first who opened the road to systematic corruption 
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at Rome. Tliroiigii his great qualities and popolar manners he 
stepped over the boundary of the laws and usages of the republic ; 
and, thus, he gave example that a leader might rule the nation 
by party or unfair means. The humiliation of Carthage at the 
termination of the second Punic war, and its final overthrow in 
the third, accelerated the decay of virtue among the Roman 
people. The object of the Roman government was now declared 
to be the subjugation of ail the nations of the earth ; and, in the 
attempt to execute this, all the institutions of the republic were 
overturned. The armies ceased to be national; and the state, 
after being deluged in blood by the rancorous ambition of con- 
tending factions, sunk into abject slavery under the most fortunate 
of the rival chiefs who was dignified with the name of emperor. 
The military history of the Romans possesses little interest after 
the termination of the second Punic war. The ambitious spirit 
of the government was flagrant; the spirit of the soldiery was 
licentious, rapacious, and mercenary. The picture was occasionally 
enlivened by the prominence of a great character, and sometimes 
may be relieved by the contemplation of a good one ; but, upon the 
whole, the scene was corrupt : morals were disgusting, civil liberty 
became extinguished, and the human character sunk latterly to the 
lowest point of degradation under the despotism of vicious tyrants. 
Rome was respectable; and she might be held to be invincible, 
as founded on a republican base and supported by equal laws 
executed with unrelenting severity. She lost sight of her ori- 
ginal, became aristocratic and factionary, finally monarchical, 
and despotic, and sunk into the dust in the midst of mortifications. 
Pier fate, though strildng, is a common fate, such as happens 
to every nation which violates the barrier of political justice, by 
encroaching on the rights of its neighbours. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MILITARY CHAKACTEU OF THE MIDBLE AGE. 


The Homan empire arose from small beginnings, and extended 
itself ^Yidely, and, as extended beyond just bounds, it was pre- 
served with difficulty from falling to pieces. It was unwieldy by 
its magnitude, and exposed to dangers by the character of the 
heterogeneous materials which were latterly introduced into it. It 
consequently split into two empires, namely, one in the West, of 
which Rome was the capital ; and one in the East, the centre or 
capital of which was fixed at Byzantium, a locality beautiful beyond 
description. The empire in the West declined daily in vigour, and 
lost respect. Its extremities were pressed by barbarian hordes, 
and its centre had little power of recoil. The Roman soldiers- 
were skilled in tactic and acquainted with all the forms of military 
evolution ; but they were mercenary, and did not possess that love 
of country which is the bulwark, and the only bulwark of safety 
when states are in danger. In the foiirtli and fifth centuries of the 
Christian era, swarms of different races issued from the East in 
a warlike attitude, overran the Roman provinces on the West 
and South, possessed themselves of Germany, France, Spain, and 
part of Africa, established their power in Italy, sacked Rome, 
and dissolved the Roman government. These invaders, who were 
warlike tribes in migratory progression from East to West, are 
described by their enemies as barbarian, almost as savage. It 
is not pretended to say that they did not commit barbarous acts ; 
but the skill and address with which they conducted military 
enterprizes may satisfy the unprejudiced that they wnre not 
ignorant of the art of war, that is, of the art of slaughtering 
their fellow-creatures according to a system of science. Besides 
skill ill war acquired by experience, migratory tribes may be sup- 
posed to possess a common sentiment or feeling of equality, 
derived from participation in a common act. The Roman nation 
consisted, in the late periods of its history, of slave and master only.. 
The barbarian invaders were, on the contrary, confederate warriors, 
in compact with each other ; consequently they might be supposed 
to have some idea of the liberty and independence of, ^the human ^ 
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condition ; and thus to have some feeling of what is due to man 
merely as man. It is on this ground perhaps that they are 
deemed authors of representative government. They appear to 
have introduced it into Europe; for there is no evidence of its 
having existedj in this division of the globe, prior to the invasion 
of these barbarians. 

The Boman empire was nominally Christian at the time its 
goveriinieiit was dissolved; and, barbarian as the conqueror was, 
he did not interdict the exercise of the Christian w^orship to the 
conquered people. The worship went on under the superintend- 
ence of a religious chief. The chief, with the art which belongs 
to the sons of hypocrisy, found the means of converting the 
conqueror to an observance of the ceremonies of the Eomish 
church — not to the spirit and practice of the Christian religion. 
The pontiff obtained an accession of power by the dominion 
which he gained over the powerful invader ; and, as his amhition 
was insatiable, and the human race ignorant and credulous, he 
may be said, without a figure, to have usurped a throne in heaven, 
and obliged ail the new sovereigns of the West to bow before it. 
He styled himself Pope, or Father, and Impiously assumed 
attributes of power which belong to no created being. Human 
indignation cannot rise higher than it rises against the Boman 
pontiffs. They were sacrilegious impostors — not simple impostors 
in common things. They assumed a viceroyship of divine power, 
veiled the Creator from the view of Iiis creatures by artifice ; and, 
arrogating to themselves the power of binding or loosening upon 
earth, they may literally be said, by diverting worship to them- 
selves, to have extinguished the religion of Jesus Christ; or, in 
other words, to have expelled the -true w^orship of the Deity from 
the earth. 

Italy became nominally Cliristian at an early period ; but a great 
part of Europe continued pagan until the time of Charlemagne. 
Charlemagne may be considered as a man of extended views 
for the age in which he lived. He established an extensive 
empire, digested a code of law into systematic form, and dis- 
played such pomp and magnificence in his exterior as might be 
supposed to have its origin from the East, Charlemagne’s 
empire was what may be called vast. It was broken up at his 
deaths part of it being portioned out in allotments to the prin- 
dpal officers of his household for particular services. So divided. 
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it constituted a number of principalities, independent in internal 
jurisdiction, but bound in allegiance to the head of the empire by 
military service. 

The military character of the nations who invaded and con- 
quered Europe is not easily estimated. There is reason to believe 
that they brought with them a certain feeling of liberty and 
independence of mind existing among themselves as associated 
adventurers. The spirit of individual liberty diminished when 
they became stationary, and it disappeared when they became 
iiominal Christians, that is, vassals of the church of Home. 
Independently of the practice of local customs, which adhered 
to the people from time immemorial, and which indicated some- 
thing of the relations of man with man on the base of equality, all 
liiiman acts were now shackled by direct force, or by indirect 
instruments of fraud and delusion. The human mind was ex- 
tinguished, or turned into the retrograde channel, wlierever the 
church obtained dominion: the tyranny was insolent and intoler- 
able. Quarrels and contentions were frequent among its vassals ; 
and Christian princes were at this time its vassals. "War, plunder, 
and bloodshed, were the prominent features of the time ; namely, 
war as principal, war as auxiliary, or war for the bribe of money 
and the spoils of the field ; in strict language, men were robbers 
or assassins almost universally— they were not Christians in 
reality. Where robbery and assassination were exercised to 
extent, power was obtained by the chief; and power, in common 
opinion, constituted virtue and honour. Such seemed to be the 
moral and military state of Christian Europe in what is called the 
middle age. 

The Arabs or Saracens, vAio had emerged from obscurity in 

I " the seventh century, rose rapidly to eminence in the East. Their 

territorial acquisitions were considerable, and among others they 
possessed themselves of the holy land. They were tyrannical and 
; often overbearing in manner, particularly to those who were not 

of the Mahomedan faith. They appear to have ill-treated some 
i Christian pilgrims in their religious visits at Jerusalem ; and, in 

consequence of this real or supposed persecution, the furious zeal 
of the hermit Peter was employed to rouse the indignation of 
the Christian world to avenge the wrong. Stimulated by the 
harangues of the enthusiast, the European princes undertook a 
5 joint expedition to Syria, with a view to conquer the land in 
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question; and thereby to assure the free exercise of devotion 
at the holy shrine. The war was carried on for a length of 
time with varying success. Both Christians and Saracens were 
familiar with blood ; they rioted, as may be said, in the slaughter 
of their fellow-creatures. But, as the Saracens were at this time 
a comparatively refined and enlightened people, the Europeans, 
being often in contact with, them, could not well fail to imitate and 
improve. The mind received a new impulse, and rose to a compa- 
ratively high point of value by the accession of ideas of honour 
and heroism as applicable to war. Instead of the insulated 
routine of slaughter, plunder, and party feuds, which characterized 
the barbarous ages subsequent to the fall of the Roman empire, 
sentiments of gallantry and enterprize of chivalry, implying a 
high refinement of mental idea as their motive, became a fashion, 
even a rage, with a certain class of the warriors of Europe. The 
enterprizes were chivalrous, and the horrors of war were some- 
what softened by the infusion of heroic sentiment; but it is not 
easy to say how far the science of war and the economical anange- 
ments of armies "were improved on the occasion. The organization 
of the warlike force of Em’ope still rested on a feudal base; 
and the shock in battle lay for the most part in trials of strength 
ill close combat, that is, in a hammering on coats of mail from 
morning to night. But, though the savage horror was softened 
by an intermixture of gallantry, the motive of aggression remained 
the same. The life of the commander, knight, or man of con- 
dition, wlio fell into the hands of an enemy, was saved as a trophy 
of pride, or to be ransomed for a sum of money ; the mass of the 
soldiery, if not enslaved for profit, was ordinarily slaughtered 
with little remorse, as if they had been mere cattle. The greatest 
part of Europe was Christian in name at this period ; it was not, 
as , already said, Clmistian in reality. War, plunder, and the 
destruction of the species, was the leading occupation of the race : 
justice, brotherly love, and charity, though the injunction of Jesus 
Christ, commanded no respect. The dominion of the church was 
paramount ; and history supplies many proofs to shew that the 
church had in view the extinction of knowledge and truth, that 
it might thereby perpetuate its power as arbiter of human desti- 
nies. There were local bursts of liberty, civil or religious, on 
sonxe occasions among the people; but the mass of mankind 
§till remMned in ignorance of themselves, enslaved to religious 
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prejudice, or to the tyranny of feudal chiefs, through fear or 
delusion. ‘ 

The discotery of gunpowder and the invention of fire-arms 
effected a change in the mode of carrying on war. The art 
w^as studied scientificially with a view to discover the best mode 
of applying the missile force with effect. Missile force, acting 
independently of physical strength, placed mankind in some 
degree on a level. Manosuvre and stratagem have place among 
the rudest of barbarian wmiiors; systematic movements, and 
combinations in movement, are only found among those who make 
a study of the scientific art of human slaughter. The tactic 
and movement of Greek and Eoman armies were revived, and 
in some points improved after gunpowder was discovered. Fero- 
cious barbarity in the application of brute force was so materially 
diminished, that the campaigns of modern times seem as royal 
pastime compared with those of the middle ages. 


OHAPTEE VL 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF ORIENTxlL NATIONS, NAMELY, 
ARAB, TURK, AND TARTAR. 


Arah^ or Saracen. 

The exterior form and the physical powers of the human 
race are evidently moulded and modified by the influence of 
climate and locality ; the internal character, or moral temperament, 
is formed, or at least modified, by circumstances which present 
themselves contingently in localities, and by the discipline of insti- 
tutions established upon a basis of science. The rugged and 
barren parts of Arabia appear, by description, to be not unlike the 
rugged and mountainous highlands of Scotland— with the excep- 
tion of different latitude and a higher temperature. Similar objects 
make similar impressions on man, according to a general law of 
animal nature; and, in correspondence the Arab 

and the highlander of Scotland resemble each other in many points 
of character. Besides the likeness which may be thought to 
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be produced by iniiience of localities, the form of gweriimeiit-^. 
patriarcliai ill both— appears to have brought these distant people 
more clirectly together in resemblance to each other than perhaps 
any other cause that was applied to act upon them. The pastoral 
and social form of life moved on one base in both; it was modi-^* 
tied more or less distinctly by accidental circumstances. The^ 
government was patriarchal; the attachment to the chief was 
devotion — -not mere obedience. Feuds between clans or tribes, 
resentment and desire of iwenge for injuries sustained, real or 
supposed, characterized both. Both were proud of ancestry ; and 
both preserved their history in memory rather than in written 
record— and they preserved it correctly. Brilliant achievements 
were embodied in song, diffused among the people ; and, while 
a national record, they were an incentive to deeds of glory. The 
impression made by the scenery of a wild and mountainous 
country would appear to have produced the poetic mind both in the 
Arab and Scotch Highlander. Their ideas were often sublime ; 
the language forcible, whether descriptive of scenery, of manner 
and character, of conflicts in war, or of tender scenes in love. 
The Arab and Highlander were both brave — even fierce in the 
conflict of battle. Patient, com'ageous and hardy, with a love of 
country the most ardent, and a devotion to the chief the most 
determined, the ancient Arab, as well as the Highlander of Scot- 
land, may be supposed to have furnished materials of the first 
order for the formation of armies. 

The Arabs, prior to the time of Mahomet, were idolaters. 
They appear to have drank to excess, and gamed to desperation. 
They boasted of dissoluteness, and gloried in shedding the blood 
of enemies. Their resentments were implacable; they may he said 
to have rioted in the slaughter of the field : the very women 
were fierce. Eegarded as robbers by surrounding nations, tlie 
Arabs considered themselves to be at war with those who were 
not in their alliance, or under their protection; but, on this 
ground perhaps, they were not worse than the polished nations 
of modern times. The Arab was terrible to an enemy — he was 
generous and hospitable to a friend or stranger who obtained, 
his protection; and he was of inviolable faith where faith was 
pledged. The difficulties of the country, the obstinate love of 
libeiiy, with a contempt of what are esteemed luxuries in polished 
life, enabled the Arab to resist the arms and arts of the Bomans, 
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wlien tlie Eomaiis were in the zenith of their power. Hiey 
were thus, with the Highlanders of Scotland, almost the only 
people who preserved their independence against the prepon- 
derating force of Rome. Whether Arabia and Caledonia, de- 
fended as they were, could not be conquered by Roman courage 
and Roman arts, or \vere not thought to be worth the expense 
that would have been incurred by a conquest through force, it is 
geneially admitted that they were not conquered, so as to submit 
to incorporation with the Roman state. 

Hie Roman republic, stimulated by ambition to invade all 
accessible parts of the earth, and to civilize, as it arrogantly 
pretended, the barbarian or child of Nature, had subjugated 
almost all Europe, the Mediterranean coasts of Africa, and a 
considerable portion of Asia, before the Arabs or Saracens were 
known beyond their mountains and their deserts. Ambition of 


conquest was the moving engine of the Roman republic ; organi- 
zation of the conquered people into a nominal colonial fraternity, 
as the bond through which the acquisition was to be maintained, 
was the object of the Roman policy. The Roman arms w-ere 
successful ; and the design of retaining wdiat was acquired by 
force, was apparently wisely laid on the limited participation of 
citizenship. But the policy, well planned as it apparently was, like 
all human designs which originate in a false view of things, 
and move on an unequal base, undermined itself, and, finally, 


terminated in ruin. 


The Roman republic had run its course; 


and the population of its extensive domain was broken in spirit, 


and sunk in effeminacy, prior to the appearance of Mahomet in 
Arabia. The moral and religious doctrine of Jesus Christ had 
a nominal existence within the circle of the Roman empire for 
some centimes prior to this epoch; but it was only, it is pre- 
sumed, in the cottages of the poor and humble that its true 
spirit was felt and known. It was not acknowledged, even in 
name, by the rulers of the people, until it was corrupted ; that 
is, until the means were discovered by which it might be ren- 
dered subservient to purposes as an engine of state. The doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ inculcates love and charity to all men as 
common brothers; it of course virtually interdicts war, which 
destroys human life. War is the child of ambition, the product 
of a passion to subjugate and domineer over equals; as such, 
it is unjust ; that is, it is violence, subversive of that fundamental 
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law and order of harmony, which is impressed on sublunary things 
by the hand of the Creator. 

The Christian religion was the nominal creed of the shat- 
tered fabric of the Greek and Eoman empires, at the time that 
the Arabian prophet promulgated the doctrine of the Koran ^ 
but the religion was as shattered and inconsistent as the fabric of 
the political empire. The population, conquerors and conquered, 
might be said to be in a state of decrepitude. Without love 
of country, and without the strength of mind which charac- 
terizes society as it emerges from barbarism, they made no 
connected and scientific resistance to the inroads of the Saracen 
arms.' ■ ■ 

The new system of religion which Mahomet, after long labour 
and severe conflicts, established among his countrymen, elec- 
trified, and, in a manner, new modelled the whole frame of the 
Arab mind. It is not easy at this distant period — it even perhaps 
would not have been easy for those who lived at a contemporary 
period — to determine what w^as the real character of the person 
who effected this change ; that is, to pronounce clearly, wdiether 
Mahomet was a deliberate impostor from the beginning; or, if 
he began to act under a peculiar hallucination of mind, and ended 
his act as an impostor, through circumstances which arose con- 
tingently in his proceedings. He appears to have been acquainted 
with the histories of the Old and New Testaments. He vene- 
rated the patriarchs and the prophets ; and he never mentioned 
the name of Jesus Christ except with a respect which may be 
termed devotion to his character. He stated, distinctly, that 
Jesus Christ was the interpreter of the will of God, and that 
his entrance into the w^orld was not as that of common men.- 
Mahofnet, whether a deliberate political impostor, or an enthu- 
siast, under a peculiar form of mental hallucination that con- 
tingently degenerates into imposture, was a reformer of morals; 
and, if the sword had had less to do in the propagation of his 
doctrine than it had, his name might have been mentioned with 
respect, even by the followers of Jesus Christ. The Mahometan 
religion, abstracted from the impious assumption that it pro- 
ceeded from the Deity, communicated to Mahomet by the angel 
Gabriel, is a devoted form of aspiration, implying absorption 
of the sensibilities of the creature into the boundless goodness 
and mercy o£ the Creator^ It appears, by its effect, to have 
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electrified and sublimed the human character at the time, debased 
as it was by Pagan idolatry, selfish Judaism, corrupted Chris- 
tianity, and the various vices which attach to hypocrisy and 
imposture. The law promulgated by Mahomet, as a law de- 
scending from the Deity, was propagated by the sword ; it thus, 
contradicting itself, forfeited all claim to divinity, and became, 
in the eye of reason, an engine of human imposture, for a jDoli- 
tical purpose. It was, in fact, a powerful engine for the exten- 
sion of empire; in an incredibly short time the Saracen name 
was carried by means of it over Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, the northern coasts of Africa, Spain, some of the islands 
in the Mediterranean, India, Tartary, &c. It is not clear to 
the author, after reading the Koran again and again, that 
Mahomet himself was actually an impostor: it is perfectly clear 
that imposture belonged to Abu Bekr. Abu Bekr was a hypocrite 
in graiii' — a long-headed man, acquainted with the weaknesses of 
human nature, and the means of turning these ^veaknesses to 
account. He was mainly instrumental in conducting the machi- 
nery of the Koran; and to him, more than to Mahomet, the 
establishment of the religion is due. The early successors of 
Mahomet were of varied character. Some of them were men 
of genius — ^men of great force of mind, some w'cre generous, 
just, and real believers; but, more of them were political be- 
lievers only, cruel, tyrannical, and literally insatiate of ])lood. 
Antipathy to other sects, and intolerance of other forms of wor- 
ship, grew with the success of the Saracen arms. The jealousies 
appear at last to have gone beyond the literal meaning of 
Mahomet. The hatred is now rancorous, rendered so, it may 
be presumed, by the resistance which the propagation of the 
doctrine met with from Christian powers, particularly the Knights 
of Malta, 

The early Saracens, as emerging from comparative barbarism, 
.were a new people; and, like other new people, they evinced strong 
powers of mind. They had good sense ; and, as proof of it, they 
condescended to adopt many of the economical regulations, even 
some of the military views, of the people with whom they fought, 
and whom they actually subdued ; but they did not adopt them ser- 
vilely, so as to surrender their judgment and national character 
to the dictate of foreign military masters. The general principle 
acted on by Saracen armies appears to be a common principle, 
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namely, annoyanee by missile force at a distance, fury in tlie cliarge, 
and perseverance in conflict at close quarters. The Arabs ex- 
celled in cavalry. The Saracen conquest was generally rapid, 
partly by the infusion of the principle that it was a duty to pro- 
pagate religion by arms, and partly l)y the disorganized condition 
of the opponent. The conquest, so attained, was consolidated by 
the rigorous establishment of the laws of the Koran. Sultans and 
klialifs were dethroned, generals and viziers beheaded ; the 
dynasty was even changed; the religion remained the same. 
One class succeeded to another in rapid rotation; for absolute 
power, however acquired, following its own rule, acts blindly or 
capriciously, and thus runs into error, and precipitates itself in 
ruin, so as to leave the field open to some other master in fraud 
or violence who triumphs for a time. 

The Saracens appear, from a superficial view’ of their history, 
to have been drawn into close action, by planting a signal in front 
attracting them to advance to a point of honour. They united at 
the point, and rushed forwm’d to close wfitli the enemy under the 
impressive sound of Allah. The wnrd Allah ^ as a condensed and 
simple sound, impressing the most sublime and commanding 
sentiment that enters into the human mind, may be supposed, if 
skilfully applied, to produce the most firm and concentrated act 
that belongs to man. It does so in fact ; for the charge of a well 
organised Mahomedan army is almost irresistible, if it be made 
with skill. The power of the Saracen military force seemed to 
lie in close combat. The individual looked on the naked point 
with a steady eye, and even smiled as he wnitlied upon the spear. 
He w^as fierce in combat ; and there w’as a period in Jiis history 
wiien he was a soldier of the first quality. He seems still to re- 
tain his courage ; but systematic organization and discipline have 
added nothing to his value. 

The Arab had genius and good sense as a son of Nature. 
Some of them w’^ere learned, and many were lovers of learning. 
Those who invaded Spain were scientific — and magnificent in 
matters of taste beyond example. The Saracen power extended 
widely and flourished vigorously for a time; hut, following the 
steps of other military creations, it lost vigour, declined at a cer- 
tain point of expansion, and finally fell to pieces through the 
operation of the baser passions of the human mind, namely, am- 
bition, avarice, selfishness, insolence and bigotry. A generous 
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kospitality characterk^^^ but it was bottomed on 

national pride : kindness and humanity on a general base did not 
appear to be a part of his character — shedding of human blood 


gave no remorse. 


The Turk, another of the military nations which figured in 
the East, and which still retains an extensive dominion in Asia, 
and even some share of power in Europe, possessed at one 
time a well adjusted military organization. The Turk and 
Turcoman appear to have been originally pastoral and warlilto 
migratory tribes. They came to the Saracen khalifs as military 
servants, and finally became military masters. They placed and 
displaced according to their pleasure ; and, after their power had 
attained a certain growth, they advanced to the West, dissolved 
the G-reek empire, and threatened the remains of the Eoman. The 
external appearance of the individual Turk is majestic ; and, 
whether acquired by the habit of command among conquered 
nations, or belonging to constitutional qualities of race, they have 
a loftiness and authority in air and manner more strikingly 
conspicuous than in any people in Europe. The very child 
looks like a master; insomuch that the Turk strikes the eye 
as the born lord of the human creation. He is dignified and 
reserved, of a placid countenance, and possesses a singular 
command over the expression of the purposes of Ins mind: 
he is decorous and w^ell bred as a gentleman; respectful to 
old age, and profoundly reverential of progenitors; but wfith 
all this, he is not amiable and interesting, or one to W'hoiii 
a stranger is disposed to give confidence. He is proud and 
self-important; and, if kind, like others who conceive them- 
selves sovereign, he is kind by condescension — not through a 
feeling of sensibility to a brother. It is not easy to penetrate 
the Turkish mind, and it is not wise to be confident in the know- 
ledge of it. The Turk acts by espionage or secret information ; 
and he acts with secresy, so that his purposes are rarely seen 
until they are executed. The disguise of countenance is perfect ; 
insomuch that a Turk is said to order the execution of a fellow- 
creature, even to perform the act of execution, without clianging 
a feature of the face. In Turkey, as in many countries, there is 
little trust in the promises of those who are in power ; it is even 
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said that a promise of safety is often held out to the offender at 
the time that the ^varrant is actually sealed for his execution. The 
Turk is cleanly in person, observant of propriety in all external 
relations, a perfect master in the arts of dissimulation — ^but not 
a flatterer, at least of Christians. The spirit of the government 
is despotic; and the character of the people here, as in other 
places, takes its leading feature from the character of the govern- 
ment, the rule descending from the seraglio to the lowest collector 
of the miri. The expanding power of the Turkish government is 
exhausted. Forward progression is impracticable, and the ma- 
chine is only kept from falling to pieces by management, namely, 
a species of intrigue or espionage, conducted in all its steps under 
the influence of bribery with money. Every official person within 
the Turkish dominions is prone to exact — many of them are ra- 
pacious ; and, wiien they become rich through rapacity, tliey live 
in the lioifs mouth — ready to be sv/allowed up wdieiiever occasion 
offers. It is dangerous to be rich ; and, as the property of the 
criminal is confiscated to the state, the crime is easily framed — 
allegation being generally tantamount to proof. A government 
wffiich moves on this base cannot be a happy one ; and, as Turkey 
is governed under this rule, while it presents a melancholy picture 
of the condition of the human race, implies a very uncertain chance 
of duration. The Mahomedan religion is a despotism in itself ; 
and, as now practised, it is a tyranny persecuting to extremity. 
The government is tpannic ; but it is fortunately exempt from 
the insolence of the hereditary aristocracy which domineers in the 
majority of Christian European states. 

The Turks are a people of great physical power, and they may 
be supposed, from a preponderance of bodily force, to be supe- 
rior in the shock of battle to almost any of the European armies 
of the present day, if they were armed in the same manner and 
fairly joined in combat in the open field. But, though the power 
of the Turkish military strikes the eye, as irresistible in the 
charge of battle if properly applied to tbe point of attack, it 
is evidently less alert than many, and less fit for the service of 
the field than most. It is little instructed in tactic, and compara- 
tively unapt in military movement: it is thus often— almost 
always indeed — defeated by European skill, not by European power 
or European courage. The Turks lived formerly in the field, and 
were acoustomed to conquer. The habit of life is changed, and 
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conquest has deserted their standards. They notwithstanding, 
degenerated as they are, still retain their courage ; hut undisci- 
plined, little skilled, as little practised in the evolution and tactic 
of Modem Europe, they are liable to be taken by surprise, and to 
be sometimes struck with panic. The Turkish military is literally 
a militia, rather than a regular army, according to the present idea 
of European tacticians ; and, as it consists of various nations and 
different castes of Mahomeclans, it is capricious in temper, and not 
of dependence in action : the different parts of it are sometimes at 
enmity with each other, even to strife in arms. 

But, though the Turks cannot be said at present to be syste- 
matically organized as a military body, there was a time, when 
Europeans were only masses of armed men, or mercenary military 
bands, that the Turks had a scientific primary education, which 
has not perhaps been excelled by any of the innovations of recent 
times. According to authentic testimonies, the Turkish armies 
of the sixteendi and seventeenth centuries were formed of excel- 
lent materials, and put together with great skill. Children of the 
best promise, fi^equently children of Christian parents, were carried 
away by the Turkish conqueror, collected at depots, instructed 
in all the forms of education that might be required for their 
future destinations ; namely, reading, writing, the doctrines of the 
Koran or la\v of Mahomet, exercise in the use of arms individually 
and collectively, and such forms of tactic, in complicated military 
evolution, as were useful for the prosecution of scientific war on an 
extensive scale. When thus prepared, the captives, as they might 
be called, educated in Mahomedan rites, and moreover rendered 
important as incorporated with Turks, were entered into the corps 
of Janissaries, with all the advantages that a primary systematic 
education could be supposed to give them. An army, formed 
after this model, could not be otherwise than formidable as a 
military instrument, inasmuch as every part was sound in its 
physical constitution, homogeneous in appearance, presumptively 
equal in courage, and as nearly balanced in physical power as 
possible. When the corps was put in motion, the act was con- 
sistent, for the parts corresponded with one another throughout 
all their extent ; hence a corps of Janissaries might actually be 
regarded as a military machine, calculated on a scientific principle 
to give out a precise and calculable effect. 

War seems to be the great trade of sovereigns, and the forma- 
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tioii of armies tlie great bccupatioa of Eiiropeaii princes ; l3iit5 
xealoiis to excel each other as they are, they do not as yet seem to 
have attained the same base of science for the execution of their 
purposes as the Turks of the times alluded to had attained. 
The materials of European amiies are ordinarily fortiiitoiisly col- 
lected. They are put together by size or external appearance; 
and they are ordinarily forced to assume the military air and 
military gait by rigour of drilling. The internal temperament 
and the habits of the recruits, often discordant from each other, 
do not amalgamate ; they are only kept in contact by constraint. 
The Turkish army, as formed of materials which had received one 
form of primary education, and which looked to conquest in war 
as an injunction of religion, might be supposed, with good reason, 
to be superior to the common armies of Europe, except in so far 
as they were inferior in arms, armour, and the contingent advan- 
tages resulting from military skill. Most nations advance to the 
charge of the enemy with shouting, under the idea of giving an 
impulse to courage and union to the offensive act ; but, of all the 
words employed to excite energies and cement union, no European 
nation has a word of charge of such concentrated and command- 
ing force as the Allah of the Turks. The word Allah maintains 
union by the simple impression of sound; it infuses courage by 
assuming the protection of the most important sound that passes 
through human lips ; it is thus a pass-word of great import. 

The constitution of the Turkish army appears, according to 
the report of Busbequius, who had the opportunity of seeing and 
of observing its movements when it was in the zenith of its glory, 
to have been the most perfect model of a military instrument that 
has ever perhaps been produced on a great theatre of ^var. It 
is now otherwise. The spirit of conquest, which was the soul 
of the Turkish nation, as a nation that lived as it were in the 
military camp, is now lost. The Janissaries still retain their 
name ; but they are different from the Janissaries of the great 
Turkish sultans who conquered Greece and fought in Europe. 
The Turldsh government is now decrepit, indeed, far advanced in 
decrepitude. It is maintained by intrigue; and it is in some 
manner in dread of itself. The Janissary corps, as of different 
secte and different interests, often quarrel and contend with each 
other, so as to keep the sovereign on the watch to find out the 
means, by which ho can best do away with what is obnoxious or 
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dangerous. Jealousies and envies are common, and rapacity 
reigns tliroiighout. The state is literally in the market; and 
it only continues perhaps to be a sovereign state through a feeling 
of Mahomedan pride, which supports it in its difficulties as the 
greatest and most respected power in the Mahomcdan circle 
of the earth. 

Tatar. ■. 

The religion of Mahomet extended in every direction, and 
penetrated, among other distant countries, to Tartary at an early 
period. The history of the Tatar nation is little known prior to 
the time of the prophet Mahomet. The Tatars differed from 
Grreeks and Romans, and other civilized people of Europe; but 
it cannot be said, in strict propriety, that they were barbarous. 
They had their own customs and their owix manners ; and they 
had, moreover, a code of legislation of a character which proves 
that they had studied, and that they actually comprehended, the 
fundamental principles of political organization. The mind was 
strong, as the mind of a pastoral nation acquainted with the face 
of Nature might be expected to be; the warlike virtues, though 
not of the European fashion, “were eminent. When the power 
of the successors of Mahomet began to decline, or rather when 
it actually had declined to a low ebb, the Tatar Timur arose as 
a meteor, dazzling the world by its brilliancy, and intimidating all 
those who lay in its coiuse by the dangers of its contact. Timur, 
though remotely related to the house of Gengis Khan, may be 
said to have risen to pow'er from comparatively small beginnings. 
It is not clear that he was more than a common emir — some say 
he was less. He was thus a soldier of fortune; and, having 
collected and organized a band of followers for military enterprize, 
he applied it to action with skill and promptitude, and with nearly 
as much justice as others apply military force. His achievements 
were bold ; his name made an impression, and his power spread 
with a rapidity that scarcely has a parallel in history. The history 
of his enterprizes, and the establishment of his power, have been 
recorded by both friends and enemies, that is, by professed pane- 
gyrists and by professed calumniators-— even by himself, in a work 
which is the most valuable memoir perhaps that has been put 
before the public by a sovereign prince. Timur may be supposed 
to have known the proper motives of his own acts, the causes 
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which impeded their com’se, or wdiich conducted them to their 
issue. As he was too proud to be uncandid, we may give him 
credit for truth; and we actually find him placed, by his own 
account, in a middle station between that wdiieli his blind pane- 
gyrist on the one part, and his professed calumniator on the other, 
assign to him. The Persian, Ali Yezid, held to be one of the 
most elegant prose-writers in the Persian language, has writ- 
ten a liistory of Timur in the highest extravagance of praise. 
In common with the writers of the East, Ali Yezid estimates 
the character of the warrior by the quantity of the blood which he 
sheds, Timur comes in for a large share of his esteem on this 
account ; for, according to the pompous descriptions of Ali, he 
waded to a throne through seas of blood, and of blood so wantonly 
shed, that the European reader turns from his steps with horror 
and disgust. The Arab, Arabschah, a professed calumniator of 
the Tatar prince, employs a profusion of oratory, namely, all the 
tropes and figures of exaggeration, of W'hich the Arabic language 
is susceptible, to blacken liis character ; and, though he may be 
supposed to have omitted no calumny that ever reached his ear, 
he has, notwithstanding, left Timur in possession of several of the 
qualities wdiich constitute a great man, and even of some which 
belong to a good one. His own Institutes, wdiether written by 
himself or under his direction, furnish convincing proof that he 
was a man of genius and original mind, tie was not only a 
scientific tactician and a rigid disciplinarian ; but he was a general 
of great foresight and of eminent skill in conducting combined 
movements. Besides this, Timur appears to have been deeply 
read in the knowledge of mankind, and of course deeply skilled 
in the politics of states. He does not appear, by the most authen- 
tic records of his history, to have been cruel in his natural disposi- 
tion ; but he was, like the greater part, or almost all the sultans of 
the East, not more restrained by sympathy of fellow-feeling from 
shedding human blood, than from shedding the blood of cattle. 
It is obvious in the history of Timur's campaigns and expeditions, 
that his military system was scientifically and systematically 
digested, and that his order of battle was judiciously and scienti- 
fically laid. He was cautious in deciding ; but he was prompt in 
.acting when he had decided ; in fact, he was a military phenome- 
hoTi' of wixicli there are few examples. The late Emperor of 
Ji’r^nee may be thought to have made some approach to Timur 
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in Ms views of war and conquest ; but lie was infinitely inferior to 
Mm in wisdom, even in genius of contrivance, and particularly in 
resource in circumstances of difficulty. Timur had a mind of 
compass and reflection : he was a man wnthin himself. Napoleon 
had ambition to excess, and self-opinion to disgust. His engines 
were force and imposture. The military machinery was magni- 
ficent ; it astonished and it often acted with energy ; but when it 
was disconcerted by accident, Napoleon discovered no genius in 
putting it right. He was in fact a little man, or rather no man, 
under disaster ; Timur was always a man. 


CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL MlLITAllY CHARACTER OF THE ■GERMAN NATION. 


The people known under the collective name of German lias 
been long celebrated as a warrior nation, distinguished from early 
; times for force and courage. The early Germans WTire numerous, 

> powerful, and brave ; but little is known of their history and man- 

j ners, except from chance notices in Osesaris Commentaries, or the 

' short but masterly memoir of the historian Tacitus. It is vain 

J to conjecture where the Germans of OiBsar and Tacitus now are ; 

for Germany Proper, like all the rest of Europe, was overrun 
subsequently to that period by strangers, who, emigrating from 
their country in swarms, conquered, settled, and assumed the 
sovereignty of the soil of the districts which they invaded. These 
■ appear to have brought with them language and customs ; and, 

with what are called barbarian manners, a species of pomp and 

i magnificence among the chiefs, which claims alliance with the 

manners of the East, that is, a lordly insolence belonging to men 
who consider the liuman race as the property of the powerful arm. 
It is impossible to say, at this distance of time, in how far the 
aboriginal German was mixed with, destroyed, or expelled by the 
recent invader. The northern division of these warrior hordes — 
Norwegian, Dane, Swede, and Anglo-Saxon — ^passed beyond the 
i limits of the German continent, embarked on expeditions of free- 
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booting and piracy to distant places, sometimes with a view to 
settlement and permanent occupation, sometimes as a mere inroad 
for plunder. The southern division invaded Italy, France, and 
Spain, passed the strait of Gibraltar, and planted colonies ill 
Africa. 

The German nations, as independent of each other, were 
attacked, subdued, converted to nominal Christianity, and or- 
ganized into certain forms of political association by the genius 
of the Emperor Charlemagne. After the demise of that monarch, 
portions of this vast territory were formed into piiiicipalities, as 
rewards to the different servants of the imperial Iionseiiokl, and 
considered as appendages of the empire. The princes of this 
appointment, whether electors, bishops, or others, assumed the 
pageantry of a coiu’t, raised and maintained a military force, and 
exercised municipal jurisdiction; but, as bound to the empire 
by service, they were not absolutely sovereign, and, as not sove- 
reign, they could not be expected to rise to eminence in the great 
theatre of the world, either in war or otherwise. The political 
connexion between the empire and its vassals was more or less 
complicated and liable to jarrings. It was gradually weakened, 
and finally almost dissolved. The Elector of Brandenburg, one 
of the electoral class, was created king of Prussia at an early 
period of the last century ; and Prussia, as a new kingdom, rose 
in a short time to the highest military reputation of any state in 
Europe. The electors, several of whom have lately become 
kings, had an extensive territory and a strong military force; 
but, as electors, they were not independent sovereigns. Their 
troops were for the most part good in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; that is, well appointed, and well practised in military train- 
ing; but, as troops of a subordinate power, it was not to be 
expected that they should become troops of the first military 
character, particularly where they only appeared in the field of 
war as mercenary auxiliaries to foreign princes. The whole of the 
German territory seems to have been originally in military vas- 
salage to the empire ; and the mass of the inferior population, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of a few emancipated cities, was 
, in military vassalage to kings, princes, electors, bishops, and barons. 

' The people was thus a commodity of trafiic for war, at the dis- 
pCBal of their masters. The vassal form of connexion between 
Bpvemign- subject, notwithstanding its radical fault, is not 
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without advantages. It is liable to abuse, and the abuse has been 
at all times flagrant in Germany, particularly in the states of 
petty princes and feudal barons, who have traflicked, and continue 
to traiflc uiiblushingly, in hiring their people for war; which, as 
viewed with the eye of reason and truth, may be considered as 
hiring for assassination. The practice is sanctioned by long pre- 
cedent. It was apparently adopted, and it is maintained undex* 
the opinion, that the vassal is a commodity to be employed for his 
lord’s advantage, like other stock of the farm; and, as long 
practised, it is not thought to be criminal against the general law 
of society to go on with it. Germany is the great mart of militaiy 
recruits; and Great Britain is the great customer. Strong de- 
tachments of German subsidiary force fought for British pay, 
both in the American revolutionary war, and in the wars of 1793 
and 1803. Besides subsidiary German force, commanded by 
native officers of the subsidized state, numerous corps, both 
cavalry and infantry, were recruited in Germany by composition 
with the proprietors of particular districts in the late war with 
France. They were disciplined as British, subjected to British 
military law, and considered as, in some degree, a part of the 
British army. Together with those entire corps, a number of 
stray Germans entered, and still enter as recruits into the ranks of 
British regiments, more especially into the 60th ; an opportunity 
is thus furnished to those who have served abroad to observe the 
conduct, and to form an opinion of the military character of the 
native German, both in the field and in quarters, on what may 
be considered as fair grounds of information. 

The German subsidiary force, whether Hessian, Hanoverian, 
or other, appeared to the writer to be orderly and exact in the 
performance of its allotted duty, regular and mechanical in the 
actual conflict, not impetuous in attack, and not obstinate in 
maintaining a position after the intention of abandoning it is 
made known: it is thus fair to conclude that the heart is rarely 
in the act of the hand. The infantry corps which are recruited 
in Germany, and led partly by British officers, may be considered 
upon the whole as troops of a fair character — ^they have no claim 
to excellence. The cavalry corps are conspicuous, more perhaps 
for care than for adventurous courage. The German dragoon is 
almost always kind to his horse, and careful of him so as to 
preserve him in good condition in circumstances where cavalry, j 


L 
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under tlie care of British soldiers, are sickly and unserviceable. 
The Grerman dragoon is trustworthy on duty. It is not said that 
he is superior, perhaps not equal, to the British in the actual 
conflict of battle ; but he is. of more reliance for ordinary service, 
especially for covering positions and inaintaming communications 
between different parts of an army. The corps of infantry are 
ffood to a certain extent. The individuals who are mixed in the 

o 

ranks of British regiments wdth subjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, are generally of a steady character, sufficiently intelligent 
for common soldiers, and ordinarily trustworthy, in so far as 
vigilance and attention go. They are soldiers by trade, and it 
could not be expected that they should be anything beyond what 
belongs to their trade. The German soldier is as good perhaps 
as a mercenary soldier can be expected to be. He cannot be 
supposed to be of the first excellence as a fighting soldier, and he 
appears to occupy only a middle place as a moral one. He is 
comparatively indifferent to everything except himself, and the 
duty that is formally imposed upon him, the non-execution of 
which subjects him to punishment. Spoil is an incentive to ac- 
tivity ; and German sharp-shooters, as incited to enterprize by the 
hopes of obtaining the spoils of those who are in advance, may be 
considered as long-shot assassins. The German soldier takes from 
an enemy'^s country, and not unfrequently from a neutral country, 
those things which suit his purpose; but, unlike the troops of 
some other nations, he rarely destroys wantonly, or carries away 
mischievously, that for which he has no occasion. He'seems as 
if he were horn to be a mechanical soldier, that is, to take care 
of himself and execute his prescribed duty by routine. He has 
little feeling of generosity or humanity ; and, wliether drilled to 
indifference, or constitutionally indifferent, he is so pimctilioiis in 
duty as to suffer a sick comrade to perish with thirst, rather than 
encroach on the orderly’s pi*ovince by reaching to him a drink of 
water. This will be considered as perfection of discipline ; but it 
is a perfection which one does not admire, and to %vhich, it is 
presumed, no rigour would be sufficient to bring a native of 
France or England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MIIilTAEY CHARACTEE OF' THE SPANISH' NATION. 


Spain, whether the climate and position, or the character of 
the people who have possessed, and who still possess it, be 
brought under view, presents an object of more than common 
interest to the historian and military philosopher. The general 
aspect of the country is striking — grand and beautiful in some 
places — rugged and dreary in others; not upon the whole infer- 
tile, but rarely well cultivated. The people, like most other 
people in Europe, are mixed in blood. Besides the aboriginal, 
whose local existence precedes the records of history, the blood 
of Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Saracens, and other chance 
adventurers, more or less united by the justlings and contentions 
of many ages, but not so perfectly united that the marks of 
distinctive character are altogether lost, may be supposed to 
exist, and actually do, in Spain. 

The coasts of Spain were invaded by the Carthaginians at 
an early period of European history; and, as the Carthaginians 
were at that time all-powerful at sea, some of the maritime 
districts were seized and occupied by them. The Spaniard was 
oppressed, or thought himself oppressed ; and as the Romans, 
who w^ere humane when it suited their purposes to be so, were 
rivals of the Carthaginians, they volunteered their aid in deliver- 
ance. The Carthaginians were obliged to retire, or to con- 
tract their limits: the Romans occupied their place. The Ro- 
mans, ambitious of power, and wise in the ways of obtaining 
it, contrived to bring the whole of Spain under subjection; but 
they did not do so without trouble; and they never perhaps 
could have done it without underhand management; that is, 
without the expedient of exciting and fomenting quarrels among 
the different independent tribes who held the country. No 
people in the records of history evinced more courage and 
determination in defending their townships against an enemy 
than the Spaniards of early times ; and events in the late penin- 
sular war prove sufficiently that the spirit is not yet extinguished. 
No people were superior, perhaps few were equal, to the ancient 
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Spaniards in faith and honour, or what may be called obstinacy 
in adhering to their purpose. They were brave in spirit, and 
liardy in body ; and it is fair to infer that the force of the Eomaii 
empire could not have prevailed against them, if the whole 
population of Spain had been united in one object, and conducted 
to the execution of it by a leader of ability. Some parts or 
districts in the peninsula made great resistance, and for a long 
time baffled the power of Rome: it is even presumed that Spain 
would have triumphed oyer Rome herself, but* for treachery or 
casual misfortune. Spain, thus overrun, was finally numbered 
among Roman conquests. It submitted to Roman civilization; 
that is, to Roman liixmy and Roman effeminacy; and in that 
state of degeneracy it was invaded, subdued, and occupied by 
one of the migratory warlike nations which inundated Europe 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

It is not known correctly in what manner the conquering 
Goths mixed with the subdued Spaniards, nor to what extent 
the new people effected a change upon the manners of the old. 
The Goths appear to have been a high-minded race, pompous 
and somewhat fantastic in their habits. The original people, 
it is reasonable to suppose, were more or less changed by force, 
or assimilated by imitation, to the character of the conqueror ; 
they, notwithstanding, retained a considerable share of the original 
disposition ; and they still seem to retain something that is dis- 
tinctive of character. 

The Christian religion had been carried to Spain by some 
of the early converts, and was nominally the religion of the state 
prior to the Gothic invasion. This is true according to the 
letter; but it is proper to remark that, prior to that period, 
the pinity of the Christian doctrine had been stained by its 
professors, insomuch that it was in reality an engine of state 
policy, rather than a true worship of Deity, The Goths were 
pagans and idolaters; but they were not perhaps very firmly 
rooted in their idolatry. They appear to have been easily con- 
verted to the Christian worship ; for they were Christian at the 
time that Spain was overrun, and partly subdued by the Sara- 
cens. The Saracens were at this time an enlightened people, 
eomparatively with Europeans. They were eminent in arms, 
arts, and sciences, and even perhaps more religious, in the true 
sense of word, than Christians; that is, their worship of the 
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Deity was direct, and presumptiyely devout. The Spaniards were 
compressed by the invaders— they were not subdued. They 
possessed a spirit of independence and a feeling of liberty, which, 
whether a quality of the native of Spain, or the attendant of 
migratory association, did not leave them in misfortune : it 
adhered to them, and seemed to preserve them from abject sub- 
mission. They held fast to the mountains of Asturia, expanded 
from thence as from a centre; and, after much hard fighting, 
and some good foi'tune, they finally drove the Moors from their 
country. The Moors were expelled in form ; but there still 
remained among the people, particularly in the southern provinces, 
a large proportion of Moorish blood, more or less of Moorish 
character, and strong traces of the fine symmetry of form which 
belongs to the Moorish race. 

; The Spanish nation expanded with force and rapidity after 

the expulsion of the Moors from the Spanish territory; and 
circumstances occurred, in a short time thereafter, which con- 
ti’ibuted to raise the Spanish name to an eminence of wealth 
and power which had no parallel in Europe at the time; for 
Europeans had not then fallen upon the expedient of creating 
wealth by the fiction of paper, or borrowing on state credit. 
The Western world, which abounds with mines of gold and 
silver, was discovered by Columbus, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century; and, soon after its discovery, Spain was inun- 
dated by an influx of the precious metals, which gave her an 
influence in the affairs of the world until then unknown. The 
stimulus of gold and silver excited, and it still excites, the 
Spaniard to activity. The whole nation became ravenous, so to 
speak, in the pm’suit of gold; and this unhallowed desire, suf- 
focating the sympathies and finer feelings of the heart, gave 
rise to crimes which stained the Spanish character in a manner 
that no atonement can expiate. The Spaniards not only de- 
I stroyed the Indians for the sake of the gold which they possessed, 

but they condemned the living Indians to gather gold from the 
bowels of the earth for Spanish uses. Cupidity was here the 
cause of Spanish activity, and it operated with great effect, 
i The cupidity still continues ; hut the power and energy of mind, 

I necessary to its forward action, are in a great measure lost or 

i expended; and the Spaniard has, in consequence, sunk into a 

degraded condition, from which he cannot be expected to emerge, 
I unless through such a revolution in thinking as brings out a 
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new base for the organization of human society. The eyes of 
the Spaniards, at least some part of them, have been lately 
opened to their condition; and Spain has obtained, through their 
exertions, a certain form of political organization, which, though 
it does not appear to be laid on the base of a true constitution, 
has evidently done some good. The Spanish new constitution^^ 
prunes the product of error: it has not destroyed the root 
from wliich it springs ; and, in this manner, the Gortes are 
kept in a constant state of vigilance and activity to repress repro- 
duction, or to ward oif accidents to which the movements of 
a fabric erected on a faulty base are exposed. The root, or 
material of counteraction, still exists; and if it can be gradually 
seared and thus destroyed, the Spanish Cortes will have achieved 
the greatest act that ever was performed by man; namely, the 
restoration of effective political health, without the subversion 
of the root of the disease by the violence of convulsion. It 
is doubtful whether there be promptitude and decision in the 
Spanish councils sufficient to effect the purpose in all its extent; 
that is, to counteract the complicated machinery that is planted 
against the new edifice by a treacherous and tyrannic priest- 
hood, prejudiced nobles, bigotted and energetic women, who 
detest the vulgarity of liberty and truth. But be the final result 
as it may, the Spanish nation, at least the Cortes, has shewn, 
by its conduct, that it is not inferior to any nation in Europe 
in good sense and discretion, and that it is superior to most 
of them in liberality and good temper. 

The population of Spain exhibits considerable diversity in 
appearance, indicating more or less mixture of blood — ^the whole 
has, notwithstanding, something Spanish which marks the dis- 
tinctive of nations. The higher class claims, for the most part, 
a Grothic origin. Many are of a grand and stately deportment, a 
pompous, reserved, and ostentatious manner; hut, whether derived 
from Goths or Saracens, it may not be easy to determine. The 
higher classes, who live within the circle of the court, are dif- 
ferent from the people. They seem, like the higher classes of 
other countries, to have acquired the artificial character of 
courtiers ; and, as the kings of Spain have not, for a long time 
p^t, been kings of the native blood, and as the court has been a 
^ar^.^jd^potic, at least a more bigotted and priestridden court 

vv' .-Tile cons^tatioa of 1812 . 
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than almost any other in Europe, tie Spanish nobles who are 
brought within its verge assimilate to its manner, consequently 
retain no sentiment of the independence which belonged to the 
Spaniard of earlier times. The court-noble is a mere creature 
of purposes ; and, as not acting for himself, be does not rise to 
eminence. 

The priesthood exercises an impious species of tyranny in 
Spain. Its labours have been incessant, and they appear to have 
been successful in converting the whole of the population of this 
extensive kingdom to the purposes of its will. The crime of the 
priest in Spain is avarice ; and from that source the character of 
the whole people has been contaminated with a baneful infection. 
Between the priest and the inquisitor the liberty of the limnan 
mind, and, with that, the religion of Jesus Christ, may be said to 
be extinguished ; and while the mind is enslaved spiritually by the 
priest, the body is in some measure enslaved politically by the 
sovereign'"', who has ruled according to his wdll for a long time 
past, and carried his rule into effect through military force — 
foreign or native. The revenues of the state are farmed ; and, by 
that means, a portion of power is widely and arbitrarily diffused 
among the farmers. The people have no security from exaction ; 
and the government, with the greatest income of gold and silver 
of any, or perhaps all the states in Europe, is actually in poverty, 
and almost always in arrear to its servants, except those who 
have the power to levy their own salaries. It does not belong to 
this place to go into detail of abuses and causes of abuse. The 
fact is only brought under notice, inasmuch as the practice pur- 
sued enfeebles the government, demoralizes the people, tarnishes 
the character of the soldier, and frequently defeats the execution 
of his duty- The higher classes seem to have lost much of the 
noble and chivalrous character that was ascribed to Spaniards 
in former times. The people still retain strong lines of the cha- 
racter of aboriginal Spaniards, more or less disguised by mixtures 
of blood and the crimes of corrupted Christianity. 

The Spanish arms have had their epoch of glory ; but little of 
it, since the expulsion of the Saracens, was native or genuine ; 
and it was not of long duration. The Spanish armies have been 
so much mixed with foreigners for a long time past, that it is not 
easy to know what literally belongs to Spaniards, The native, as 
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insulted and degTadecl by tlie presposteroiis policy of the sovereign, 
could scarcely be supposed to rise to excellence. Spaniards have 
often acted mth the French in recent times in the field ; but 
it cannot be said that they have distingmshed themselves, either 
at sea or on shore : they were secondary, and they acted under 
disadvantages. They acted with the British in the late penin- 
sular war ; but they did not act cordially. They were considered 
as auxiliary where the cause was their own ; and they were more- 
over frequently disgusted by the haughtiness of their Protector. 
The Spaniards are proud and important in themselves, too proud 
to act cordially in subordination to others ; hence no just opinion 
can be fornied of their real value as soldiers, from the manner 
in wiiieli they were associated on that occasion. The guerilla 
force w-as independent, and purely Spanish. It had a national 
motive, and it acted with an energy which manifested a Spanish 
resentment. Whether allm’ed by the hopes of spoil, or instigated 
by a desire of revenge, it was a formidable force. It annoyed 
and w'eakened the French; and in reality contributed more to 
discomfit them, at least to disgust them with the war, than their 
ordinary defeats by the regular army. The Spaniards, it is 
admitted, even by those who undervalue them, fight well and 
obstinately when in position. The people, even the female part 
of the people, have perseverance, courage, and heroism, under the 
pressure of misfortune, which belongs to no other European 
people in the same degree. The regular or organized force of 
the Spanish nation is embarrassed, and of no dependence under 
movement in the open field : it does not even hear a high name 
for com’-age in the ordinary proceedings of common war. Whether 
its defects in the field be owing to wmit of training, -want of 
confidence in commanders, or to peculiarity engrafted by invete- 
rate habit on the physical constitution of the individual, may be 
difiiciilt to determine with precision. This however must he 
admitted, that the Spanish people possess a firm and resolute 
coui’age where their honour is pledged, and that they retain 
the power of reacting consequent to an impulse of injury for 
a longer time than any other people in Europe. They do not 
forget ; and they never forgive where they can avenge. 

The Spaniards were distinguished, among the troops of the 
: sixtemth century, for superiority in the use of the matchlock. 

■ They occasionally undertook great and hazardous enterprizes ; but 
they were generally anch as marked persevering, firm, and steady 
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coui’agev Tatlier than impetuous bursts of action tliroiigli sudden 
impulses of passion, &c. Spain can scarcely be said to have been 
at war as principal, or to have acted with a genuine Spanish 
army, since the introduction of the now prevailing system of mili- 
tary tactic. Native Spanish troops, as comparatively unpractised 
in war, are only in an imperfect state of discipline; and as 
such, it would be unfair to form opinion of what they might be 
from what they now are. The people of the Spanish peninsula 
have a character different from the character of most others 
in Europe, inasmuch as a Spaniard retains his own individual 
feeling, his sentiment of honour, and his sentiment of resentment 
of injury offered to his country after he is absolved, according 
to the ideas of the time, from allegiance to the government under 
which he had lived. The instances of this national reaction are 
numerous : two pointed ones are connected with the British 
nation'^. 


^ Soon after the capture of Gibraltar, 
5n the year 1705, an attempt was made 
by five hundred gentlemen of Spain, in 
co-operation with other Spanish troops, to 
retake the place, not so much perhaps 
that it was important as a station, as that 
it was an insult to Spain that it should 
remain in the possession of a foreigner. 
The five hundred who devoted themselves 
to this enterprize landed in a cove at the 
hack of the rock, scaled a precipice that 
seems scarcely practicable, and lodged 
themselves in St. MichaeUs cave un- 
til the following night, which was the 
time agreed on for the combined attack. 
The attack made by the five hundred 
succeeded; the other failed. The five 
hundred were now in possession of the 
principal work on the south; but the 
whole force of the garrison being at 
liberty, by the failure of the attack on 
the north, to turn against them, they 
were assailed, overpowered, and, as might 
have been expected, put to the sword. 
The enterprize, which was conceived un- 
der a strong feeling of patriotism, was 
so heroically, and even so wisely con- 
ducted, as to furnish a striking example 
of what Spaniards are capable of doing 
under the idea of avengingj^oftended 


honour. The design was practicable, but 
difficult ; it failed by accident. 

Buenos Ayres, in South ximerica, fell 
into the hands of the Ikitish in recent 
times, almost without resistance. It was 
recovered by the inhabitants ; who, as it 
would appear, felt themselves insulted 
by the presence of a foreign, and par- 
ticularly a heretic force. The place was 
taken by a British general and a British 
commodore, without the order or sanction 
of the state. As it was taken without 
order, it was expected that it would have 
been given up without hesitation, and 
with an apology for the unwarranted act. 
This was not done. Great Britain is 
commercial. Its government is moved, 
and maintained in movement, by the 
power of money arising from the activity 
of manufacture and commerce; hence 
it is influenced in its acts, even beyond 
propriety, by the prospect of mercantile 
gains. It was supposed that the posses- 
sion of Buenos Ayres would open an 
extensive mart for British manufactures, 
it was therefore determined, unjustly as 
the conquest had been made, to attempt 
to recover it from its present possessors 
and original owners, at the expense of a 
great armament. The attempt failed; 

and 
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The higher class of Spaniards, with the exception of those 
who live within the immediate circle of a bigotted and arbitrary 
court, appear, though degenerated, still to retain something of the 
chivalrous spirit of past times. They are punctilious in honour 
according to its mode, firm in courage where the point which 
excites the courage is distinctly fixed, pompous in manner and 
boastful in words, disposed to assume the magnificent, even to 
exaggerate in details of matter of fact, hospitable to excess in 
expression, not deficient in act conformably with their own. ideas 
of hospitality ; jealous of preferences even in their parties of 
social intercourse. The majority of the gentlemen may be sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the Gothic invaders. If so, the 
Goths must have been a people of an elevated cast of mind; 
such a people in fact would have been an honour to human 
nature, had not the baneful doctrine of priests and the rigorous 
discipline of inquisitors perverted the mind to error, or intimi- 
dated it through fear of punishment from seeking after truth. 
The gentleman Spaniard as thus prevented from looliing at 
nature, and from studying to know the God of nature in sim- 
plicity and truth by the use of his own intellect, is driven, as 
it were by necessity, to unworthy pursuits ; namely, gaming, 


and tRe violation of the rules of inter, 
national intercourse was here punished 
directly, as may be said, by the hand of 
a special Providence. The case of Buenos 
Ayres is important, as illustrative of the 
character of the Spanish nation. The 
retaking of it from the English furnishes 
an example of the existence of a spirit of 
recoil in Spaniards, which does not be- 
long, in the same degree, to other people; 
and the defence of it, after it was retaken, 
furnishes a proof of the resolution and 
courage of the common Spaniard in 
maintaining positions which regular 
troops would scarcely think defensible, 
or persist in defending. It is evident 
that the general who lost Buenos Ayres 
was not what he ought to have been in 
caution and foresight ; and it will not be 
maintained that the general who was 
sent, to retake it, was a general of a 
capacity calculated to succeed in any 
. 'diiScttlt oi da?tgerous. 


But be that as it may, the fact as it 
stands is sufficient to shew that the 
Spaniard is not to be ranked among the 
common herd of mankind, who quietly 
suffer themselves to be transferred from 
master to master, like the stock of a farm. 
The case aliiided to is not creditable to 
Great Britain in its motive ; and it proves, 
among other things, that the passion of 
commercial gain is blind, moves blindly, 
and punishes itself by its own rapacity, 
A little knowledge of the history of the 
human mind, added to what almost every 
one knows of the powers of religious pre- 
judices among Spaniards, might have 
been sufficient to satisfy those who are 
acquainted with history that it was folly 
to attempt to maintain a conquest, or to 
establish a colony in a Spanisli province 
in South America; for the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion must cease to exist, before 
the bigotted Catholic can be a faithful 
subject to a heretic king. 
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intrigue, and other vices which are not forbidden by the fathers 
of the church, or which obtain an easy pardon, however deeply 
they offend morality. The Spaniard thus becomes a votary of 
sensual appetite ; and, in this pursuit, he loses patriotism and 
oourage." ' ' ■ 

Spain might be expected, from the various events of which 
it has been the theatre, to contain a great mixture of blood. 
The stock of the conqueror Goth may be presumed to predomi- 
nate in the interior ; the mixed on the sea-coast towns : con- 
sequently the character is different. It is original, comparatively 
simple and elevated in one ; it is artificial, complicated, and 
mean in the other ; it has a trait of Spanish in all. As the 
Spanish peasant has, it may be presumed, courage like other 
meii, and, as he is more attached to the honour of his country 
than most other men, it may be fairly supposed, if he were 
instructed in the use of arms, trained and practised in the 
movements which are necessary for military operations in the 
field, that he would he equal to any one of his contemporaries in 
the actual practice of war, particularly in that species of warfare 
by which a country is best defended. The conclusion is fair; 
examples in proof are numerous; and, looking to the history 
of fact, the presumption is strong in the mind of the writer, 
that, had a man of genius and patriotism arisen among the 
Spaniards in recent times, the French, who obtained the country 
by treachery, would have been expelled from it by force without 
foreign assistance. There was no genius, and little patriotism 
among the higher classes of Spaniards at this period of degrada- 
tion. The nobles were mostly pusillanimous, imbecile, or merce- 
nary; and the commercial class wm-e ready, as might be expected, 
to embrace the most promising chance of increasing their gains 
wherever it was ; and it was apparently at one time on the side 
of tlie invader. Spain was overrun ; the government, already 
disorganized by its vices, was dissolved ; and a new dynasty was 
established in its place, when Great Britain started up as the 
champion of an insulted and degraded people. The act was 
blazoned as an act of generosity : it has, in reality, no claim to 
the name; and it did no good to the Spanish nation. The 
enterprize was not undertaken to restore the country to the 
people ; it was undertaken to prevent it from falling into their 
hands. The uncontrolled spirit of the people is dreaded by all 
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goTemnients that are built on the base of legitimacy ; and it 
was presumed, not mthoiit reason, that if the people were 
permitted to go on by themselves, they would become sovereign. 
They Avere therefore directed by their lordly protector to fix 
the eye on Ferdinand the Seventh as their lawful monarch, 
and to do all tilings in his name and as it were under his 
authority. It may be presumed that a people of ancient blood, 
with a high sentiment of national honour, felt itself degraded by 
the injunction, as well as by the presence of a foreign military 
force pretending to liberate them from a foreign yoke, as if they 
wwe themselves coward and unwwthy. The mass of the people 
were not gratified at the time; and events proved that they had 
no cause to be thankful. Liberation from Napoleon, for sub- 
mission to Ferdinand, was not in fact a profitable change. The 
Spanish peasant of the interior is a man of character. Fie main- 
tains his own way of thinldng, and pursues his own purpose with 
exemplary perseverance. He is brave in. his own way ; temperate 
in manner of living ; hardy in bodily frame ; not impetuous in 
temper, but determined in pursuing his object where it has the 
sanction of his mind, or the resentment of liis soul. His resent- 
ments sleep ; they are not binied ; and from that cause it is 
reasonable to suppose that the dominion of the French, as a 
dominion of foreigners, would not have been established in 
Spain for many ages to come. The dependents of the court, the 
creatures who are pleased with the pageantry of royalty, and 
the swarm of commercial adventiu-ers, wdth whom money is 
country itself, might have been, and actually were, in general 
gained to the usuiper ; the mass of the peasantry were averse ; 
and, though curbed, they w-ere not subdued. The Spaniards 
are slow in their movements ; they are firm, as said repeatedly, 
in their designs, where the design is national and connected 
with honour. Silent and reflecting, they are capable of con- 
ducting complicated enterprizes with skill and energy ; and from 
this cause it may be concluded, that had the French not been 
driven from Spain in the manner in which they were, they 
would have been exterminated, before the lapse of a century, 
by a people wlio neither forget nor forgive the insults that are. 
offered to 4heir honom. 

The Spanish peasant, considered abstractedly in himself, is a 
natural sense, and of correct observation in the 
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common affairs of life. He seems to think, to reflect, and ana™ 
lyze ; and, as proof of his power of comparing and analyzing, he 
often speaks in proverb, or by analogy~a mode of expression 
indicative of reflection and comprehension of the connexion of 
causes and effects with each other. This quality of reflection and 
analysis may be considered as proof of his fitness for the practice 
of war in the field— not, it is admitted, as a part of a mechanical 
instrument that has no self-dii^ecting power, but as an instrument 
that is animated throughout by its own energies, and in which 
every part has a view of the general object which excites and 
supports its action. The reflecting character of the Spaniard is 
apparently generated, at least fed, by the occupation which he 
pursues in his native plains and mountains. The peasant, whether 
sheep-herd, cow-herd, hog-herd, or labourer in the field, has time 
for reflection. He is not a money-driven hireling, as man is in 
many parts of Europe ; and, having thus some power over himself 
and his actions, he observes what is befox'e him with a certain 
feeling of independence, and reflects on its causes and conse- 
quences with some exercise of judgment. Knowledge arises from 
reflection ; hence the peasant, though altogether unlettered, is 
actually wise from the exercise of the faculties that are within 
himself on subjects that are before his eye. 

The comforts of the domestic life of the Spanish peasant 
stand fair in comparison with the comforts of the domestic life 
of the peasantry of most parts of Europe, if the estimate be 
made by the rule of nature, not by the rule of foreigners, wdio 
consider the customs of their own countiiy as the standard of per- 
fection. The Spaniards are upon the whole temperate in eating 
and drinldng: their fare is simple, but it is generally abundant 
and acceptable to the taste through habit. The houses in which 
the peasants lodge are ordinarily good as farm- or peasant-houses. 
The walls are substantial : they are generally clean, for they are 
often whitewashed, both within and without ; the floor, whether 
earthen or paved, is seldom washed, not even carefully swept ; 
but, in so far as the writer has seen, it larely presents anything 
that is disgusting, compared with the hovels of other peasants. 
There is no superfluity of furniture in the peasant’s house, or 
even perhaps in the houses of the higher classes; but there is 
usually what is sufficient for necessary purposes. The Spanish 
peasant is ordinarily of an olive or swarthy complexion; and, being 
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averse from ablution mth mta-, he is not 

rarely free from vermin. He seldom undresses to sleep . and he 

has Ls few of the pleasures which belong 

chano-e of apparel. The costume or dress is peculiar, the fash o 

Wy and somewhat fantastic, indicative of the ° 

barbarous times. The cloalc, which appears to be 

ble appendage of the peasant’s di-ess, is worn 

winter: it is often threadbare and ragged, when the othe p 

of di-ess are good, even gaudy. The 

and comparatively fine for the peasant condition ; a cnc^ 
stance noticeable also in some paids 

peasant is attached to the national costume, and “dlj afi e e 
to it The gentleman adopts the fashion of France or Engbnd, 
and is so punctilious in the adjustment of the different par s o 
his annarel as if the toilette were the study of his hfe. ihe 
femate peasant, like the male, wears linen finer 
to be attainable by persons of her condition. She nas more 
over a millinery taste, however coarse her clothing may ^ 
females of higher rank have a grace peculiar to themsev , 
ease and elegance in the manner of attire, that the ladies o o lei 

countries scarcely attain, even at great expense. ^ 

The Spanish peasant, in so far as the writer obseiv , 
humble and obsequious in maimer ; neither is he blunt, 
boisterous. He is ordinaidly Idnd and charitable to those of Ins 
own caste and country who require proofs of Ins landness an 
charity; he is even civil to strangers who addi-ess hm with cni- 

lity, particularly with a catholic salutation. The Spams r manner 

is reserved, dignified and important— such as indicates 
of preeminence from an opinion of noble or ancient b ood. The 
Spaniaa-d is proud of descent, delights in titles and high-soundm„ 
appellations ; but he is rarely petulant, arrogant, or OTerbeming 
to those of inferior condition, though he holds thein at a distanc 
in matrimonial alliance. The mass of the nation is pastoral or 
agricultural-and it seems to be satisfied with its occupation. 
Such of the handicraft trades and arts as are necessary toi the 
common purpose of life, are cultivated to a certain extent ; bu 
the ingenious arts and grand manufactures, excited by the spirit 
and conducted by the genius of speculating monopoly, have 
hitherta ^made little progress in Spam: the people are not, m 
changing fashion* The Spamar is in o, 
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lent, and idle in common opinion ; but, with this indolence and 
idleness, he retains something within himself w^ich belongs to the 
sentiment of independence. Extensive commercial operations are 
little known in Spain; smugglers, traffickers, and carriers, are 
numerous everywhere. 

But though the spirit of manufacture, arts and commerce, as 
the mover of the great operations of intercourse among nations, 
has made but little comparative progress in Spain, Spain has, not- 
withstanding, mechanics and artizans in sufficient number, and 
of sufficient proficiency, for the purposes of a reasonable people. 
The Spaniards have an inherent spirit of pride, a desire to be 
thought principal; and it is from this cause, perhaps, that every 
pei'son who possesses a few dollars becomes a trafficker on his 
own account, rather than a subordinate part in the machinery 
of others: hence towns and villages abound with hucksters. 
Nothing is splendid, and little is superfluous, in the shops of the 
country-towns ; but necessary things are in sufficient quantity. 
Contraband trade is carried on to great extent in all the districts 
near the sea. The prevalence of it may be thought to mark 
the existence of a spirit of liberty and independence, manifesting 
an unwillingness, abstractedly from the bait of gain, to be con- 
trolled by the arbitrary enactments of the exchequer. The pea- 
santry of the interior may be regarded generally as peasantry 
of the national blood, possessing national sentiments, and mani- 
festing the lines of national customs long inherent ; the peasantry 
of the sea-coasts and sea-port towns, as a mixture of many 
nations among whom the marks of the genuine Spanish character 
are more or less obscured, and in many points obliterated, contain 
a great proportion of people of prey, rapacious to excess, and 
unprincipled as any sea-port vultures in Europe. 

National character may be thought to result from the 
reiterated impressions of a series of given causes acting on the 
organism of different divisions of the inhabitants of the earth, 
whether presented casually by the combinations of nature, oi* 
artificially by formal laws of institution. The first differs accord- 
ing to the contingencies of locality and the forms of social order 
which obtain contingently among the different divisions of the 
race ; the second differs according to the spirit and force of the 
institution which constitutes the formal fabric of the law. The 
sense which man has attained of devotion to a Supreme Being, 
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who is the cause of human existence, and of the existence and 
orderly movement of all things within the circle of the universe, 
is the principal bond which maintains human conduct in the right 
course. Where the sense of the connexion is duly felt, and justly 
estimated in all its relations, the acts of man move in harmony, 
and give happiness as a result of the act. Where the connexion 
is not immediate, and where it is not duly felt, the Deity being 
veiled as it were from the view of the creature by accidental error, 
or deliberate imposture, the appetites and desires of animal nature 
spring up suddenly, assume superiority, stimulate to aetioii, and 
bring error and confusion into all the proceedings of life. 

The remark now made may perhaps he deemed out of place. 
The author only premises it, for the purpose of opening a view 
to the effect which a perverted form of the Christian religion has 
had, and still has, on the moral and even on the military character 
of the Spanish nation. The character of the population of Spain 
has one grand base, namely, a feeling of pride or self-consequence 
as Spaniard. This character has existed for long, and it still, 
exists; hut it has been masked and perverted by a number of 
contingencies from its plain expression. The Christian doctrine 
was carried to Spain and diffused to some extent at a compara- 
tively early period of the Christian era ; but, as said before, it 'was 
not received into Spain, or any other country in Europe as a 
national religion, until it was corrupted so as to be subservient to 
the secular purposes of the state. The very base of the doctrine 
was thus subverted. The law of the Deity was veiled, so to speak, 
from the view of the creature by the art of man. Fictions of 
machinery were substituted in the place of the universal Creator ; 
or they were interposed, as necessary engines of introduction to 
the throne of heaven, by a scheme of presumption and wickedness 
so detestable in its nature that language cannot find a term 
sufficiently strong to reprobate it. It is scarcely possible to sup- 
pose human nature to be so completely wicked as to form the 
deliberate systems of error and superstition that have been en- 
grafted, and which still remain engrafted on the Christian doctrine 
by the machinations of the priests. Whether actually so or not, 
it is charitable to believe that the sacerdotal devices have arisen 
by accident, and grown to their present magnitude, as deceptions 
cm the.magination of the deceivers themselves. Jesus Christ 
0 the Creator to the view of the discern- 
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ing and reasoning part of the creation. The followers of Olirist, 
who pretended to digest the Christian revelation into forms of 
observance, with a view to aid or facilitate human devotion, mis- 
took the course. Instead of labouring to remove, they seem to 
have laboimed to replace the veil, or to bring man back to idolatry; 
in other words, they endeavoured to imprison the Deity so to 
speak, or to claim the Divine essence as a property of the priest 
by class. The enormity of the attempt cannot be characterized 
by common language ; and if an apology, similar to that offered 
in this place, be not admitted in palliation of what was done by 
the bishops of Eome and their dependents, the Catholic lathers 
must appear to those who think and reason to be monsters of im- 
piety and arrogance — of a degree of wickedness beyond the con- 
ceptions of a common mind. The sentence is a harsh one ; and 
as human nature, which is not bad in its real constitution, only 
becomes bad by accident, and only continues in a bad course by 
mistake, that is, misconceptions of interest, it is reasonable, at 
least it is charitable, to believe that the first step was a step of 
contingent error, and that the impulse to it, striking upon a 
spring in human organism which moved the passion of vanity and 
self-importance, or some other passion of self-approbation, urged 
on the course of error, and that the error thus laid was confirmed 
into habit by long practice, or by the appearance of advantages 
which arise from privilege. The priesthood may he supposed to 
have acquired power in Spain in the manner stated, that is, by 
appropriating the Deity to themselves ; and, having obtained the 
initiative, whether by design or accident, they laboured to extend 
it; and, as it was extended according to the law of fungous 
growth, it established its dominion in such a manner that the 
nation became a sacerdotal creation in the literal sense of the 
word. It had no action except through the priest ; and, as the 
priest acted by impostiue in producing delusion, the people were 
precluded from a view of the source of moral truth and from 
knowledge of themselves. The priest, in approaching the Deity, 
adapted a machinery of etiquette, analogous to the machinery 
which adjusts the ceremony of admission at the courts of mortal 
princes. The spirit of the Christian religion was thus lost. The 
idea that saints and other dead pei-sons have power to intercede 
with the Deity in behalf of living men, is absurd to common sense* 
It is revolting to the reasoning mind by its impiety, inasmuch as 
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it encourages an opinion that the Justice of heaven, like the justice 
of earthly courts, is capable of being perverted through the in- 
terest or intercession of individuals— saints, priests, or women. The 
saint or the Virgin is the channel through which the Spaniard 
is permitted to approach the Deity. The saint, as a saint, is a 
fictitious being; and the supposition of intercession is a fiction 
which offends common sense. If there be no deliberate design of 
imposing on credulity in the supposition of such intercession, 
there is manifest ignorance of the relations which subsist between 
man and his Creator — ^such ignorance as could scarcely be sup- 
posed to obtain, and which could not in reality exist, if the 
mind were left to its own simple operation. The Spanish priest 
rules all religious movements, veils the Deity by assumption, 
obscures the source of morals, even engrafts his own passions 
and propensities on the mass of the nation, and thus changes 
it to something analogous to himself. Avarice is the dominant 
vice of priests in Spain; and it may be said to be incorporated, 
through example, into the very constitution of the common 
man. Every Spaniai'd covets money, and many covet it be- 
yond the common standard of covetousness. Gold strikes its 
infection by the medium of the eye, instigates to crime, namely, 
theft, robbery, and murder in numerous instances, by mere 
ocular impulse. The Spaniard has a propensity to game, 'with 
a view to gain money ; he has a propensity to hoard, for the 
pleasure of hoarding and looking at the hoard. The propen- 
sities are different in appearance, they are one in reality, that 
is, different expressions of love of money beyond sufficiency. 
The Spaniard approaches the Deity only through the priest, 
devotes himself to the will of the priest, whom he regards as 
his protector in heaven and his shield against the justice of law 
on earth. The church is an inviolable asylum for murderers and 
assassins ; the church is thus tyrant in Spain, superior to the law 
of the land. Religion, or devotion to the will of the Deity, is that 
alone which makes man happy; at least, which preserves him 
from the impression of causes which lead to unhappiness. Devotion 
to the priest, who is an engine of imposture, is the source of 
moral degeneracy. The vice which proceeds from high authority 
communicates its character to inferiors : it disfigures nations by 
the engrafting of errors which do not constitutionally belong to 
them, and Spaip may be ranked in the number thus led astray. 
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The people are enticed to dissimulation, even to simulation by 
example : they are protected by sacerdotal authority, and absolved 
by it from crimes which, according to the laws of common justice, 
deserve the punishment of death. 

Besides the predominant influence of the priesthood in forming 
and modifying the moral character of the inhabitants of Spain, 
the mode in which the civil government was administered in past 
times, may be regarded as a cause which conduced materially 
to add to the moral deterioration of the people. The Spanish 
nation does not appear to have known liberty, not even the 
shadow of it, since the accession of Charles the Fifth ; and they 
had in fact no distinct conception of it at the invasion of Napo- 
leon. Ambition of conquest was the passion of Cliarles, as well 
as of Napoleon. Cupidity of money, as the dominant passion of 
the human race, filled the ranks of the army with recruits. The 
armies of Charles were mercenary ; the materials, collected from 
various nations, consisted of all kinds of vagabonds. They were 
well trained to arms comparatively — ^good prize-fighters — not patri- 
otic soldiers. The successes of Charles seem to have arisen from 
combinations in design and force of means produced by money, 
rather than from superior military skill and heroic courage in the 
field. The ambition of the Spanish monarchy was then great. 
It waned after the time of Charles ; or rather, the genius which 
is necessary to give ambition a forward course was lost. As the 
spirit of ambition declined, the cupidity of money increased, with 
an increase of religious bigotry and political imbecility that even- 
tually brought the nation to a state of extreme degradation. The 
Spanish possessions yielded gold and silver in abundance. The 
state collected with rigour: it was notwithstanding poor, for it 
did not know the base upon which the S3?^stem of proceeding 
which amalgamates riches with the state, is laid. The Spanish 
government is rapacious in its spirit. It placed its revenues 
at farm, and thereby delegated the spirit of rapacity to all its 
collectors. These, whether governor, general, or other magistr*ate, 
levied their salaries, &c. from the contingencies which occurred 
within their jurisdictions. They levied with a severity amounting 
to extortion, or compounded with a dereliction of principle which 
offended honesty and corrupted morals. There was thus a train 
Qf exaction throughout Spain ; and, as much latitude of discretion 
was given to the instruments of exaction, there was much oppor- 
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timity for evasion, for oppression, and for fraud. Everytliing was 
transacted tliroiigh the deteriorating operations of money; and 
it is positively asserted, that the very troops who guard the shores 
against the entry of contraband goods, were, and even are, on 
some occasions, lined to unload a contraband cargo, and to pass 
it safely into the interior. Few of the lower officials refuse to 
open a prohibited barrier for a bribe in gold or silver ; and, what- 
ever moral error may be implied in the act, the dispensation of 
the priest relieves the conscience from the idea of offence. The 
fiscal tyranny of the state, independently of the chances of the 
gain of money, urges the individual to contraband trade, in revenge, 
as may be sipposed, of an act of arbitrary oppression ; and hence, 
wdiile the sea-coasts of Spain are more or less in revolt against the 
fiscal laws of the state, the basis of morality is undermined, truth 
and faith everywhere violated for the sake of a trifling illicit 
gain. 

The population of the different divisions of continuous soils 
manifests more or less difference in ostensible character; and 
whether the difference be constitutional and hereditary in a par- 
ticular stock, or artificially formed by institution and confirmed 
into liabit by long continuance in a given routine of practice, the 
general feature of difference is still noticeable. The Spaniards are 
perhaps the most conspicuous among the nations of Europe, in so 
far as respects the possession of a distinctive peculiarity of charac- 
ter. National character reposes on a general fundamental base. 
The national act, however disguised, moves ultimately on the 
base ; and, in the present case, the act of the Spanish nation may 
be said to move on a base of national pride, — an opinion of self- 
importance not easily separated from a Spanish mind. It was 
this sentiment of national pride, stimulated to action by circum- 
stances, which enabled the Spaniards to sustain the sieges of 
Saguntum in former times, and of Saragosa and Gerona in the 
present ; in short, which roused and brought out the mountain- 
population in bands against the formidable Napoleon, when the 
country was in a maimer abandoned to itself. The Spaniards are 
not people who act suddenly and blindly from the impulse of 
passion. They are not hasty ; but, when roused by insult, they 
not easily appeased. They conceal their resentment of injury 
m mny occasions ; they do not forget their revenge on any. 
Tii^y to b® subdued ; they x’ecoil and revenge when not 
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expected. They are slow in their movements, military or other ; 
but they are persevering in their purposes once they are formed. 
The recoil, in resentment of injury, is often long delayed by the 
Spaniard : when it comes it is rarely incomplete, inasmuch as 
it is the execution of a design well matured by reflection — ^not 
a burst of passion. The Spaniard is boastful, or speaks in the 
superlative degree as a soldier. He is not open and prompt in 
action as a man of simple courage, but he adheres to his purpose 
through difficulties and disguises with much obstinacy, insomuch 
that it is not easy to say when the mind of a Spaniard is com- 
pletely subdued. He has good intellectual capacity where he is 
at liberty to exercise it, a peculiar wit and humour^ an apparent 
simplicity, and at the same time an acute and shi-ewd observa- 
tion, with a strong bias to his interests in all his manoeuvres. 
He does not appear, as now said, to have that prompt and 
forward courage which darts boldly on the enemy; he requires 
an object in a forward position to solicit, or an instigation in 
the rear to urge to the advance. 

The labouring peasant of Spain differs from the labouring 
peasant of most countries in Europe, He hires himself for a 
given time and for a given purpose ; but he is not a mere drudge 
for daily, montlily, or yearly wages. He reserves a portion of liis 
liberty for himself, and cannot be counted on for continuing to 
labour for other men’s pleasures or profit. He is a man of some 
trust, where he accepts a charge : the Spanish house-menial is 
generally an outcast, manifesting a strong disposition to pilfer. 
The Spanish male is sedate, slow and reserved ; the female is 
cheerful in temper, prompt and energetic in manner, exhibiting 
everywhere, even in mountain-villages, an elasticity of character 
and facility of address peculiar to Spain. The male has some- 
tliing of the air of a cavalier ; the female has the grace and 
elegance of the inmate of a court. The rustic female, in the 
coup cVoeil of a theatre at a bull-fight, has an appearance of 
polish and good breeding, as if she were of the high blood of 
Em-ope. She is captivating at first sight, but is little instructed 
in knowledge beyond the knowledge of the courtezan, and does 
not appear to possess or to cultivate the finer sensibilities of 
female character which excite the permanent love and esteem 
of the other sex. Her mind is ordinarily filled with the preju- 
dices of the priest ; her life spent in amorous intrigue, religious 
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or other clevotedness — a word, she is a syren in youth, a 
harpy in old age. 

As Spain is a country of considerable extent, the people of 
its different districts shew considerable yariety in aspect of coun» 
tenance, and more or less difference in manner and habit ; they 
consequently may be supposed to have more or less fitness for 
war according to difference of locality. In some provinces they 
are comparatively low in stature, compact and well knit in their 
joints, hardy in frame, and capable of enduring great fatigue. 
They are of good stature, erect figure, light body and long fork 
in others, consequently well calculated for services which require 
force as well as expedition. They are upon the whole good as 
mere military materials, not inferior to any in Europe— superior 
to many. The Spaniards are temperate in eating and drinking, 
patient in toil and persevering in purposes. Familiar in their 
ordinary occupations with much of what occurs in war, they are 
in a manner at home in the field, and on that account less liable 
to suffer in their health by the contingencies of severe campaigns, 
than the over-fed peasantry of fertile countries, or the masses 
of refuse which will fill the ranks of armies from manufacturing 
towns in time of war. 

The Spanish army had its day of renown, even as a regular 
army. It has been in the shade for some time past, not from 
deterioration of the material, but from the operation of causes 
which counteract the national spirit, and do not supply its place 
by a correct system of mechanical training. The Spaniards have 
peculiar national properties. They are devoted to their country 
by a feeling of pride ; they are deliberate in their councils, deter- 
mined in their purposes once they are formed. Their natural 
habits are not remote from those of military life ; and in physical 
power, and physical endurance of toil, they are equal, if not 
superior, to most of the peasantry of Europe. The military 
preeminence of the Spaniard is found principally in the defence 
of positions ; and, as the defence of position, implying the defence 
of the native country, is the only legitimate ground of war, and 
that alone which the Spanish nation regards as warrantable and 
suitable to the condition of Spain, it may be thought to be a 
primary object with the reformed Spaniards, while they pretend 
to adhere to the fimdamental rule of right, to investigate the 
causes of things with rigour, so that they may attain to a know- 
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ledge of principles with accuracy, through which the end, pur- 
sued with discretion, may be attained with certainty and effect 
by skill and courage. The chief renown of the Spaniards has 
arisen at all times from defence of position, or from maintain- 
ing a combat with fire-arms at a given distance, and under 
protection of something like a bulwark. The ordinary courage 
sinks at the presentation of a pistol ; and, it may be presumed, 
would not be proof at the near presentation of a firelock. It 
is firm against the naked point, at least the point of a sword 
or dagger — the writer cannot pretend to state the resolution 
and constancy with which it sustains the charge of the bayonet. 
The Spaniards do not appear to be people of the common herd, 
who may be moulded into any form the tactician chooses, and 
brought to that state of perfection in machine-like movement, 
which explodes a given number of rounds from the firelock, 
advances in regular order by word of command, and retires 
from the conflict with the same indifference as from a day of 
common field-exercise. They may be made soldiers ; but it 
must be by the operation of a principle different from that of 
fear acting on brute matter. 

It belongs to the tactician, who forms troops for military 
service, to study the character of the subject physically and 
morally, to train and put together according to powers and 
capacities ; and it particularly belongs to generals to apply the 
instrument, when thus formed, to the point of attack in the 
manner by which it may best act with advantage. It has not 
fallen to the lot of the Spanish nation to meet with this good 
fortune. The national spirit has been insulted for a long time 
past by the introduction of foreign troops, as the guard and 
truest dependence of the throne; and in the late war the nation 
was not thought equal to its own defence. The military force 
was in manner disorganized when Napoleon invaded Spain ; the 
work of war was consequently soon done. It was only when the 
government was dissolved and the nation had no leader, that 
the character of the Spanish people developed itself. But as the 
patriotism of the Spaniards was not allowed by crowned heads 
and the privileged classes to go to its own issue, consequently the 
Spanish troops, as not principal in their own cause, were little 
esteemed during the whole of the peninsular contest. The 
Spaniards, notwithstanding the contempt in which they were 
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held by tlieir protectors, gaTe proof of unsubdued spirit. The 
guerilla parties destroyed the invaders in multitudes ; they were, 
in fact, a main cause of their expulsion. The organized troops 
of Spain fought by themselves, or were present in the field with 
their allies. They appear to have been capi^icious in temper, 
even when they fought by themselves ; their energy was rarely 
conspicuous, for the leaders were without genius, and incapable 
of animating them with the true spirit of a soldier. In the 
other case, they were the inferior instrument, where they ought 
to have been the first: their pride was offended, and they Yvere 
lukewarm where they ought to have been ardent as flame. 
They had not justice done them in training, for their charac- 
ter does not seem to have been studied and known. They had 
no advantage of being brought into the field under a national 
leader of prominent character; for Spain, unlike countries in 
revolution, did not produce a single general, except some few 
guerilla chiefs. These were not only zealous, but they 'were 
skilful as partizans, and revengeful as people personally offended. 

The constitution of 1812 was formed in the name of Ferdi- 
nand ; it was rejected by him wlxm he returned to Spain ; and 
it was imposed upon liim in the year 1820, chiefly through 
the efforts of troops who were in preparation for foreign service. 
These, whether dissatisfied with the nature of the intended ser- 
vice, namely, the oflB.ce of combatting the rising liberties of 
America, or animated with the patriotic desii’e of aiding in 
giving a free and rational constitution to their country, evinced 
much good sense, temper, and humanity, in the manner of con- 
ducting theii* enterprize. Their conduct impressed the writer, 
who was in Spain at the time, wdth sentiments of respect for 
the revolutionary chiefs, as it gave him reason to think that 
the people of Spain were not the playthings of ferocious and 
savage passions. Cadiz and the Isla de Leon were the scene 
of the insurrectionary explosion ; the province of Andalusia w^as 
the field of what may be called the campaign. The royal general, 
who commanded at Algesiras, w’^as ordered to assemble a force 
at or near Ohiclana. A detachment of the patriot insurgents 
under Colonel Eiego, not quite two thousand in number, left 
the Isla, made its way through the country, and entered Alge- 
skas in the absence of the commandant, O’Doimel. The people 
of Alge^as received Colonel Eiego favourably; but his situa- 
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tion was preearious, and he did not remain long among them. 
The royal general, O’Domiel, had a superior force in move- 
ment; and Eiego,^ considering it to be safe or proper to 
remain long in one place, moved to San Eoqiie, and from San 
Eoque to Malaga, His rear-guard was attacked on its way 
to Malaga, and he lost some men. Threatened by superior 
numbers, he abandoned Malaga ; but maintained himself in the 
strong grounds in the south parts of Andalusia, until the country 
declared itself for the constitution of the Cortes of 1812 . 

The appearance of Eiego struck the writer with sympatliy and 
respect. He was modest and unassuming, thoughtful and re- 
served; in fact, he looked like a man who had something within 
him. He was close in council: no one knew what he meant 
to do ; but all were ready to follow him to death — ^in the then 
language of the day. Eiego was aware at the time he passed 
through San Eoque that his situation ivas a dangerous one — 
almost a desperate one ; for he had doubts, or, rather, little hopes 
of the co-operation of the other part of the army, and without 
that his destruction was certain. Eefuge among the mountains 
was before him ; but he, it is presumed, revolted from the idea of 
hiding himself in fastnesses, as a measure unbecoming the cliarac- 
ter of a man who had taken arms to give liberty to his country. 

The royal and the revolted troops were part of the same 
army. They had been selected for a particular service ; and they 
had the appearance of having been well selected. They were 
well equipped and well accoutred : not so gilded, or so minutely 
punctilious in manual and manceuvre, as the high-di*essed bat- 
talions of the professed military sovereigns of Europe, but they 
were perfectly well adapted to the service of the field ; and the 
economical arrangements, in so far as the author was able to 
see, were substantial, and good for a soldier. The royal troops 
did not appear to be discontented ; but they testified no anima- 
tion, and would have been pronounced at once, by an indifferent 
spectator, to be lukewarm. The patriot or insurgent, though 
their situation was not one of promise at the time alluded to, 
were cheerful and animated, inspired to enthusiasm, according 
to appearance, by the importance of the cause in which they 
were engaged. The patriot song, though not of the first class 
of merit as the expression of an electrified mind, made impres- 
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iilon on tlie soldier as sung by himself : it was difficult to per- 
ceive its operation on the townsman or peasant. The peasant 
of the south part of Andalusia is of a stately and formal exte- 
rior. He is reserved, and it is not easy, on ordinary occasions, 
to read his countenance ; but here it seemed to betray him, in 
spite of himself. He was not transported with joy; but his 
sombre countenance was enlivened so as to indicate feelings of 
inward satisfaction. The followers of Eiego complained of the 
apathy of the people of Andalusia, and the indifferent spec- 
tator might, perhaps, be disposed to join with them in their 
censure; but, in considering the subject dispassionately, he would, 
it is presumed, he more inclined to applaud discretion than to 
censure want of feeling. Spain had not been permitted in recent 
times to look at the principles of national government, and Spa- 
niards do not perhaps think much on the subject. The people 
of Andalusia, though not vociferous, were evidently enlivened 
by the hopes of something which they only knew by name ; but 
they saw difficulties in the way of obtaining it, and they were 
slow to commit themselves in expressing joy. They were not 
politicians, but they had good sense ; and were so far acquainted 
with human history as to know that common revolution is rarely 
any other than the transfer of power from one tyrant to another. 
The constitution of 1812 was not, it is admitted, a constitution 
for a people who had not attained to a true view of moral con- 
duct ; but there were hopes that, if it were allowed to act, the 
condition of Spain and Spaniards might be ameliorated by the 
effect of its operations. The Oortes, it must be acknowledged, 
had an host of insidious enemies to combat in the fathers of 
the Church, the Holy Alliance of the potentates of Europe, the 
king, and the nobles; and the c6nstitiient Oortes, unfortunately, 
had not gone to the true base of legislation, wffiich alone is 
that wliich could have supported them. The attempt to do so 
would have been deemed revolution direct; and, as such, a 
heresy in European politics. The partial legislative reform was 
therefore adopted. It pruned, hut it did not eradicate evils; 
and if it eventually succeed in giving a good and stable govern- 
ment to the Spanish nation, the experiment may he justly held 
as the greatest of human achievements that history records. The 
roots of error were permitted to remain — ^in compliment to those 
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to whom no coMpliraent was due: they will bud, and perhaps 
bear the fruit of confusion, in spite of the counteraction of the 
Cortes. 

The above remarks, on the military character of Spaniards, 
were written in Spain in the year 1820, some time after the 
constitution of 1812 had been accepted by Ferdinand. There 
was then a hope, though not a confident one, that the con- 
dition of Spain would be ameliorated by the labours of the 
constituent Cortes; and, though the constitution could not be 
said to be built on sound base, it was not impossible but that 
it might have done good, had the king been honest, Spain, it 
may be remarked, had been long and deeply diseased as a 
political state; and, in this state, it presented itself as an 
easy prey to the ambition of an insatiable and unprincipled 
conqueror. The country was invaded by Napoleon, emperor 
of France — the government was dissolved — the king was carried 
away captive— and a new dynasty was placed upon the throne. 
The act of aggression, contrived by treachery and executed by 
force, directly insulted the people of Spain; and, as Spaniards 
are susceptible of affront, and strongly revengeful of injuries 
which oSend their pride, the mass of the people rose up in 
resistance, and made war upon the usurper. They hoped to 
rescue their country from foreign rule; and, that they might 
preserve it when rescued, they attempted to frame a system of 
law and government for its effective protection in future. "W he- 
ther the persons who assumed the office of framing a constitu- 
tion for Spain did not see the base on which alone political 
constitutions can move with harmony and effect, or whether they 
were not permitted to look at it, and to act on it by command- 
ing circumstances, the new constitution, instead of being laid 
on a true and simple base, consistent with the law of nature, 
was laid on a base of artificial excrescences; namely, rank, 
property, and privilege, the product of the fraud and violence 
of former times, and as such vitiated and unfit. It is not hereby 
meant to insinuate that the intention of the Gortes was other- 
wise than good; but it is to be regretted that its members 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the laws of nature as they 
relate to man, to become legislators for a disturbed country; 
or, that they were not sufficiently bold to act on their own know- 
ledge, in contradiction to the opinion of others. The constitution 
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■was framed in tbe name, and as it were under tlie aiitliorltyj 
of the captive king. It limited his royal power; which did 
not please him -when it was presented to him at his return to 
Spain. It %vas called representative ; as such, it implied an 
exercise of mind and freedom of thinking — a privilege which had 
keen long denied to the Spanish people. The influence of the 
king, priests, and nobles, was diminished by the la^vs of the 
constitution of 1812; but, improvidently it may be added, a 
sufficiency of influence was left to them to he misehievous, if 
they w^ere so disposed. The measure of curtailment was unwise. 
The Cortes ought to have knowm, that taking away a little 
irritates as much as taking a^vay the whole. It is obvious to 
demonstration, in the history of mankind, that power has no 
gratitude ; and the fact is confirmed in recent events in Spain. 
The king, priests, and nobles, whose powers were only very 
gently curbed, were ii-ritated to excess ; and they pursued the 
Cortes to vengeance, through the influence which was unwisely 
left to them by the laws of the constitution. 

The constitution of 1812 w^as formally accepted by King Fer- 
dinand, in the month of March 1820. He then swore to observe 
the conditions of it; he plotted, from the instant he had sworn, 
in what manner he might best overturn it. It is admitted that 
the constitution is weak as an instrument of government to rule 
a people, who can scarcely be said to have a moral principle, 
or a religion, except the will of a domineering priest; it was 
inefficient in its operations, as counteracted by the king or chief 
executive. But though weak, the Spanish constitution cannot 
with any justice be said to be wicked. It insulted or offended 
no other independent people ; and it was so specious in its pro- 
mises of security and happiness, that Naples and Portugal were 
induced to imitate it ; but they copied it, in so far as is com- 
monly known, without any officious interference on the part of 
Spain. Its measures -were moderate, intended to remove an 
inveterate disease without a strong remedy. It failed ; but it is 
not improbable that it might have succeeded, to a certain extent 
at least, had Spain been left wholly to itself; for there was reason 
to expect that the eyes of the nation might have been so opened 
as to attain a liberal and general view of things in the course 
of time, and that the counteraction of kings, priests, and nobles, 
as unavailing, wnuld have eventually subsided. This event 
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appears to have been dreaded by the club of sovereigns ■who 
impiously assume the title of Holy Alliance, and who are openly 
leagued to banish human liberty from the face of Europe. The 
French army acted as the vanguard of this sacrilegious com- 
bination, and restored Ferdinand to absolute power, without much 
bloodshed, but with an eternal stain on their own character. 

It is not pretended that the constitution of the Spanish 
Cortes was an efficient instrument of government for a cor- 
rupted state. Its ameliorating power was weak; and it did not 
distinctly and clearly open to public view the true source of 
morals. The priest, with his legends of fable and imposture, 
was still the instructor of the people ; and it is unnecessary 
to say to what object his instructions ordinarily tended. The 
Cortes, constituent and administering, was evidently deficient in 
promptitude and energy of action. Spain, though fertile of good 
sense, discretion, and liberality, was singularly barren of genius, 
or that bold and electric spirit which sees by intuition, and 
acts without balancing by grains of reasoning. The situation 
in which the Cortes were placed was one, it must be admitted, 
of great difficulty; and not aware, perhaps, that the middle 
course is the worst in cases of extreme difficulty and danger, 
the members of it compromised the nation and themselves 
to destruction, through reverence for the name of a perjured 
king. There was evidence before the Cortes, sufficient it is 
presumed for legal proof, that Ferdinand was false, and that 
many of the nobles, and almost all the priests, were acting 
treacherously against the state of wdiich they were a part, and 
to which they had sworn fidelity. With this conviction, and 
it was no half conviction, the nation, or the Cortes as the 
organ of the nation, were justifiable, and would have been jus- 
tified, in the most rigorous court of law, to suspend the royal 
function, to strip the nobles of their rank and privileges, to 
confine the priests to their monasteries, to proclaim the sove- 
reignty of the people, and to diffuse the gospel of Jesus Christ 
over Spain, as tlie true code of human liberty and human 
morals. The measure proposed implies revolution; but revolu- 
tion was the only means that could have saved Spain ; and 
it was a measure not only justified, but commanded by neces- 
sity, when the country was invaded by a foreign force for the 
pm’pose avowed. Eevolution was the anchor of hope in Spain; 
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but it must be confessed tliat it could not have been easy to 
give it effect. The Spaniards, whether through inherent property 
of constitution, or through long subjection to a brutalizing priest- 
hood, are deficient in that elasticity of mind which kindles into 
flame at the electric breath of liberty. They are proud as Spa- 
niards; but they are not acutely sensible to encroachment on 
their rights as independent men. Their pride of independence was 
obscured, or suffocated, by the prejudices of the training priest; 
and, as such, it would not have been easy to have convinced them 
by arguments of reason, that men are constitutionally equal to 
each other. The object to be accomplished it must be confessed 
was difficult ; but if a proper view of it could have been given to 
the Spanish people ; and had the idea been properly presented 
to them, that the soil of Spain was their inheritance, it may 
be presumed that they would have risen as one man to defend 
it — ^without bribe of money, and without swerving from the laud- 
able act through unworthy motives. And moreover, if they had 
felt the power of the pure doctrine of the Christian religion, they 
would have been men vdthin themselves — with courage on prin- 
ciple to maintain the sphere in which they had been placed by the 
universal Creator, but with no will and no courage to encroach 
on the sphere of others. That implies violation of the law of 
justice, which a true Christian will not violate to attain the highest 
point of human elevation. 

The French penetrated to the south of Spain, without meet- 
ing with anything which deseiwes the name of resistance, except 
in Catalonia. They entered Spain under the shield of the priest, 
and with their hands full of gold^ — a protection and aid which 
availed them more than courage and skill in war. The opinion of 
the priest rules widely in Spain ; and few Spaniards have courage 
to resist a bribe in hard money. These auxiliaries, with the 
treachery of the leaders of the Spanish army, made the French 
conquest an easy one. The Cortes was not decisive. It talked 
well, loudly and speciously; but it did not act boldly and promptly; 
not it is presumed from want of patriotism, or even from want 
of courage, but from want of genius for action. The Gruerilla 
parties did something; and Mina, the chief of Guerillas, did a 
great deal. It is scarcely to be expected that he alone can save 
Spain from degradation; but he has given, and it is to he hoped 
tbat be will yet give, proof that all Spaniards are not worthless. 
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If wliat is said of him be true, lie is entitled to rank with Wallace 
and Scaiider Beg as a patriot and enterprizing man. 

The conduct of the Spanish troops of the line has disap- 
pointed the expectations of many. There is cause to regret their 
uselessness ; but, if things be considered in their reasons, there 
is not much cause to he surprised at what has happened. Spain, 
it must be borne in mind, has not been a military power for a 
long series of years ; and the natives of Spain have not, moreover, 
been the chief military trust of the kingdom, even in recent 
times. If this be so, it may he reasonably supposed that the 
military character was not held in esteem ; and as such, had little 
chance to be eminent. Good sense is common; but military 
genius, or genius of prompt action, is in a manner denied to the 
people of that country: under tyranny they dare not permit the 
mind to aspire. When the constitution of 1812 was accepted 
and proclaimed in 1820 , it was fair to suppose that, as the nation 
was in some degree renovated, the military spirit w^ould have 
declared itself strongly, and military organization would have lieen 
studied in its principles, so that a system of tactic and discipline, 
such as is best calculated for defence, which wns the avowed 
object of Spain, would have been laid on a true basis, and con- 
ducted systematically to something like perfection. The writer 
cannot pretend to say what has been done on this head ; hut it is 
unfortunately proved that, whatever may have been attempted, 
nothing useful has been effected. The king was averse from the 
constitution; and it could not be expected, even if he had capacity 
to institute the organization of military force for the defence of 
the constitution Vviiicli he had accepted and sworn to defend, 
that he would encourage the prosecution of it while he was 
actually plotting to overturn it. These, namely, the want of truth 
in the king, and the lack of military spirit and military genius 
among the people, were impediments to the formation of a new 
military system ; but besides these, the Spaniards, if the author 
has read their character rightly, are not subjects to be moulded 
into common military form by ordinary tacticians. Trederick 
of Prussia himself^ it is presumed, would have failed, if he had 
applied his principle to Spaniards. Spaniards have caprices and 
peculiarities which require to be studied in order to be knowm; 
and, wdien known, to be applied to purpose by science and im- 
pulse of genius. Eecruits were brought together, and arranged 
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into regiments of tlie line on the present occasion. They were 
probably drilled carefully to common manoeuvre ; but it is fair to 
believe that they were not animated with the feelings of national 
soldiers. They saw the constitution only imperfectly ; they were 
not amalgamated with it, and did not generally perhaps feel the 
true electric spirit of national liberty. Hence there may be cause 
to think that they were deteriorated, rather than improved, by 
their military training and military habits. The eye was taken 
from the country by incorporating the peasant with a stipendiary 
class, and nothing was substituted in its place calculated to com- 
mand attention. The Spanish soil had been long barren of 
military genius capable of animating the soldier to national enter- 
prize, or of implanting in him a principle of honour which 
preserves from degradation. The troops not well drilled, or not 
perfect in tactic so as to act in the field as a military machine, 
were exposed, by contingencies, to the operation of various causes 
which are calculated to tarnish honour. They were ill paid ; and, 
in want of bread, they were tempted to tamper with their duty 
for money to buy it. They had not the honour of soldiers ; and 
they might justly be considered 'as the most degraded portion 
of the Spanish nation ; consequently the event which has recently 
taken place, in so far as it depended on the regular army, could 
not well be expected to be different from what it has been. 

Ferdinand is restored to absolute power. The constitution of 
1812 is annulled, and a new order of things has begun, or is 
about to begin. It is impossible to say precisely what may be 
the result of the new order ; but it is plain that a cloud of horror, 
bloodshed, and misery, hangs over Spain, and threatens to deso- 
late the country. The Spaniards have not perhaps had as yet 
a true view of human rights and liberties; but the -word is 
amongst them, and will not, it is presumed, be lost. Ferdinand 
is faithless, vindictive, and insolent ; but, blinded by passions and 
prejudices, he is not wise. His counsellors, if opinion can be 
formed by the acts of the regency, are absolutely imbecile and 
from this it may be concluded, that if a hostile collision again 
take place between the patriots and the king, the king will fall ; 
for his late conduct must have undeceived the most stupid of 
Ms subjects, that he is no longer worthy of trust : he is both 
wicked and worthless. 

The present is the most important era, in so far as regards 
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the human race, that stands in the records of history. Man has 
been a prey to man from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
sent time* Individuals have overrun the earth, slaughtered the 
people without mercy, or reduced them to slavery by force; but 
these actvS were generally the acts of individuals. The present 
age witnesses something more impudent, and more complicatedly 
wicked than the attempts of former times. A cliih of European 
kings have formed a conspiracy to bring the human race to the 
condition of cattle, to extinguish the human mind, and to make 
the human carcase the property of an individual for his pleasures 
and purposes. The act is declared. It is a deliberate act and 
firm resolve of Christian princes; and, hypocritically as it may be 
clothed in language, it implies, in the writeris opinion, rebellion 
direct to the will of the Creator, if the Creatoris will can be 
known by manifestation of the law which maintains the universe 
in order and harmony. If man be permitted to form opinion 
on things which fall under his observation, he has not room to 
doubt that the human race is one creation ; and if one creation, 
that one law is sufficient for its government. The law’^, as traced 
in its minutest operations, consists in action and reaction in 
reciprocity, that is, a law of justice equally balanced among all 
parts of the human creation ; oi’, as intelligibly expressed in the. 
Christian code, “ the act of doing unto others as we would that 
others do unto us.'' This law is the law of justice, and it applies 
equally to all conditions. Every one is functionary, and no one 
is more than functionary of a defined office. If this be granted, 
it is obvious that if the inhabitants of any given district of the 
earth choose to form an association among themselves for internal 
security and defence against foreign aggression, the law by which 
they are to be connected and bound together must be so laid 
as to bear equally on all and every part within the circle of the 
association; consequently it must be just in its conditions to all, 
and executed wuth inexorable severity on all. The functionary 
is appointed for execution, and for execution only; he can neither 
make a law, nor stay the operations of a law already made and 
sanctioned. It is an insult to man's common sense to suppose 
that an individual, of common clay with other men, should forge 
a patent from heaven to rule his fellows according to his will. 
It argues ignorance in tlie people if they believe it; and it 
reproaches them with worthlessness if they can be purchased 
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with money to aid in carrying the practice of it into effect. The 
Holy Aliiance has declared itself sovereign by its own will : the 
people will be beasts in reality if they do not resist, and declare 
themselves independent of the Holy Alliance. If man Imow 
himself, he will not encroach on the sphere of others, for the 
act is an offence against justice ; and if he know himself, and 
reverence the law of the Creator, he will not yield his sphere, or a 
hair's breadth of his sphere, through intimidations of human force. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MILITAEY CHARxACTEE OP THE PEENCH. 


The population of Transalpine Gaul, consisting of various 
nations more or less connected mill one another, was of a warlike 
character from the earliest records of its history. A people, 
bearing the name of Gaul, sacked Rome at an early period of 
the Roman republic, and was only prevented by accident from 
totally annihilating it. The inroads of the Gauls into Italy were 
frequent at subsequent periods ; and they were sometimes so 
formidable as to threaten the safety of the Roman state. When 
that state expanded, so that the whole of Italy wes at its com- 
mand, Gaul WES invaded by Julius Caesar with a view to con- 
quest. It was in fact subdued and added to the list of Roman 
provinces; but it was not subdued easily, and it would not, it is 
presumed, have been subdued at all, had the Gauls been united, 
so as to act cordially in its defence in concert with one another. 
Caesar, who conquered Gaul, was the greatest captain of the age 
in which he lived, and as such, may be supposed to be competent 
to form opinion on the military merits of his opponents. His 
testimony is favourable to them as soldiers; and their qualities 
then were not very different from what they now are in the inha- 
bitants of modern France, namely, impetuosity in the onset, want 
of constancy and perseverance in conflict, elasticity, or ready 
recoil after discomfiture. The fact of the Gaulic character as 
recorded by Csesar, is of the best authority — and it is important 
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as a fact in tlie history of mankind. It goes to prove that military 
qualities, if not absolutely produced by circumstances of locality, 
are modified by them to a certain extent; and it corroborates 
the opinion, that those who invade, conquer, and become lords 
of the soil, though they subvert the existing government and 
establish a new government in its place, do not subvert or annul 
the radical character of the inhabitants of the country subdued. 

The Gauls, when subdued by Eoman arms and Eoman arts, 
were organiaied into political society after the Roman manner ; 
but they still retained the base of the Gaulic character. They 
received Roman laws, Eoman civilization ; and they sunk, by 
imitation, into the vortex of Eoman sensuality and Roman vice. 
As they had no part, or only a subordinate part in the govern- 
ment of themselves, they may be supposed to have been nearly 
indifferent to the interests of those who maintained dominion 
over them. The Eoman central government was now fluctuating, 
factious, and corrupted; the provincial administration was weak, 
and in a manner insulated. In that state of things, a migratory 
tribe of warriors from beyond the Rhine entered tlie confines of 
Gaul, and usurped dominion over the Eoman province by force 
of arms. The human race seems to have been under a general 
warlike movement in the fourth and fifth centuries. The tide of 
migration rolled from the East and North-east to the South and 
West of Europe, in wave after wave, with irresistible force. The 
tribes came in clusters like dislodged bees ; but they did not come 
in confusion : they were organized according to rule, though 
under migration. The sword was their right to possession. In 
so far as is known, they were of a lofty and masculine character, 
stately and pompous in manner, chivalrous in spirit, and not 
ungenerous in sentiment. These qualities were conspicuous in 
the Franks, who displaced the Eoman power in Gaul, assumed 
the sovereignty of the soil, and gave a name to the country 
which they had seized by force and claimed as a conquest. The 
feudal tenure of lands, constituting a military fief, seemed to be 
the bond of connexion, or symbol of society, among these warlike 
tribes. It ^vas introduced into France, and it continued to pre- 
vail, with more or less modification, until a recent date. 

The Christian religion w^as established in Gaul at the time 
of the invasion of the Franks ; and as the Christian church 
adheres to the superior power in almost all cases, the fathers of 
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the chiirGli put themselves under the protection of the conqueror. 
It was their interest to assure it; and that they might attain it 
and trust in it, they laboured with zeal to convert Clovis to their 
faith. The Cliristian religion, as often said, did not become the 
national religion of GanI, or any other known conntry of Europe, 
until it had ceased, in the proper sense of the word, to be the 
religion of Jesus Christ. It was corrupted in Gaul ; and it was 
so loaded with superstitions, at the time of the invasion of the 
Franks, that it might be said to be a religion to priests, rather 
than a religion to the Creator. The conduct of the sacerdotal 
class, as judged by the simple fact of history, without making 
ailowaiice for the inability of human nature to control its own 
acts by its simple reason, presents itself as a sacrilegious tyranny— 
the most nefarious that ever was practised upon man. It is 
charitable to believe, though it may not be perfectly true, that 
the enormities alluded to arose from actions the spring of which 
was little known to the ostensible actor. It was the product of 
passions, which, once they obtain footing, work by their own rule, 
deaf to the voice of reason, and averse from the remonstrances of 
truth and justice. Brotherly love and charity form the base of 
the Christian character; and brotherly love and charity, as exhi- 
bited in its first operation, removed the veil which had obscured 
Deity from human view, without looking to compensation for its 
labour. Those vlio had devoted themselves to the preaching of 
the Christian doctrine obtained respect through the office which 
they had assumed. Eespect brought power; power brought 
wealth as a bribe for favour; and wealth, changing the ideas 
of the mind, so corrupted the feelings of the human heart as 
totally to disfigure the Christian character. Instead of the 
humility which characterised the Author of the Christian doctrine 
and his disciples, the fathers of the church assumed an air of 
important arrogance, so as to constitute themselves the channels 
of communication between man and his Creator. Jesus Christ 
may be said to have unveiled Deity to man^s apprehension ; the 
fathers of the church laboured to cover it up, inasmuch as they 
inculcated the necessity of the intercession of favourites for obtain- 
ing notice and protection from the throne of heaven — an idea 
which, while it insults common sense, is impious as applied to the 
universal Creator, whose essence is justice and truth to all on 
equal conditions. The Franks were pagans at the time they 
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invaded France. They became Christian ; but Christianity tos 
then so corrupted that they did not perhaps gain much by the 
exchange. Eeal Christianity makes man sincere and true; cor- 
rupted Christianity makes him a machine of liypocrisy and im- 
posture. 

The French, inasmuch as they were a tribe of migratory 
waniors, manifested at all times the character of a military people. 
They are forward and adventurous as soldiers; and they w'ere 
eminent in early times as champions in the cftisades to the Holy 
Land. Ambitious of power and dominion, and drunk with the 
idea of military glory, they were, and still are, a restless race, 
rarely long at peace with themselves or their neighboui’s. France 
has produced men of military talent on many occasions ; but the 
reign of Francis the First was the most conspicuous for valorous 
captains. The late revolution was fertile of genius; for objects 
which excite genius were then laid open to the view of the 
multitude. The wars of Hemy the Foiuth were memorable for 
a peculiar species of generosity and high spirit. Henry himself, 
though not perhaps a consummate commander, was a heroic and 
nobleminded man: his captains were numerous, and some of 
them were distinguished for talent. Turenne raised the military 
fame of France, at a subsequent period, to high eminence. Heroic 
and virtuous in himself, Turenne was the cause of heroism and 
virtue in others ; and, during his time, the French army was re- 
spectable, even eminent. The wars of 1792 and 1SG3 mark im- 
portant epochs in the military annals of France. The revolution 
of 1789 alarmed the sovereigns of Europe. Under alarm, they 
approached the French frontier with armed force, in the hopes of 
repressing commotion, and of establishing royal authority in all 
its splendour. The collision took place ; and the French obtained 
successes, which, as the successes of an armed mob against troops 
in the highest order of discipline, frightened princes and con- 
founded tacticians, who had been accustomed to calculate the 
issue of combats in war by rules which apply to regular military 
machines, put in motion by word of command, and directed by 
the skid of privileged commanders. 

The French revolutionaiy code of legislation, execrated as it 
has been, may be said to rest on the base of the Christian doc- 
trine, “Do unto other's as you would that others do unto you.” 
The operation of the doctrine on society was seen, examined, and 
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digested into system by the spirit of philanthropy. It was de- 
veloped in the assembly of the nation by commanding powers of 
eloquence ; and it seemed, when developed, to have produced such 
conviction on the people as flows from reason. The promise 
of happiness was fair at the outset ; but its course was scarcely 
begun, when its harmony was disturbed by selfish passions, and 
counteracted by intrigues which worked insidiously, and incited 
the nation to violence. The tlmone was overturned ; hereditary 
autliorities were abolished ; and the base of the projected govern- 
ment was laid on a primary condition of equality among the peo- 
ple as a body of brothers. The principle is true in its foundations, 
if the Christian religion be true; but it was brought to act at 
this juncture as revenge, or retribution for fifteen hundred years 
or more of feudal bondage. The principle of the revolution opened 
the view to the primary condition of man’s nature ; and it may 
thus be supposed that the ancient Celtic stock, emancipated from 
feudal chains, and electrified by the spirit of liberty which belongs 
to man, rose up as the actors ; and, with the energy which be- 
longs to youth, carried the military glory of the country to a 
height unexampled in the history of nations. But, be the causes 
and the steps of the elevation of the B’rench nation what they 
may, it is incontestible that it attained a distinguished eminence 
in war in an incredibly short time. French peasantry, presump- 
tively the Celtic stock, were now the prominent characters. The 
French peasantry, it may be remarked, possess a fair proportion 
of the physical and mental qualities which render men fit for the 
practice of war in the field. These qualities are brought out and 
improved, unintentionally, in the primary schools of education. The 
French are, upon the whole, below the medium standard of the 
male population of most countries in Europe ; and they are in- 
ferior in bulk and positive force to many. But, though of a low 
stature comparatively, and of inferior brute force generally, they 
are active and elastic, and have the force which they possess at 
ready command. They are ordinarily well placed on their limbs, 
and well poised at the haunches; consequently they move with 
ease and freedom, and sustain long marches with facility. The 
French soldiers are alert ; and they may be said, with perfect 
truth, to be inferior to no soldiers in Europe for the rapidity and 
order of their movements in all conditions of service. This 
quality, which is of great value in war, is principally to be ascribed 
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to primary education and national mode of life. The exer- 
cise of dancing is the amusement and pleasure of the French 
people, and it may thus be supposed that the discovering of those 
bearings and attitudes, which are most connected with easy move- 
ment in dancing, becomes an object of study with the nation ; for 
the exercise of it gives pleasure. Ease in movement is favour- 
able to long endurance of motion ; hence dancing, while practised 
for pleasure and amusement, serves to improve the pliability of 
the limbs ; and, as such, it may he considered as one of the 
means which conspire to increase the capacity of continuing 
exercise, military or other, with little comparative fatigue. The 
idea now thrown out may be thought to be fanciful: it is, not- 
withstanding, founded in reason, and it is proved to be true in 
experience. The cadence which is connected with or belongs to 
dancing, is a cause not altogether without weight in facilitating 
the performance of forward movements in the field, even in 
facilitating retrograde movements under discomfiture when the 
necessity of retiring occurs — a duty which the French execute 
better, or in what is called a cleaner manner, than the troops of 
any other European military power with which we are acquainted. 
The French, when dispersed by accident, gather rapidly and group 
in order as if they acted in all their movements under a consti- 
tutional habit of cadenced step. 

The French possess, as now said, much bodily activity accord- 
ing to the quantity of their power. They are, moreover, easily im- 
pressed by new objects, particularly by phantoms of military glory 
and desire of military fame ; consequently they are easily led to 
every variety of combat which presents a novelty. They are vain 
individually, and ambitious nationally to such extent, that na- 
tional glory always stands prominent in the eye of the genuine 
Frenchman. If not so firm to resist as many, and not so 
powerful in the attack at close quarters as others, they are con- 
stitutionally impetuous, and susceptible of an enthusiasm which, 
striking by flashes, achieves great things where it is well directed. 
The French are not easily read, so as to be correctly classed ; 
but they may be said to belong to that class of human beings 
who act by impulses on sensation, rather than by sentiment, the 
product of reflection. They are light and volatile, apparentt^ 
capricious and uncertain, in temper ; but, as they possess much 
constitutional sensibility, and are easily excited, they become 
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steady in their attachments hy a judicious application of the 
means which excite the attachment. They are, in fact, efficient 
instruments of war in the hands of a general, who has know- 
ledge to discern the spring which moves the proper act of the 
different races of men wdio compose armies. 

The French do not, as already observed, possess the same 
degree of muscular force as many of the nations of Europe. But, 
while inferior in this respect, they are superior to most in activity 
and in that tact of mental sensibility which reads the countenance 
of things at first sight. Their power of perception is quick ; and, 
while the power is quick, the impression is comparatively just ; 
hence it is fair to conclude that the French, from quick perceptiGn, 
mental activity, and celerity in movement, are excellently fitted 
by nature for the practice of partizan war. Inferior in the power 
of the arm to many, as w’ell as in constancy of courage to others, 
they are less calculated to resist than to attack; consequently 
they are most available as soldiers in services of forward move- 
ment, such as operate by appearance rather than by the impulse 
of actual force. The French are light in figure and lively in 
manner. They were not conspicuous in the time of the monarchy 
as condensed and solid mechanical masses, either on parade or 
ill the field; and they do not appear to have attained to distinction 
on that head, even in the time of the republic. Swiss and other 
foreigners were considered at one time as the bones of the French 
military machine; the native French were the garniture— the 
parts conspicuous for enterprize and desultory activity. The 
military character of the nation was in a manner enchained in 
the time of the monarchy ; for it was obscured by the preference 
which was given to foreigners. The war of the revolution brought 
it out ill its own colours, and established it on a true and national 
base. The defenders of France were a iiiere mass of men not 
organized as soldiers. They had little formal discipline; they 
ivcre without experience; and they were, in fact, regarded in tlie 
light of a mob by the soldiers of the regular school. The 
exterior appearance, it is not denied, was mob-like; history 
proves that the interior w^as organized. The union, produced by 
the sentiment of liberty and love of country, then seen as it were 
for the first time and ardent as flame, was intimate, and it mtis 
better, cemented in the shock of battle than that of troops kept 
together by impressions of fear only. The French peasantry are 
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intelligent and bravo, active and enterprizing in tliemselveB, 
Witli these qualities, cemented and kept in action by devotion 
to a cause which touched the heart of every one, more was done 
for Franco Ijy this ridiciiied and ragged mob, than eciild have 
been effected if all tlio population of the country, without the 
electrifying spirit of hljcrty, had been drilled systeiiiatically to 
military niancnuvro by Frederick of Prussia himself. It may 
Ijo added, perhaps, that had rigorous measures been necessary 
for the formation of a soldier, they could not have been attempted 
at tlie time. The feeling of republican France was abhorrent 
from tlio brutal mode of military training which prevailed in 
35uropG at the commcncenicnt of tlie I'evolution; and the French 
tacticians, who appear to have been men of genius, shewed their 
good sense and discernment in not offending it. The purpose 
was attained by other moans — more effectually attained perhaps 
than in any other army tluni in the field of war. 

The success of the French arms did not arise, in the first 
years of the republic, from causes which usually give success to 
the operations of regular mechanical armies. The French were 
apparently loosely organized. With the exception of the reserve, 
they were not formed into (iom})act lines and columns, so as to 
have the exterior appearance of solid walls and impenetrable 
masses of men Ijristling with iron ; even the reserve was not 
so selected and adjusted in the ranks by size and exterior resem- 
blance as to present the appearance of a military instrument 
mechanically correct in the disposition of its parts. The order 
of the ranks was comparatively open ; and the expression of 
individual activity was still observable in the most compact and 
perfect of the French battalions — in short, a French soldier was 
not a simple part in a common machine; he was a man indi- 
vidually, and the mind was buoyant in itself. The battalions 
were loosely organized, according to the ideas of modern tacti- 
cians. The generals had little or no experience in war, at least 
as commanders of armies ; and, under these circumstances, the 
success whieli was obtained may appear to be a problem of 
difficult solution : it is not liowever insoluble, if tilings be ex- 
amined and resolved to principles. The French have quicker 
perceptions tliaii any otlior military nation in Europe ; and they 
act promptly according to tlieir perceptions. They became a new 
people from the lights which were evolved in the course of the 
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reYoliition. They had lived long under the arbitrary rule of 
kingly or feudal power; and, as they were now emancipated 
by an act of force, they ran wdld in liberty, like persons escaped 
from the confinement of a gaoL France presented itself to the 
people as a country created by themselves. They were enamoured 
of their creation, enthusiastically attached to it, even devoted to 
death for its preservation from the fangs of the combined princes 
wdio darted upon it as upon a common prey. The flame of 
liberty ran through the w^hole of France with the rapidity of 
lightning, and with a character of infection so strong, that those 
who had been sent in chains to serve in the ranks became ardent 


in the service as if they had been originally volunteer. The 
French are more liable than most people to be transported by 
their passions ; and, under the influence of passion, they often 
commit excesses, and sometimes crimes ; but they are not intrin- 
sically a cruel or a vicious people. The republican army rose 
daily in military reputation, and its moral conduct w^as exemplary. 
The fact of the good moral conduct cannot be denied; and, if 
an explanation of it be sought for, some part of it, at least, may 
be found in the horrible atrocities which prevailed in the interior 
of France at a certain period of the revolutionary war — horrors 
of such atrocity as sent the best moralled part of the male 
population to the armies on the frontier, as to an asylum. But 
whatever may have been the cause of the fact, the enemies of 
the republic are obliged to admit that the division of the army, 
which forced the allies to retire from the Netherlands, manifested 
a high sense of honour, and gave proof of humane and generous 
conduct ill their progress through the country, that scarcely has 
a parallel in history, 

France has had a fair share of military talent at all periods 
of her history: she appears to have had more than a common 
share during the revolution. The mind of the Frencli nation 
had been employed on the subject of legislation and government. 
Such form of employment naturally drew it to a consideration 



of the relation in which man stands with man as a member of 
a common class of beings. Exercise in the field of reasoning 
may be supposed to have been constant and severe ; and it 
may be reasonably supposed to have opened a view to the prin- 
ciple through which the Creator maintains the order and harmony 
of the universe, namely, action and reaction in reciprocity. The 
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fact of reciprocal action and reaction was seen and appreciated 
by the constituent assembly, and the universality of the fact 
apparently led the assembly to lay the base of national legislation 
on the stable foundation of the Christian tenet, unto others 
as you would others do unto you.'” The tenet is a demonstrative 
truth as a base of morals ; and it is held by those who assume 
the Christian name to be directly a Divine injunction. It was 
assumed by the French, as now said, for a base of legislation. It 
is the only ground which admits of a solid and consistent political 
structure ; but the assumption of it was considered by the princes 
of Europe as a heresy, leading to the subversion of thrones and 
altars. The priests, the nobles, and others, who were born in 
high stations and nursed in prejudice, withdrew from Prance. 
The Christian princes of all castes and denominations combined 
to invade, with a view to repress insurrection, and chastise its 
authors for their insolent audacity. As the dangers which threat- 
ened religion, were included among the pretexts for the com- 
bination of princes, the French nation considered itself as per- 
secuted by a Christian faction; and, under the rule of an 
outrageous demagogue, interdicted the Oln-istian worship in the 
territory of the republic. The act was violent. It was done in 
resentment, with a view to retaliation — it was not the general 
sentiment of the inhabitants of Fi’ance. 

Few men of high birth or military reputation adhered to 
France during the revolution; men of talent started up among 
the people everywhere, particularly in the army. The French 
had a system of military training and discipline prior to the 
revolution, on a similar base and as perfectly executed perhaps as 
in most European countries. But it did not suit with the present 
condition of things ; it was therefore expedient or necessary to 
form a new one more corresponding with the existing circum- 
stances of the people. The scheme seems to have been adopted 
at an early period of the war ; and, in so far as a non-professional 
man can be allowed to judge, it was laid on a more scientific 
base than any other of the systems of training that obtain among 
the great military powers of Europe. In these, appearance of 
uniformity is the object sought to he attained; coercion is the 
instrument employed to attain it. In the French, utility and 
effect prevail over uniformity of appearance ; knowledge of animal 
structure, and acquaintance with capacity of action in different 
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stractoes, are deemed necessary to adjust and measure the effect. 
The exercises of manual and manoeuvre are performed in the 
French army with a celerity and precision that cannot perhaps 
be exceeded; the explosions from the firelock astonish by close 
repetition. The effects of movements and evolutions in the face 
of an enemy, as studied in their reasons, are presented to the 
eye of the soldier, while under training, in such a inamier that 
he may be supposed to comprehend the design, and execute the 
measure — not passively as a part of a machine, but actively and 
with energy as an intelligent being. Besides practice in manual 
and movement, %\liich is the ostensible object in military training, 
pains are taken by the French tactician to lay the base of correct 
interior economy in the elements of the army ; hence the recruit 
is instructed in the best manner of taking care of himself, with 
a view to enable him to maintain his efficiency as a part in an 
instrument of force. He is instructed, for instance, and scientifi- 
cally instructed, in the best manner of dressing the raw material 
of the ration, so as to form a wholesome and savoury mess; 
and from this, and other knowledge that belongs to interior 
economy, he suffers less privation and fewer hardships in the 
field than the troops of other nations similarly circumstanced, 
particularly than the British, who, the most brave perhaps 
of any soldiers in Em’ope, are the least competent of any to 
take care of themselves. The French system of training appears 
to be very perfect according to its rule. The system of Btrategics^ 
which was digested at an early period of the war and acted on 
with effect, presents a striking outline of military science as 
drawm from a knowledge of human things. It is said to have 
been sketched by Count Carnot, a man of the first class of 
eminence as a speculative soldier, and of the foremost rank as 
a citizen of honour and virtue. The general principle, in so far 
as chance observation, or the testimony of creditable witnesses 
can be depended on, consists in forming a reserve of select 
men in a safe and commanding position connected with the 
scene of action. A swarm of sharp-shooters, sent out in every 
direction, masks the movement of the advancing force, and 
feels, as it is termed, the different points in the enemy's line. 
The sharp-shooters commence their fire at a great distance, and 
advance progressively until they ascertain the practicable points 
in the position, ey^n sometimes maintain the combat thus 
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commenced so obstinately, that the enemy is intimidated, and 
abandons liis ground before any other than sharp-shooters make 
their appearance. When the position of' the enemy is laid open, 
the lines and columns advance to the attack; sometimes they 
succeed, sometimes they fail and retire: they advance again; 
and, again repulsed and pressed, they rally under the protection 
of the reserve. In this manner, the conflict continues with fluctu- 
ating success until a point be gained in the enemy’’s line ; or, 
until the French themselves, unable to make impression, think 
proper to desist. There are peculiarities in the maimer in wliich 
the French conduct an action in the field different from the more 
usual practice of the time, and which, as laid on a plan that 
has been correctly reasoned, deserve the especial consideration 
of military men. The sharp-shooters, and even tlie regular bat- 
talions, commence their fire at a great distance, often fire at an 
elevation ; and, as they are said to fire on many occasions without 
ramming, they fire with great celerity, so as to give the idea 
that they calculate to make impression on the enemy by noise, 
rather than by the actual destruction of bullets. The French 
bring forward cannon in a bold manner, and use it freely in 
action. If the battle go against them, they abandon it, appa- 
rently without concern ; for they deem it unsafe to impede or 
confuse the retreat by attempting to carry it off. In this they 
act differently from others ; but they act wisely, for independently 
of the impediment which arises from the obstruction of the road 
by withdrawing the cannonry, the act of withdrawing marks <fis- 
comfiture, and more than almost any other thing communicates 
panic to young troops. 

The mode of \varfare that was adopted by republican France 
had much of the desultory and irregular character which belongs 
to a new people acting by common sense and the reality of 
things, rather than by precedent and pomp of appearance. A 
battle, fought in this desultory style, consists of a repetition of 
attacks connected with each other, but not obviously and openly 
combined. The Frencli, in executing their view on this subject, 
advance, attack, and retire, fire at a distance^ and necessarily 
throw away much fire without destructive effect, but in their 
own idea not without a purpose. The French are constitutionally 
quick and impetuous as a people; but the French soldier preserves 
tlie most perfect sangfroid in the midst of fire : he may be killed ; 
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he scarcely can be driven from the field by the distant fire of 
musketry. He is not proof against a charge with the bayonet; 
nor is the writer competent to say to what extent he is proof 
against a close fire of musketry at twenty paces. Celerity of 
movement, with the correct order in which troops move in all 
forms of evolution, has great advantages in acting against heavy 
and compact masses of mechanical force. An action fought 
chiefly by irregular troops, who advance boldly, even rashly, 
retire, but do not disperse, rally and again advance, is not easily 
calculated in its issue; and hence the mechanical armies of the 
great European sovereigns were often embarrassed, in the early 
part of the war, by the Proteiis-like mutability and energy of 
the republican irregulars ; who, if they failed in effecting their 
purpose by their own effort, fell back upon the reserve, which 
consisted of tried men, analagoiis in character to the triarii of 
the Roman armies. The reserve was the trust ; and, until it 
was touched and shaken, there was no alarm in the French 
array. The soldiers were lavish of life in the defence of their 
country ; and the losses sustained by them, short of defeat, were 
regarded as accident — ^the play of a field-day. The French 
troops are chiefly, as is commonly known, formidable in attack. 
They are impetuous ; but they are not so united and so irre- 
sistible in the charge as the English. It lias been often tried 
and proved, that where a French battalion is pitted in the open 
field against British, it yields to inferior numbers ; on broken 
and irregular grounds, where part is seen and part concealed, 
it has advantages over the British and over most other soldiers 
of the present day, through superior activity and greater quick- 
ness of perception. The French readily read the countenance 
of things, and they are prompt in striking the point on which 
the issue of the action turns. 

The above are a few of the points in the character of tlie 
French nation and military system of the French republic, which 
struck the writer forcibly, in the few opportunities which he has 
had of observing and of ascertaining the manner in which that 
people acted in the prosecution of their warlike views. A flame 
of patriotism, general and strong, animated the soldiers of the 
republic, and cemented their union in difficulty; a quickness 
of perception and celerity of movement, almost unprecedented 
in Europe, gave rapidity and effect to execution ; novelty in 
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mode of attack astonislied and perplexed, and produced effects 
wkicli, not being foreseen, could not be expected to be averted. 

It was thought impossible that French militia should succeed 
against troops of the highest discipline of any in Europe; and 
it is perhaps as yet unintelligible to some how they did succeed. 
Constituted in mind as the French then were, and acting mili- 
tarily as they then did, it is scarcely possible that they should 
have had less success than they had. They thought the war of 
the republic to be a combat of truth against prejudice — of know- 
ledge against ignorance— that is, of nature against art. The 
discussions which took place prior to the revolution, and the facts 
which were developed in the revolution itself, brought the mass 
of the French nation in contact with nature and common sense. 
They saw without prejudice ; and they adopted, in war, what was 
true and useful, without regard to precedent. The love of country 
was yet the common object of Frenchmen; it gave a common 
impulse to all. The position of France itself, its compactness, 
and sufficiency for almost every purpose of the inhabitant in 
peace or war, contributed much to the success of the defence. 
If there was compression at any point on the frontier, there 
was an. elasticity at the centre, which produced a recoil more 
than sufficient to remove the compression. 

France, from an active, elastic, and somewhat tumultuous re- 
public, became a magnificent, a pompous, and regularly-organized 
empire — military and despotic. It became so through the ma- 
nagement of a person who, from a comparatively obscure origin, 
rose to eminence as a general. During this person's continuance 
on the imperial throne, France was an object of terror to the 
rest of Europe. The army, which was the instrument of the 
emperor’s power, and through which he appears to have con- 
templated the conquest of the world, was favoured, flattered, 
and cajoled with titles, and honours, and gorgeous trappings. 
It was perhaps improved in military training and manoeuvre 
during his reign ; but it was corrupted at the base, as it was 
converted from a national army to that of a professed con- 
queror, The newly-elected emperor became, like the kings 
and emperors of other countries, the prominent object in the 
eye of the militaiy. The country, that is, the ideal indepen- 
dence of the country, through which much had been done, and 
for which much had been suffered, sunk in the shade. Napo- 
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ieon, who was a man of genius — imposing and imperious — ^not 
wise and not candid — ^appears to have had a systematic head. 
He was active, indefatigable in labour, and, working on prin- 
ciples of science which the early periods of the revolution had 
brought to light, he organized the empire of France in all 
its departments on a systematic base, and did so with a skill 
and precision which prove that, while a man of a wide scope 
in design, he \vas also of superior energy in execution. The 
re-organization and high finishing of the military instrument was 
one of the first works of the new emperor. The principle on 
which the improvements were made was discovered, as already 
observed, during the revolution — a period in the history of na- 
tions where the prejudices, which arise in the long-continued 
exercise of powder, removed as it w-ere by charm, allow the mind 
to look inwardly, and to snatch a view^ of the real relation of 
things with one another. The re-organization of the various 
departments of the state, and, among others, that of the army, 
was commenced while France W'US yet republican ; it was finished 
when it wns imperial. The emperor, like other sovereigns, de- 
sired to have an army, or instrument of military powder, at his 
own disposal, ready and willing to act, by his order, against 
the nation or for it ; and, with this view, he admitted foreigners 
into the military service of France — even formed corps, tanta- 
mount to armies, from the refuse population of the countries 
he had overrun. This act of the emperor was an insult 
to France in her integritjr, as an independent country. The 
French army was corrupted; and the defensive force of the 
kingdom was actually diminished, w^hile the irregularities and 
atrocities, committed by the foreigners in Napoleon’s service, 
brought reproaches on the French soldiery, which do not be- 
long to the French nation. The French are neither thieves 
nor robbers as a people ; and it was ungenerous in their emperor 
to contaminate them by mixing them with the outcast popula- 
tion of other countries. When France herself w'as a scene of 
horror, from contending interests and conflicting passions, the 
army, which was on the frontier, evinced sentiments of honour, 
justice, and humanity, of which no nation in Eiuope has shewn 
a brighter example. The character of humanity adheres every- 
where to the French people, unless where they are under irri- 
tation from passion, or misled by opinions respecting duty: it 
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was eoHspicHous among the troops in the most outrageons periods 
of the republic. The conduct of Robespierre, who was for 
some time political chief in France, was atrocious : it revolted 
human nature. That of Napoleon was not praiseworthy ; for 
he considered men as instruments of purpose, and did not ap- 
pear, more than other great generals, to regard the sacrifice 
of hie in the field of battle, if he thereby gained an olyeet, 
as a matter of mucli regret: he was not even scrupulous of 
individtial sacrifice where it was favourable to his interest, or 
where it gratified his revenge to indulge it. Robespierre was 
a wretch and a monster: Napoleon was not a hero, or a pat- 
tern for imitation; but neither the one nor the other can be 
allowed to stain the general chax-acter of the French nation. 

The army of republican France, after it stepped over its 
own frontier, acted on the maxim of conquerors, namely, to make 
war support war. The exactions levied in the invaded coiin- 
tries for the accomplishment of this purpose were often heavy, 
but they TOre regularly levied. Private plunder was interdicted. 
It was rarely committed; but, where committed and detected, 
it was severely punished. Napoleon continued the exaction;, he 
was less careM to interdict the plunder, and less rigorous to 
punish the offender where there was cause to punish, for he was 
aware that license to violate and act loosely was a bait wliich 
filled his ranks with vagabonds. The French army was cor- 
rectly organized in all its parts as a military instrument in the 
time of Napoleon; the materials 'were good, as taken by con- 
scription from the general mass of the people, not swept up 
as the refuse population of corrupted towns and cities. The 
primary education was scientific, and correct in all that relates 
to the care of the person, or the good conduct of the man— a 
fact which the author had the opportunity of ascertaining in a 
manner that he thinks precludes deception. The French ar- 
mies were organized, as now said, on a correct model; and they 
were brilliant in their attire in the latter period of Napoleoifs 
reign; but they were debased by foreign mixtures, and they 
were degraded from national soldiers, to soldiex’s of an indivi- 
dual man, Napoleoxfs armies were strong in number and bril- 
liant in appearance ; but they were less formidable in the field 
than the ragged armies of the republic. They had less elasti- 
city, or power of recoil from compression ; they were still supe- 
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rior as soldiers, inferior to the British alone— and that only in 
close eomhat. 

The above remarks were put together in the year 1816, not 
long after Louis XVIII, had been placed upon the throne of 
France, and while he was yet supported on it by the arms of 
confederated kings. Louis was of the royal blood of France, 
absorbed in royal and priestly prejudices, infirm in health, of a 
gross exterior, and ill calculated for the king of a military and 
enterprizing people. As he was introduced by force and supported 
by a numerous army, no one can believe that he w^as the choice 
of the French nation. A great proportion of the French, tired 
of war and oppressed by conscriptions, were desirous of peace; 
and the introduction of Louis, little desirable as he individually 
was, was favoured by many. Louis bears the character of being 
a religious man, or rather perhaps of being scrupulously exact in 
performing his duties at the altar. This does not necessarily 
imply the true worship of the Deity; but it passes current as such 
with many. The French had been republican, and had attained, 
during the reign of the republic, a view of what belongs to man 
as man — even a view of the relations of man with his Creator as 
the universal parent of mankind. From republican, they became 
imperial. They were absorbed in the military glory of their 
conquering emperor ; but they were not enslaved except by the 
fascination of his character. They still retained the republican sen- 
timent ; hence a French soldier was still a national citizen. When 
Napoleon was dethroned, Louis was put in his place, bound to 
act under the conditions of a charter. But, though bound to 
administer the charter, if oath can bind, he contrived to set it 
aside, so that at the present time this official instrument is little 
more than a name. The prejudices of blood and priestcraft aided 
powerfully, or rather worked powerfully under his name, to annul 
the charter, and to extinguish the liberty and independence of the 
people. The national representation is now the next thing to a 
fiction ; the legislative deliberations are factionary and prejudiced ; 
the public voice is shackled ; and the free exercise of mind, even 
in pursuits of philosophy and truth, is under restraint. Arts may 
flourish ; science will decay, for the mind is shackled ; so that the 
French nation has little chance of ever being again great and 
generous. The murder of Ney and the banishment of Carnot 
shew distinctly that genius, patriotism, honour, and independent 
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virtue^ are not plants to prosper in the soil of Bourbon France* 
Louis, conscious of treacherous designs and fearful of punishment, 
fills the country with spies, destroys the pleasures of social inter- 
course; and, by introducing mercenary troops as the first trust 
and dependence of the crown, insults the nation, arraigns its 
loyalty, and degrades its military character. The French army 
is actually humbled and debased. It would not have been credited, 
had any one said eight years ago, that a hundred thousand ]?rench 
soldiers could have been induced to act in Spain as French 
soldiers have now acted, that is, to have destroyed the civil and 
r'eligious liberties of a people who never offended them — ^who were 
in fact desirous of living in peace, and freedom, as they had them- 
selves desired. There was not a ray of false glory in the enterprize; 
there was iniquity in the design, and disgrace in the execution'^*. 


CHAPTER X. 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE UNITED PROVINCES OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

A nisTRicT on the West coast of the German continent, 
known by the name of Netherlands, some part of it the richest 
and best cultivated country in Europe, revolted from the sovereign 
in the course of the sixteenth century. The history of the revolt 
is especially interesting, inasmuch as it supplies the means of 
tracing the progress of the emancipation of the human mind, 
through a variety of struggles and conflicts of a desperate kind. 
After long and severely-contested wars, the richest part of the 
district succumbed. The poorer continued to resist ; and, resisting 
successfuUy, it established its independence, became sovereign, and 
lived nominally, if not really, as a free state for some length of 
time. The energy of the district North of the Scheldt, consisting 
of seven provinces which united themselves into a certain form of 
federal republic, is striking in the history of nations. The firm- 
ness and perseverance of the people, chiefly fishermen and farmers, 


* The Author refers to the restoration of Ferdinand by the French under the 
duke d’Angouldme, in 1820. 
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scarcely liaYe a parallel in tlie history of modem times. A prince 
of the house of Orange offered himself as military chief at the 
eominencement of the insurrectionary movement. He was an 
estimable man, patriotic, and at the same time sagacious— a poli- 
tician as well as a soldier. The light of reason, or, as some will 
have it, the spirit of insurrection, now began to dawn on the human 
race in W estern Europe ; consequently, the revolted, who claimed 
the freedom which belongs to man, had many well-wishers, and 
even some active and efficient friends among their neighbours. 
England gave her aid, partly through the sympathy and adven- 
turous spirit of the people, which courts danger as connected with 
liberty or gain of money, and partly through the jealous and vin- 
dictive spirit of the Queen, who disliked the King of Spain. The 
assistances which were given on this occasion were useful; but the 
great work was effected by the Dutch themselves. The industry 
of the maritime provinces north of the Scheldt was almost unpa- 
ralleled. The enemy was opposed with arms. A country, gained 
from the inroads of the sea, was cultivated so as to become a 
garden ; and a constitution of law for the confederated states was 
laid on a rational base of liberty. The Dutch fishermen were bold 
and fortunate in their sea enterprizes ; and, while their boldness 
was conspicuous, good sense and discretion were apparent in all 
their resolves. They accumulated wealth in the midst of their 
wars ; for, if they were adventurous as rovers, they were wise as 
store-keepers and merchants. They became strong in their own 
strength, claimed independence, and finally obtained it from the 
most ai'bitrary and bigotted monarch of the time. 

The history of the Seven Provinces is singular in the history 
of mankind. It furnishes a striking example of the power of the 
stimulus of necessity in bringing out exertion. The Dutch were 
not irritable and passionate. They had intrinsically a strong 
fund of power, and they were not soon exhausted by action ; but 
their movements were sluggish, torpid, mechanical, and liable 
to stagnate, unless under the excitement of strong stimulation. 
When adequately excited, the act was energetic, and the endu- 
rance was such as w^as not expected. The Dutch became power- 
ful; their success against the sovereign of the Netherlands, 
who was then king of Spain and the greatest monarch in Europe? 
may be considered as a problem not easily solved, accord- 
hig to the common rules of calculation among politicians and 
soldiers. The Dutch were a simple people, chiefly fishermen and 
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farmers. The soldiers of the king of Spain were numerous ; and 
they were the most experienced and best disciplined soldiers in 
Europe at the time. The commanders, pai’ticularly the duke of 
Alva and the duke of Parma, were decidedly the most perfect 
captains of the age. The latter was a man of consummate mili- 
tary skill; the former was skilful as a soldier, severe, cruel and 
bigotted as a man — terror attached to his name. Constancy 
in. purpose baffled his arts ; and necessity elicited acts of heroism 
from a people in whom heroism was not thought to reside. 

The Seven Provinces became an independent republic under 
a stadtholder; and, as industry in trade had supplied the means 
which conduced materially to the attainment of independence, 
trade was continued for the acquisition of wealth which the dege- 
nerated considered as their palladium. The defence of the country 
was trusted to the arms of soldiers hired for money, and it fell. 
The tactic and economical arrangements of the mercenary Dutch 
troops were systematic and regular ; their value was small when 
dangers pressed. They made no proper defence of the country 
in the year 1792. It \vas indeed scarcely to be expected that 
they should ; for they had little or no interest in doing it beyond 
a pay which might be earned anywhere; and which, as such, 
does not pledge to strong resistance in a doubtful case. The 
history of the Dutch affords a striking example and useful lesson 
to statesmen. It proved distinctly that the defence of a country is 
only to be committed to the hand of the native inhabitant. The 
insurrectionary Dutch, the native of swamps and bogs and barren 
lands, reared under churlish sides and inured to boisterous seas, 
pursued his coui*se steadily through multiplied difficulties, and 
established the independence of his country against the efforts 
of the most powerful monarch of the time. The reformed and 
mercantile Dutch, who, by industry, had converted marshes 
into gardens, and hovels into elegant houses, lost independence, 
almost without an effort to maintain it. In the first case, there 
was pride of mind and attachment to the place of birth ; in the 
second, there was attachment to gold, and comparative indifference 
to other things. The Dutch purchased men to defend their 
country with the same spirit as they purchased a bale of goods: 
the purchased men despised their purchasers as mean and pusilla- 
nimous shopkeepers. The country was lost, and it was lost by 
trusting its defence to means which cannot be trusted. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE SWISS* 


The Swiss who inhabit the Alps, which are considered as 
the tower and citadel of Europe, long supported a character of 
moral and military eminence corresponding, in some degree, with 
the elevation of the position which they occupied. Love of 
liberty and independence, national courage and heriosm, purity 
of morals and fervor of religion, with amiable and interesting 
domestic manners, have distinguished the Swiss among the other 
inhabitants of Europe for some centuries past. The Swiss, when 
in bondage, rescued their country from a formidable and harsh 
tyrant by promptitude and prowess ; and they defended it with 
success against powerful enemies at subsequent times. The 
local advantages of Switzerland for defence are great;, such as 
may be supposed to enable the united Swiss to resist in open 
war almost any amount of invading force that can be brought 
against them. This strikes the observer in travelling through 
the country ; and from this it may be presumed, on fair grounds 
of reasoning, that the application of open force would not have 
given the French the possession of this strong hold on a late 
occasion had open force only been employed. The strength of 
the Swiss confederacy consisted in union. The basis of the 
union was here undermined by art ; and the politics of the dif- 
ferent cantons were put in counteraction to each other before 
the attempt of invasion was made. The foe, subtile and insi- 
dious as a foe, practised on the credulity of the unsuspecting, 
corrupted those who were corruptible, and succeeded in dividing 
the nation against itself. France acquired Switzerland through 
manoeuvre. She even did more than gain possession of the 
ground; she effected something like political disorganization in 
the confederacy, so as to attain the means of cutting up the 
roots of that patriotic feeling, that devout, though superstitious 
religion, and that estimable moral virtue which appeared to have 
its abode among the mountains of the Alps for many ages past. 

The national character of the Swiss is military. It was 
, generous, and sincere, in the days of Switzerland’s 
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prosperity. The Swiss nation has been eminent at all times 
for military virtues; and Swiss soldiers have been esteemed 
on all occasions as men of trust. They enter into the service 
of foreign powers for pay; but they do not abandon the national 
character ; they are always Swiss — not common mercenaries, 
ready to cut the throat of any one for a sum of money. The 
Swiss are a professed military people: they possess a correct 
and rigid mechanical discipline, which is cemented and rendered 
strong by acting on national honour. Though serving in foreign 
countries for pay, and, as such, called mercenary, the Swiss uni- 
formly preserve their character, namely, bravery, courage, and 
fidelity. With these qualities, added to a most correct knowledge 
of tactic and evolution, the Swiss are justly regarded as the most 
perfect specimen of military force in Europe. 

The military character of the Swiss was eminent ; the moral 
character was amiable. It is probable that some part of this 
preeminence arose from the impression of localities; some part of 
it from institution, or moral training. The scenery, by which the 
native of Switzerland is daily surrounded, tends to elevate the 
mind, to exalt the courage, and to confirm its constancy under 
trial. The intercourse among the inhabitants who occupy valleys 
between lofty mountains may be reasonably supposed to be inti- 
mate. The ideas, as restrained from wandering to distant and 
undefined objects by the circumstances of locality, are condensed 
and concentrated upon a point. The affections are mutually 
rivetted, so to speak, throughout the circumscribed circle ; hence 
love and friendship fix their abode in these sequestered vales. 
The physical cause, as constantly applied to the object, con- 
tributes to form the moral act by its continual impression, even 
to confirm it in strength and constancy by exercise on one sub- 
ject ; it thus becomes in some degree an act of nature. The 
limbs of the Swiss are active and elastic ; the chest is ordinarily 
full and expanded; the wind is good, and respiration little dis- 
turbed by exertion in ascending a mountain. There is thus 
bodily force in the Swiss soldier joined with activity and intelli- 
gence of things similar to those which occur in war^ The loca- 
lities of Switzerland are calculated to engender and to confirm 
sentiments of independence; and sentiments of independence, 
however engendered, tend to excite and to maintain the individual 
in the practice of virtue. But the Swiss are not what they have 
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been. The simplicity of manner has changed ; and, in the change, 
it has sustained deterioration. This is conspicuous within the last 
thirty years, particularly in the rich and popular cantons, where 
pleasures, generally regarded as vices, are pursued with as iniicli 
eagerness as in any part of Europe : the poorer cantons seem 
still to be filled with a virtuous, devout, and sincere people, 
ignorant and superstitious to excess, but amiable in their igno- 
rance and their superstitions. 


CHAPTER XIX 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE SWEDES. 


The Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, bold and adventurous in 
character like other Teutonic nations, sent out strong predatory 
expeditions in former times. They invaded defenceless countries, 
and established themselves in power on many of the coasts that 
were contiguous to them. The migratory warriors were literally 
robbers by force of arms ; but robbery then, as war at present, 
was not a stain on the human‘ character : it, on the contrary, 
ennobled, or gave preeminence to individuals over their fellows. 
The Swedes appear among the boldest of adventurers on the 
theatre of predatory war in early times; but they were then 
only robbers: they subsequently attained renown on the fairest 
field of human fame. The efforts of Gustavus Vasa were noble; 
and the campaigns of Giistaviis Adolphus raised the Swedish 
nation to eminence. The motive of Adolphus's undertaking, 
not perhaps mimixed with love of military glory and ambition 
of conquest, was ostensibly generous and noble: the execution 
was creditable to the talent of a general, particularly of a tac- 
tician. Tiie wars between contending powers on the continent 
were chiefly carried on at that time by cavaliers : the battle was 
a crash of harnessed horses and mail-covered horsemen. The 
limited pecuniary means of the Swedish king did not perhaps 
admit of a pompous display of cavalier force. He had notwith- 
standing a sufficiency of horse according to a just scale of utility ; 
but ho modelled the infantry after a new form of tactic and 
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discipline, not unlike that of the present time, and on them 
rested the main trust in battle. The Swedish infantry, prior to 
the time of (jrustavus Adolphus, was strictly speaking militia. 
They were teined in the new tactic, and disciplined by German 
and English, or Scotch adventurers; who, as they had chosen 
war for their trade, may be supposed to have attained a me- 
chanical dexterity in the use of arms beyond what is to be 
expected in common peasants. As the ostensible cause of 
Gustavus’’ war was the vindication of human liberty, that is, free- 
dom of conscience in matter of religion, it was common to all the 
race. The hitherto degraded people, invited on this occasion to 
participation in war, were in a manner invited to participation 
in human rights ; and as such, they became proud and interested 
in the issue of the contest. Their powers were tried and proved 
in combat; their value was seen and appreciated; they became, 
from this time, the chief trust in battle ; and, if they know them- 
selves, they will ever remain so. 

The feats of generals who commit slaughter on their fellow- 
creatures without bounds, and without remorse, stand high in the 
records of history. Gustavus Adolphus was eminent ; but he did 
not attain eminence from a cause so detestable. He protected 
those who were oppressed and suffered for conscience sake. He 
drew the sword in vindication of the independence of the human 
mind ; and as he was, in this instance, the protector, he may 
be regarded in all the acts of his life as the hero of the human 
race. The majority of those who flocked to his standard, whether 
foreigner native, were not ordinary soldiers serving for pay and 
the chance of spoil. They were animated by the common spirit 
of liberty, and felt themselves to be important in contending 
for a cause that is common to man. Courage was here of the 
highest kind. It was stimulated by a generous motive applied 
to a noble purpose, and it produced an exalted effect throughout. 
The Swedish nation, and their sovereign Gustavus Adolphus, 
rendered themselves dear to mankind by their generosity. Their 
valour in the field was a theme of wonder; their private virtues 
commanded the esteem of the good. 

The Swede, frugal by habit and simple in manner of living, 
is capable of self-denial in the midst of luxuries. Hardy in frame 
and firm in coui’age, he endures fatigues without repining. He 
possesses a fair share of physical force, and an animated power of 
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impression at the point of attack. He is brave as any man, 
devoted to his duty almost beyond example, mindful of his God 
in the full tide of success, even in the conflict of battle, and true 
to his country in the midst of disaster. The Swede was some- 
times, indeed often rasHy, compromised by the ardour of the 
heroic Charles; but he was always a Swede, and, in so far as 
human power and human courage can be supposed to go, he was 
invincible. The military glory of Sweden was brilliant ; but its 
duration was not long. It has now waned; but the Swedes 
themselves are still respectable. They furnish an example, rare 
in history, of a nation losing power and retaining moral character. 
The phenomenon is not common; and if it be allowable to form 
conjecture concerning the cause of it, it may be presumed that, 
as Sweden’s power arose from a contingent superiority of mili- 
tary talent, the power has declined in the revolution of things, 
without impairing the constitutional virtues of the subject ; hence 
it is not precluded from chances of reappearance, inasmuch as 
the Swede has not, like most others, lost the physical fund of 
expansion in the exhausting operations of the luxury which 
usually accompanies the possession of riches. 

The Swedish nation may be said to be constitutionally free. 
It possesses the privilege of deposing and electing a sovereign, 
or chief of the state ; and, if it be not an irrelevant remark, it 
may be said to have been fortunate, on a recent occasion, in the 
use which it made of that privilege. The person elected Crown 
Prince had been a man before he became a prince ; and there 
are grounds to believe that he will continue to be a man now 
that he is seated on a throne. He is not of the race of kings ; 
but he appears to have a genuine legitimacy from nature, namely, 
a sound judgment and a benevolent heart, -—more beneficial to 
manlcind, therefore fitter to rule, than a fool or a tyrant who 
derives his origin from the loins of the imperial Caesars. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE AUSTRIAN AMXY. 


The Austrian army is the most numerous; and, since the 
time of the Emperor Joseph, the best appointed of any of the 
armies which appear on the German continent. The materials 
of which it is composed, besides stray Tagabonds of foreign 
countries, are drawn froin Austria, tiungary, and Bohemia; and, 
in so far as respects physical properties, they are good. The 
Austrians are generally of a higher stature and possess more 
muscular force than the French. They are less alert, and do 
not, upon the whole, possess qualities for active war equal to the 
people of that nation. 

As the Austrian soldier enlists only for a given term of years, 
he retains the power of disposing of himself at the expiration 
of the term ; consequently he may be supposed to retain the 
feeling that he is still a man, or that there is a time before 
him when he may again assume the name of citizen. But, with 
the reserve of retiring from service at a given time, and thus 
reassuming citizenship, he seems to forget that he is other than a 
living machine to be moulded into any form for the purposes 
of war that the tactician chooses. The Austrian manual, tactic, 
and evolution, are performed with a mechanical correctness of the 
greatest precision. The system of interior economy is singularly 
exact according to external appearance ; it is not alw^ays so well 
adjusted according to the intimate nature of things. The Austrian 
army appears to be constructed on the idea that the materials 
of it are of one brute animation. They are arranged in theh 
places by external resemblance, or quantity of animal matter, 
and they are moved into action by external force. The action is 
regular and calculable, where the external force is strong and the 
powers of resistance weak ; it stagnates, if the impelling power 
be little impressive ; and it recoils, if the obstacles to forward 
progress be numerous and wel placed. The forward act in war 
is here moved by a cause a tergo threatening punishment, or 
it is solicited forward by hopes of plunder as a private advantage. 
These causes are stimulant ; but they are adventitious, and only 
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relatively stimulant. They remit in force, or they are withdrawn 
on some occasions ; but, even where they are present and exist 
in force, they do not act equally on all, for all are not equally 
susceptible, consequently the effect produced is not ^uniform and 
consistent. If the movement of an army be directed by the 
impulse of fluctuating causes, it cannot be expected to be other 
than capricious and uncertain ; and hence it is that the Austrian 
army, though perfectly organized according to external appear- 
ance, fails not unfrequently in the day of battle, in defect of that 
species of union which arises from the operation of an internal 
principle. 

The natives of Austria are attached to the house of Hapshurg 
as strongly perhaps as most subjects are attached to princes. 
The feeling stimulates to good, even to heroic conduct. This 
was manifested in the late war, where the Arch- duke Gharles of 
Austria commanded the Austrian army. It may be a question 
with some whether or not the Arch-duke’s military genius be of 
a superior cast. It is certain that no change was made by him in 
tactic which could be supposed to lead to the success which he 
frequently obtained. He was a prince of Austria ; and as a prince, 
his presence seemed to operate on the army by a kind of electric 
influence. As the materials were the same, there was no osten- 
sible cause for the success of the Arch-duke and the discomfiture 
of others, unless from the spirit of animation communicated to 
the mind of the soldiery by the presence of a person, who was 
beloved, even idolized, as a national hero. The army was ani- 
mated and energetic when under the command of Charles ; it was 
inert as the Aulic Council, when under the command of others — 
a mere automaton mechanically correct in its proceedings, but 
without that elasticity and buoyancy in its movements which 
darts to its point from something within itself. 

The Austrian army stands high in the estimation of military 
men. Estimated by exterior appearance, namely, physical form, 
correct mechanical arrangement in the ranks by size and figure, 
precision and order in movement, it has perhaps no superior in 
the present time : it notwithstanding appears to the writer to be 
an army only of the second order. The Austrian organization 
and economy, the French intelligence and activity, the English 
courage and execution, combined in a military body, might be 
regax-ded as an instrument of military excellence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE l^USSIAN ARMY. 


Feiderick the Second, king of Prussia, is regarded as the 
most skilful master in the art of war which the last century, or 
which, according to some, any age of the world has produced. 
He raised his nation to military eminence by his achievements ; 
and this he is supposed to have done by inventing, or im- 
proving a system of tactic, which, while it astonished by apparent 
novelty, fortunately for him excited the desire to imitate, rather 
than the endeavour to counteract by other invention. The 
person who imitates becomes a scholar in the school of a master ; 
and, inasmuch as he is a scholar, he is inferior in his own esti- 
mation, and only half prepared for defence, as not thoroughly 
acquainted with the principle on which he commits himself to act. 

The king of Prussia did not possess better materials for the 
formation of an army than other generals of his time. He arranged 
them differently ; and, in so doing, he appears to have takeny 
though not strictly speaking a new, at least a somewhat different, 
view from his predecessors in regard to the manner through which 
effect in war is produced. Frederick enrolled himself at an early 
age in the ranks of philosophers. He was self-sufficient, and 
perhaps imperious as a royal philosopher; but he does not appear 
to have penetrated deep into the interior of the science. Philoso- 
phy, which is knowledge of man’s self and of the intimate nature 
of things, brings proof to every reflecting mind that reciprocity 
of action and reaction, constituting order and harmony of move- 
ment throughout the whole extent of the universe, is Ood’s ordi- 
nation for the government of man in all his relations. The 
assumption of power by individuals is, therefore, to be considered 
as an usurpation, and, as such, a proceeding in direct opposition 
to the law of the Deity. It subverts constitutional order ; and it 
begets tyranny, which is a political act destructive of human 
happiness. Frederick ranks distinctly in the class of tyrants; 
that is, of men who usurp the empire of the Deity by arrogating 
power to themselves. Whatever might be his pretensions to phi- 
losophy, his history proves practically that he was a man who did 
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not know tke true basis of human action. He worked on man only 
through his passions ; he in fact regarded the race as machm^ 
of organized animal matter to he moved into actmn, W 

from acting, by the force of material or visible things. A 

appears to hale considered man as an — ^ ^tlm 
aliLated matter, he was led to despise him and ^ “ock fte 
idea of his mental independence. He employed force as an en^^ 
of crovemment, civil or militarj’ ; and in this manner he^ labome 
to extinguish independence of mind, which is all that gives value 

toman as a rational being. . 

The discomfiture of hostile force, whether by the impression 
of fear which urges it to withdraw from the combat, by the 
destruction of life, which destroys its power f 
purpose of a battle. A provision of force calculated to destioj, 
and an estimate of powers calculated to intimidate, are conse- 
quently the chief objects of study with a mihtai-y commandei. 
These are major engines, and they are botli comprehended in 
the Prussian system of war. The authority of tie connnanc er i 
supported by fear of punishment. Fear a tergo gives impulse 
thf forward movement of the mass. But, as the impu se is ex- 
ternal and the machine on which it acts complicated m its nature, 
and not all of one temper, the movement is often ™certa,m, 
in-egular, and capricious. If the forward act be urged by 
impulse of fear « tergo,^ fear has no measure or self-command 
there can be no calculation of the issue of the act ; and thus it 
that, notwithstanding the machine-like correctness of the explosions 
of the Prussian firelock, the destroying effect upon the enemy, 
even in Frederick’s time, was sometimes almost nothing; lor it 
was made without other aim than order and correctness m time. 
Frederick, it may be presumed, had a purpse in what he did ; 
and, on that pui-pose, he appears to have instituted regul^ p a- 
toon firing, with a view to amuse or intimidate, rather than to 
destroy: destruction was the result of actual charge made under 
protection of a close firing ; firing was a mask. ^ 

The Prussian system of tactic and evolution is one oi grea 
correctness, and generally held to be one of great value. It pro- 
fesses to teach the art of concentrating the power of fire, and ot 
directing it, when so concentrated, with order and precision upon 
given points of the enemy’s line. The direction of the force in 
the manner alluded to is a reality in the great art of war ; and, 
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as Frederick employed it skilfully, Ms success in the combat may 
be supposed to be in a great measure owing to the use which 
he made of it, that is, the superiority which he possessed in the 
conducting of marches and the developement of force on vulner- 
able points. Promptitude in applying force, and skill in fixing 
the point of application, mark the genius of a general. Frederick 
endeavoured to render generalship a science under the guidance of 
systematic rule. In this he made some progress; which may be 
reckoned a main cause of the issue of his battles. But, besides 
science, there were other causes in the history of Frederick's wars 
which favoured the success of his arms. Some of them were factitious 
rather than real ; and, as such, they disappear when they are known 
and estimated by the lights of unprejudiced reason. The king of 
Prussia was impressed strongly with an idea of the servile nature 
of the human race; and as he knew, from observation, that armies 
are oftener intimidated by appearances to leave the field of battle, 
than actually driven from it by the touch of force, he profited by 
his knowledge, and brought forward an instrument of deception, 
namely, a line of soldiers of huge size and imposing aspect, to aid 
his purpose. The appearance of the heavy mass operated on the 
ignorant; hence success resulted from appearance by imposing 
upon fears, not in reality by the touch of force ; for, had the 
question been tried and decided by the firelock, it is evident that 
the chances are against the bulky mass. 

The imposition of fear by the demonstration of a bulky mass 
made a part in the Prussian system of war. The mode of tactic 
and evolution which was new modelled, or changed from what 
was practised at the time, presented itself as a novelty ; and, as 
such, it was deemed a product of genius embarrassing to the 
opponent as not thoroughly understood. The manner of directing 
an accumulated weight of fire upon given points of the enemy's 
line directly or obliquely, the exactness of arrangement, the cor- 
respondence of combined movements, the precision of effect, in so 
far as respects order and time, are all improvements which belong 
to the Prussian tactic. The authority of command, and the fear 
of punishment from a dreaded authority, ensured the due per- 
formance of the mechanical act of drilling. The continuance 
of drilling for a length of time gave a facility and aptness in 
execution ; hence arose advantages in action over a less practised 
enemy. Besides the battalion soldier who fought the actual 
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battle, the ofScer was often a man of merit, at least for execution. 
The whole of the officers, to whom superior command was given, 
conceived the principle of the new system perfectly, and per- 
formed the assigned duties with fidelity and correctness. The 
success of the Prussian arms was great. It astonished those 
wdio were accustomed to calculate effect by mere quantity of 
matter; and, as may be inferred from what has been said, it 
arose from causes, some of which are real and will always have 
effect, some factitious or accidental, and not to be deemed founda- 
tions on which to calculate events. 

It is generally known that an impression of fear was the 
principle assumed by the king of Prussia in driving the Prussian 
recruit into military form: it predominated even in the advance 
to battle. The impression of fear on the human mind degrades 
the dignity of man’s nature, and extinguishes all that is noble 
in his character; and, if there be faith in history, or even in 
the testimony of our senses, we cannot refuse to assent to the 
position that, though the impression of ieBx a tergo may prevent 
recoil from dangers in front, it cannot, in its nature, produce 
a forward act which deserves the name of courage. This is a 
fact of common observation, and it may be considered as a prin- 
ciple in the original constitution and fi'ame of man ; hence it is 
inferred, that if the conduct of the Prussian troops was good, 
(and it was such as may be called heroic in many instances) 
the explanation of the fact must be sought for in some other 
cause than the impression of fear on the organism of a reluctant 
animal. The ostensible cause of success is not in this case the 
real or sole cause. The king of Prussia had formed a system 
of tactic which was considered as new. It struck at first sight 
as a novelty; and, acting by the law of fashion, it excited the 
desire of imitation, rather than the effort of counteraction by 
means calculated to render its effect void. The king understood 
the extent of the operation of the principle upon which his 
system was founded, as well as the amount of the effect which 
it was capable of producing. He wus master of his owm views 
in disposing of his engines ; and, as he was sovereign, he was 
responsible to himself only for what he did. He knew the 
powers of his soldiers : he had tried them often, and witnessed 
the extent of their value. Most of them had served long, 
and acquired such confidence in their skill as arises from long 
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serrice/^ were expert, at least familiar with the use of 

arms ; and they had learned by experience to form a compara- 
tively jnst estimate of themselves and of common things. The 
qualifications of the soldier were in some degree the product 
of the mechanical tactic and discipline of the Prussian school; 
they were strengthened and confirmed by experience in actual 
war, ill the midst of storms and battles. These acquirements were 
valuable in themselves^ but they were not the sole or primary 
causes of success, and not the whole of the causes which gave 
success to Prussian arms in the seven years’ war. 

The condition of Prussia was calculated, at the time of her 
greatest danger, to elicit from the mass of the people, and, 
among others, from the members of the army, higher sentiments 
of patriotism, honom*, and energy, than can be supposed to arise 
from a system of military training, the leading principle of action 
in which consists in fear of punishment in case of failure. Heroic 
actions do not originate from sensations of fear; yet the acts 
of the Prussian soldiers were often heroic, individually as well 
as collectively. The circumstances of the nation and the monarch, 
as surrounded and tlu’eatened to be overwhelmed by an host of 
enemies, were somewhat peculiar. They may be supposed to 
have acted on the common sympathies of man’s nature, so as 
to excite sentiments of generosity in all, to unite all hearts in 
common defence, and to give such energy to action in war as 
could not be given to it by means that are merely mechanical. 
The Prussian nation was then simple, as not enervated by the 
luxuries which follow the possession of wealth ; and, as it was 
recently elevated from an electorate to a royalty, it began to feel 
the power of the expanding passion which is peculiar to man 
as he emerges from obscurity. The Prussian peasant may be 
supposed, in common with agricultural peasants, to have vene- 
rated the soil on which he was born and which covered the 
ashes of his fathers. He was irritated against those who at- 
tempted to violate it by force of arms, even ardent in its defence 
from feelings of resentment. The old soldier, who had fought 
and been victorious in battle, was proud of the renown which 
he had gained in long service; the recruit, whether levied by 
conscription, or trepanned by art, was for the most part carried 
away in the torrent of events; and, unknown to himself, or almost 
in spite of himself, he imbibed sympathetically the spirit of war* 
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He was prevented from leaving his standard on occasional chagrins 
hy the surveillance of persons who were inured to war and stanch 
in loyalty; and, as thus prevented from desertion on common 
occasions, his ideas were turned into another channel, and he 
became important in himself by associating with those who had 
acquired military renown. He w^as warmed by example, and his 
exertions rose superior to the exertions of a man who acts merely 
by the impulse of fear. The whole of the army, forced or volun- 
teer, foreign or native, was thus roused artificially to exertion 
through desire of fame; and this desire of fame, acting as an 
impulse to the machine, gave union and strength to its move- 
ments. The king was bold and enterprizing, even rash as a 
general. His pleasure was in battle, his delight in the carnage 
of the field. He was personally indefatigable, and, as he travelled 
from combat to combat, generally from victory to victory by 
forced marches, he gave the soldier little time to turn his thoughts 
to the difficulties and perils of his situation. The faculties were 
absorbed in the idea of military fame. The king had the address 
to keep the idea always before the eye, and to hold out specious 
expectations of another victory and a day of rest. The presence 
of a sovereign with an army in the field, especially of a sovereign 
who shares fatigues and dangers, rarely fails of assuring the 
attachment of the soldiery. Frederick was present in the hardest 
service, displayed no royal pomp, and shunned no danger; conse- 
quently he was a prominent object in the soldier's eye. He often 
conversed with the veteran; and, as he knew how to be familiar 
without compromising the respect which is due to a king and a 
commander, the royal l)o% mot circulated through the ranks as 
a talisman which served good purposes in difficult times. Frede- 
rick had studied the art of war scientifically — had attained know- 
ledge of its principle, and was unquestionably skilful ; but there 
is reason to think that the opinion which the w^orld held of his 
skill was higher than true history warrants. He went on with 
confidence, and was opposed in most cases with feebleness and 
fear. The enemy was in some manner paralysed in the seven 
years’ war by viewing him through a magnifier ; he was seen in 
a clearer light at a subsequent period, namely, 1778, and he 
ceased to be an object of wonder. 

The success of Frederick, Idng of Prussia, excited the ad- 
miration of Europe in the seven years’ war. It was deemed a 
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success belonging only to a man of paramount military genius; 
and as it is important to know, so it will be right to investigate 
and ascertain, in so far as we can, the hinge on which that suc- 
cess might be thought to turn. '^The author cannot pretend to 
do it ill a satisfactory manner; but he thinks he is able to dis- 
cover some of the causes with which the success was materially 
connected. A change in mode of tactic and manoeuvre, by pre- 
senting an appearance of novelty, threw the enemy into embar- 
rassment, as not prepared to oppose, or as conscious of inferiority 
according to the mode in which he ought to oppose. The prin- 
ciple of attacking positions, instead of sustaining attacks in de- 
fensible ones, was conspicuous in Frederick's system. It was 
powerful, inasmuch as it gave extra courage to those who attacked, 
and at the same time diminishing the courage and powers of 
exertion of those who resisted. Celerity of movement, and pre- 
cision in developing lines or columns on given points of the 
enemy's position, was a striking feature in Frederick's campaigns. 
These, with promptitude and decision in attack supported by the 
presence of the king, may be considered as the great cause of what 
happened. They are ostensible and valid causes which proceeded 
from the king himself. There are others which arose without 
him, or rather in spite of him. These were excited by the 
dangers which threatened Prussia as a country, and Frederick 
as an oppressed sovereign. There is a germ of generosity in the 
human breast as uncorrupted by the intercourse of the world; 
and this generosity of the simple soldier appears, on this occa- 
sion, to have been the solid bulwark of the Prussian empire. 
Frederick’s ostensible principle for the formation and manage- 
ment of aimies consisted, as already observed, in fear a tergo 
urging to forward movement. It is not possible that fear should 
move an individual or an army to an act of heroism; the 
heroic act was notAvithstaiiding moved, and it is evident that 
it was here moved by the inherent spirit of the man, in con- 
tradiction to the dominant principle of the prince. Frederick 
undervalued mankind generally, and regarded his followers — 
officers or soldiers — as mere instruments, valuable only as they 
w^ere useful to purposes. He did not, he said, reckon more than 
three or four generals in his army: the others were machines, 
competent to execute, not to design. Frederick was a man with- 
out a heart — it may be safely said, without a moral principle. 
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The base, mean, and wicked expedients, by which he attempted 
to fill the ranks of his army, excite a detestation of his character, 
which his military glory never can efface; and the indifference 
which he is said to have shewn for his troops, \^hen their services 
became less necessary to his preservation, proves him to have been 
in reality a despicable man. He was not superior in anything 
except in what relates to war ; and, as success in war is relative 
to the circumstances and condition of the enemy, those circum- 
stances and that condition must be known, and estimated cor- 
rectly, before an opinion can be safely formed of the real merit 
of the conqueror. The principal opponent of Frederick was slow 
and cautious in his proceedings, and moreover a scholar in Fre- 
dericlv s military school. The enemy'^s general, as shackled by 
the orders of council, and not at liberty to follow the impulses 
of his own genius, was not animated by the spirit of enterprize as 
Frederick himself was. Frederick was responsible only to him- 
self: he was rapid, and bold even to rashness ; and to that rash- 
ness, which astonished and paralysed, he apparently owed much 
of his success. 

Frederick effected a change, and presumptively an improve- 
ment, in the art of war. His general system of tactic, namely, 
movement and developement of movement, was scientific. He 
improved the organization of hussar force, and applied it with 
sldll in combat; he did not appear to understand the use and 
management of light troops. His success in the seven years" war 
was great ; the causes of it were adventitious — ^the product of 
contingent circumstances, rather than the evolution of principles 
that were altogether new. He was foiled in the year 1778 by the 
Emperor Joseph ; and his embarrassments were so great as to 
prove to posterity that his genius was not paramount to that of 
all others, or Ins military instrument a chef of human 

genius. The fact of its insufficiency has been proved to demon- 
stration in later times. The tactic, and all forms of Frederick’s 
discipline, were adhered to . and practised assiduously by Frede- 
rick’s successor. The Prussian army was considered by many as 
irresistible in the field ; yet, when the case was tried, William, 
the Prussian king, candidly acknowledged that his best bat- 
talions could not stand before the loosely organized soldiers of 
the French republic. The soldiers of republican France were 
irregular, comparatively with the soldiers of Prussia : they were 
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intelligent, active, and brave. They were as much before the 
Prussian battalions in celerity of movement and promptitude in 
action, as the Prussians had been before the Austrians in the 
seven years’* war; and this celerity more than compensated other 
defects. The Prussian army, after its repulse from the frontier 
of France, appeared to be crest-fallen and humbled. In the 
course of the war 1803, the reigning king of Prussia, bribed at 
one time, bullied at another, threatened and insulted beyond 
enduring, took the field against Napoleon- — ^in despair. He was 
defeated, and the machine of the great Frederick was unhinged 
and broken to pieces by a single action. When the punishment of 
ambition and folly overtook Napoleon in Eussia, a part of the 
Prussian troops, which acted with him as auxiliary, revolted from 
his standard. His power was broken; and the Prussian pea- 
santry, rising enthusiastically in mass for the vindication of what 
was called the liberty of the country, rapidly assumed a military 
form of organization, and entered comrageously into the field of 
war. This new army had spirit, at least a desire of revenge for 
supposed or real ill treatment. A part of it, headed by the 
veteran and heroic Blucher, pressed eagerly to the frontier of 
France on Napoleon's retmii from Elba. It may be said to have 
been taken unawares on the frontier. It sustained a severe 
action at Ligny on the 16th of June. Defeated, but not dis- 
persed, it rallied at Wavre, and advanced to Waterloo on the 
18th, to the aid of the duke of Wellington. It can scarcely be 
said to have fought on that field ; but its appearance, at a lucky 
Juncture, must be admitted by every one to have determined the 
enemy to give up the combat. The Fi’ench retreated, and the 
retreat soon became route. The fugitives were pursued by the 
Prussians, who, according to report, were insatiate of blood. The 
Prussians are not merciful to a vanquished enemy at any time; 
here they were barbarous and cruel, as judged by the rules of 
modern warfare. 

Prussia was humbled and degraded by Napoleon. She is now 
restored to her place, or rather exalted to the place of one of the 
primary military powers in Europe, by the favour of Great Britain 
and Eussia. She holds herself high ; for her territory is extended 
by the partition of the country of defenceless neighbours, tier 
armies are, or may be, doubled by the overflowings of her popu- 
lation ; but it is not probable that she will ever again be a respect- 
able and commanding nation. The despotic meanness of the 
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king suppresses every expansion of mind. The promise of a 
free or representative government has been forfeited by him ; and 
it may be presumed, on fair grounds of reasoning, that whatever 
happen to him, whether he rise high or fall low, his fate will 
not excite interest with honest and honourable men. He crouched 
to the power of Napoleon while fortune smiled on his steps’; he 
deserted him on his first reverse ; and he has not been grateful, 
not even just, to the peasantry who raised him from the dust 


CHAPTER XV. 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIAN NATION. 


The Russian nation, long barbarous and obscure, rose to 
eminence in the course of the last century. Their military charac- 
ter now stands high in common opinion, higher perhaps than it 
deserves to stand, if things be estimated by a true rule. The 
Russian peasant, like other barbarians, possesses physical proper- 
ties suitable for the business of war ; and Russian arms may be 
successful in the field from the physical property of the soldier, 
independently of his proficiency in military tactic and discipline. 
The Tatars, Cossacks, Persians, and Turks, who have until lately, 
with the exception of Charles XII. of Sweden, been the principal 
opponents of Russian arms, do not furnish a field for an estimate 
of military merit according to the military ideas of modern Europe. 
The Turk is the enemy over whom Russian successes are most 
vaunted, at least best known to Europeans ; and the Turk of 
recent times is miserably degenerated from what he has been. 
The spirit of conquest was the spirit of the Turk when he lived in 
camps. The spirit of conquest was lost in Constantinople, and 
with it was lost the celebrated discipline of the Janissaries, who 
ai-e now armed men with little else than force, courage, and 
insolence. 

The materials of the Russian army are drawn from an immense 
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tract of country— from nations differing in language, manners, and 
customs, from each other. The mass consists of pei'sons who are 
in the semi-barbarous stage of society ; and as they are collected 
from an extensive field, they are unlike to each other in external 
appearance and internal character : they are put together accord- 
ing to size and figure, not accor^ng to internal character and 
national sympathies. The recruit undergoes severe trial in his 
moulding. He suffers, but he does not complain; for born in 
slavery, he permits his person to be moulded into any form which 
his physical capacity is capable of sustaining ; or succumbing when 
he can no longer sustain, he sinks to eternal rest among a multi- 
tude of companions. 

The present tactic of the Russian army is laid on a similar 
base with that of the king of Prussia. The principle which in- 
fluences the movement is the same ; and the surveillance of execu- 
tion is not less severe and rigorous. The attempt is made to expel 
every feeling which belongs to a human being, except the dread of 
military authority, from the mind of the I’ecruit ; and, as obedience 
to military authority is the object expected from military training, 
the obedience is assured in the present case, in so far as it can be, 
through actual punishment, or the fear of its infliction. Fear 
is the paramount motive which urges to action; and fear produces 
only an unwilling act Tliei’o are incitements to action which 


* The Author once had the perusal 
of some MS. letters of the celebrated 
Marshal Eeith, who was many years in 
the Russian army, and v/ho afterwards 
served with the king of Prussia in the 
seven years’ war. The marshal fought 
against the king’s troops at SherifFmuir, 
and his party being defeated, he was 
obliged to abandon his country. He went 
to Russia, entered into the Russian, ser- 
vice, and attained high reputation as a 
soldier and man of talent ; but his talent 
brought him enemies, and he went to 
join the king of Prussia. He was killed 
in battle, and died like a hero without a 
groan. The marshal was one of the best 
soldiers of the time, and he stood fair 
among the philosophers or free-thinking 
spirits of the age. His letters are written 
to particular friends, and contain much 


information respecting the politics and 
eminent characters of the time. They 
are written with a bold pen ; they speak 
the sentiments of a soldier of science ; but 
as they bear strong marks of prejudice 
against the occupier of the British throne, 
the language is not always decorous. An 
extract made from one of the papers, re- 
lative to the composition of the Russian 
army in the time of Peter the Great, is 
here subjoined. 

“ The command of a whole army is 
held by a field-marshal, with a lieu- 
tenant-general and a major-general under 
him. In case of death or absence of the 
field-marshal, the general of ordnance 
takes the command, the lieutenant-gene- 
ral and major-general continuing as be- 
fore. The artillery regiment consists of 
'matrosses, bombardiers, gunners, miners, 

and 
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arise from ideas of honour and desire of glory, which inflame 
nations with sentiments of valour to enthusiasm ; but these cannot 
be supposed to have place in an army formed under the rule of the 
Eussian military institution. It is not unwarrantable to say that 


and woodsmen. It amounts to 2400 
effective. The Russian army was di- 
vided into bodies of nine regiments, 
called divisions, commanded by a gene- 
ral, a lieutenant-general, a major-general, 
and a brigadier-general. 

A regiment consists of two battalions, 
commanded by a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, and two majors. A battalion 
contains four companies ; the company 
150 private men, a captain, two lieu- 
tenants, one ensign, two sergeants, a sub- 
ensign, a captain -at -arms, a quarter- 
master, a clerk, a surgeon, who acts as 
barber, two drummers, a timber-man, 
five denizens, or officers’ servants, who do 
not appear in the ranks, 14 cartmen or 
waggoners, in all 185, the battalion 732. 
Each company has a separate set of 
colours. The generals have no regiment, 
and field-officers have no company. The 
paymaster or commissary pays the com- 
pany, arranges the business of clothing, 
and pays the recruiting-money. 

The army in general is recruited by 
the governors of the different provinces, 
from draughts of peasantry — ^not vaga- 
bonds : the spare youth of large towns, 
not employed in trade or manufacture, 
also contribute. The name of regiments 
was first taken from provinces or districts, 
towns or cities. Some were also called 
after the names of individuals. Grenadier 
companies go by the name of the com- 
mandant-general of the division. Regi- 
ments are numbered from one onwards, 
so are the companies. The original mode 
of charging for battle was in four lines ; 
the two first kneel, the third stoops, the 
fourth is erect. This was the general 
mode ; it changes with circumstances. 

The emperor’s own division consisted 
of four regiments, each of which had a 
company of grenadiers extra of other 
regiments. The first regiment was the 
Preobraninsky, of four battalions; the 
second, Samenofsky of three ; the third, 


lngeomanlandsky,of three also; the fourth, 
Astrachansky, of two^thirteen battalions 
of fine men, including four companies of 
grenadiers. Each regiment of the royal 
division had an additional captain-lieu- 
tenant. Besides two companies of bom- 
bardiers, gunners, and miners, there is an 
additional officer to each battalion of the 
artillery, termed engineer. 

“ Two hundred thousand foot made up 
the Czar Peter’s infantry, the cavalry con- 
sisted of one hundred thousand, besides 
Cossacks and Kalmucks, who bring from 
one to two hundred thousand into the field. 
The uniform of the Russian infantry is 
green with scarlet facings and waistcoat, 
white breecheSjhigh cocked hats, and white 
cockades ; that of the cavalry, blue faced 
with scarlet, hats and cockades, leather 
breeches, and boots ; that of the artillery, 
scarlet turned up with blue. The Tatars 
and Kalmucks wear a variety of dresses, 
according to their various eostumes,^^ 

Such was the composition of the Rus- 
sian army in the time of Peter the Great, 
It appears from Maivshal Keith’s I^ISS. 
that the base of this system of military 
arrangement had been laid by general 
Drummond, who with General Dalzell 
served in the Muscovite army about the 
middle of the 17th century. Memoirs on 
the subject were submitted, by the Em- 
press Elizabeth, to Marshal Keith for 
perusal, and it appeared to him that 
Peter had built upon the foundation of 
these memoirs. The Russian army was 
augmented and modelled by Lascy and 
Keith. Keith manifested on all occasions 
an unwillingness to change the plan of 
Peter’s arrangements. Lascy and Keith 
were perfectly of accord in their general 
views, and for the most part coincided 
in their details. Keith was partial to 
Peter’s arrangements; but he acknow- 
ledges that the king of Prussia had made 
the military system still more complete : 
his tactic was almost his own. 
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EnssiaH training looks no higher than to form a machine of 
human materials possessing locomotive power, and calculated to 
perform offices according to a mechanical rule, under the stimula- 
tion of fear of punishment for non-performance. The move- 
ment advances against obstacles, or is prevented from recoiling 
from obstacles, by an external cause of force urging it forward. 
Hence, as this cause of external force moves, regulates, and 
restrains, it is possible to understand how an army may remain 
at its post, and work its musket mechanically as long as its 
physical capability endures. An army constituted on this base, 
and acting on this motive, can only be supposed to act in a 
given tract, and to produce effect through a given channel. ‘ It 
is an automaton ; and, if perfect according to its rule, it is 
without motive of its own, consequently^ it is motionless, except 
by the word of command. If it be less sensible of fear from 
the sabre or bayonet of the enemy who is in front, than from 
the halbert of the sergeant who is in the rear, it remains at its 
post, and suffers itseIf**^^to be cut to pieces as an act of obedi- 
ence; for, having no idea of independence, or estimate of the 
human condition from self-knowledge, it makes no effort to extri- 
cate itself from danger by an act of its own. Such may be 
supposed to be the character of an army formed according to 
the principle of the king of Prussia, and the practice of Eussia. 
It has no action of its own, and no motive to act, except through 
impressions of fear urging it forward ; it consequently moves re- 
luctantly, or it remains stationary, as not forcibly stimulated to 
advance. 

The highest aim of Eussian discipline is direeted to render 
man individually a mechanical instrument, and an army a mass 
of individuals trained to pour out a torrent of destroying fire 
from the musket ; it is therefore evident that the value or destroy- 
ing power of the musket can only consist in the correctness 
with wliich the point is directed to the object, by a person who 
looks with his own eye, and judges with his own judgment. 
The Russian army is put together mechanically, by the appear- 
ance rather than by the intrinsic qualities of the parts. It 
strikes the eye impressively as a machine of power; for, as the 
parts are correctly adjusted in their places by their outward 
figures, the ranks have the semblance of firmness and solidity, 
order and uniformity, as if they had been dressed by the line 
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and plummet. Tlie whole thus put together, and trained to 
move by cadenced step, gives the impression of irresistibility to 
whatever point it tends. The Eiissian soldier, expert and dex- 
trous in the manual, rolls fire from right to left, and from left 
to right, with a rapidity not to be exceeded, and so exactly 
measured in time, as if it proceeded from a machine worked by 
a mechanical spring. The exhibition is imposing on the parade, 
or at the review; but the appearance is deceptions, and the 
effect is often nugatory on the field of battle. The tactician, 
in training the Eussian soldier to the exercise of the firelock, 
seems to regard rapidity of explosion and precision in time, as 
points of more importance than the direction of the bullet which 
strikes and disables the enemy. This is fairly inferred from ob- 
servation ; and here it may be remarked, that if rapidity and 
closeness of firing be the object of training, while the direction 
of the bullet which destroys the enemy is little regarded, the 
object is mistaken. The fire is thrown away without purpose, 
except in so far as regular and close firing may be supposed, 
by acting on the ear, to intimidate one part, and to give con- 
fidence to another part of the contending host. 

The Eussian discipline, though the most mechanical, the most 
rigid, and the most systematic of any in Europe, has not yet 
attained that degree of perfection in execution which produces 
uniform and welMirected exertion on all occasions, or which 
assures subordination in all the circumstances of actual war. 
The Eussian soldier, who may be regarded as a part in a machine 
of fire, not imfrequently expends his ammunition without an 
adequate object. He moves forward, in ordinary circumstances, 
under the impulse of propelling fear, stimulated or stunned 
by his own tremendous explosion ; but he does not always 
move in a steady progressive course. The impulse is, or 
may he obscured; and, in spite of the protecting fire of the 
machine itself, fear invades, and the artificial fabric, guarded 
by tactical care as it may be said, rushes headlong to disor- 
ganization and ruin. The illustrations are numerous. Instances 
are not even rare where Eussian troops, after expending ammu- 
nition without object, have given themselves up to be slaughtered, 
or taken prisoner, without resistance ; or where, throwing off the 
restraints of discipline, they have run into the wildest insubor- 
dination, namely, drunkenness and plunder, even in the midst 
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of battle; It is thus that, in spite of the influence of causes 
which operate compulsively on man, *the nature of man revolts 
occasionally from constraint, and reclaims the independence of 
its untamed condition. 

The Eussian army has attained a high name among military 
nations. It has been praised for courage, and it has been 
praised for discipline. But, if causes be traced to their source, 
the whole of the fame that has been given to it will not perhaps 
be judged to be the fruit of formal military training. The 
Russian soldier, though the slave of military authority, and 
reduced apparently to an automaton performing a routine of duty, 
still retains a quality of native barbarism, namely, covetousness of 
the spoils of the enemy. The Turkish empire has been the most 
conspicuous scene of Russian glory; and, as the Turkish ter- 
ritory presents many things which the Eussian soldier covets, 
the hopes of booty give animation to the forward act, and exalt 
the Eussian courage through a cause which does not belong to 
military virtue. Besides the incentive of plunder, and it is strong 
among the barbarous as well as the civilized, the Russian soldier, 
in spite of every rigour of training calculated to obscure or obli- 
terate the thinking faculty, still retains something of the innate 
propensities which belong to the human character. His ideas 
are originally few and simple ; and, as little distracted by the 
various presentations of pleasure which attach civilized men to 
life for the sake of multiplied sensual gratification, the Eussian 
soldier proceeds in the execution of his duty steadily and reso- 
lutely, whether to mount the breach by command, or to be cut to 
pieces at a post from which he has not been relieved by accre- 
dited authority. This has been exemplified in numerous instances; 
but this, notwithstanding the power of tactic, discipline and fear 
a tergo^ has been unequal in others to carry him to the point of 
attack, until he was put under the banners of religion by the 
address of the commander. In this manner, daunted by the 
appearance of opposing force, he has sometimes recoiled, and 
only been induced to advance under the protection of a crucifix 
carried by a priest. The history of Suwarrow px'esents numerous 
instances of the effect of similar impulse, when the means of 
common coercion had failed. Suwarrow, considered by many as 
a buffoon, was in reality a man of genius. His buffooneries were 
strange, but they were not unmeaning. When he put the dif- 
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ferent members of his own body to rest by the word of com- 
mand, he seemed to know that he inculcated a lesson of implicit 
obedience to the Eussian soldiery. Implicit obedience was the 
great aim of Suwarrow’s labour ; but common means were some- 
times insufficient for assuring it. His original genius then found 
a remedy. He knew the Eussian character ; and when the 
Eussian army was restive, so as not to be moved by the common 
sources of the tactician, he succeeded in animating it, by infusing 
enthusiasm or fanaticism, through means which lie beyond the 
mere tactician'^s comprehension. The credulous were impressed 
with an opinion that Suwarrow had his days of inspiration ; and 
in this belief, after being exhausted with toil and discomfited 
by the accidents of war, they started up in new strength to acts 
of daring at the electrifying sound of his wizard voice. 

The Eussian army, as it presents itself to the eye of the 
common observer, seems to be almost perfect in the mechanical 
arrangements of its parts. The celerity with which the manual 
is performed, the exact correspondence in time, and the correct- 
ness of movement in evolution, cannot perhaps be exceeded. A 
Eussian battalion throws out a greater quantity of fire in a given 
time than any other European battalion of equal numbers. It 
scatters it without aim or direction, but the explosions so cor- 
rectly correspond in time as if the triggers of the firelocks were 
drawn by one and the same finger. The lines, when arranged 
in order of battle, are solid and apparently firm as walls of iron. 
The columns seem to be impenetrable masses; the movements are 
rapid; and, while the nature of the ground on which the action 
lies admits of union and rapid movement, the Eussian army may be 
thought to be irresistible. It moves rapidly ; but, as it consists of 
many parts, the unity and consistency of the movement depend 
upon a combination of causes w^hich cannot be always commanded, 
consequently it is liable to be deranged by the contingencies of a 
military field. When deranged by contingencies it is not soon put 
right ; for as it has no rallying power within itself, every part must 
be put right as it were by force. Hence it may be supposed, that 
if a skilful enemy, who studies things in their true relations, refuse 
close action, with a view to produce change in the mechanical dis- 
position of the parts, and to entice the machine to expend its 
ammunition without adequate object, the discomfiture of a Eus- 
sian army is half assured. When Eussians begin to fire, they 
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would appear to fire without interval and without aim, until they 
sweep the field by showers of bullets, obtain possession of it by 
the intimidation of noise, or until they expend their ammunition, 
exhaust their power, and become comparatively harmless. The 
Russian soldier is not allowed the exercise of his intellectual dis- 
cretion. He is supposed to act by order, and by order only ; 
consequently, if he have no order to advance to a given point, or 
to retire upon a given position, he stands still, according to the 
letter of his discipline, to be slaughtered on the spot ; for his life 
is devoted to obedience. 

The Russian army, the military tactic of which is as perfect 
perhaps as mechanical tactic can he made, is moreover eminent 
for the order of its economy. The clothing of the soldier is sub- 
stantial and good of its kind; fashioned so as to be convenient 
and useful, not cut fantastically to please the eye of a dress-mak- 
ing commander. The soldier is at ease while clothed in uniform ; 
he is not fettered when he sleeps accoutred. The shoes, among 
other things, are excellent — ^the soles thick, the quarter deep, the 
leather impenetrable to wet by impregnation with tallow. The 
cloak, with which every soldier is furnished, is of strong, thick 
cloth. It serves as a covering at night, and as a defence against cold 
or wet, when on duty by night or day. The economical arrange- 
ments of the Russian army are laid on a good foundation ; and, in 
order that they be not disturbed by common contingencies, every 
regiment has a certain number of workmen allotted to itself for 
the execution of its own regimental business. Besides professed 
regimental workmen, every soldier in the ranks knows to mend 
bis own clothes, to sew a plain seam, or to repair any accident 
that happens to his shoes. Hence the shoes and clothes of the 
Russian soldier, though patched and mended, are never ragged 
and torn ; and it is moreover true, though it may seem incredible 
to those who have only seen the British army in its helplessness, 
that the whole of the Russian army is so instructed in what relates 
to its own concerns, as to he capable of clothing itself from head 
to foot in the space of three or four days. 

The Russian army, which is so exact in tactic and economical 
arrangement, has also acquired fame on account of its exertions 
and its courage. This seems to be the opinion of the time ; but 
it does not appear, on close examination, to be a true one: the 
physical qualities of the Russian do not stand high in a scale of 
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comparison. The power of the native Russian, at least the 
balance of power as judged by bulk, is ordinarily in the upper 
section of the body. The face is broad, the features coarse ; the 
trunk heavy, and long relatively to height ; the thighs and legs 
short, without grace in the outline, round, fleshy, and without 
the indent of muscular action. The Russian soldiers move in 
the military step at all times^ The Russian step is short, the 
repetition quick; but, as action is scarcely ever brought to exer- 
tion, it is capable of being long continued with little comparative 
fatigue. The real Russian has, as now said, no pretension to 
grace and beauty of figure. The skin is coarse and harsh; and, 
though it be more frequently washed than the skin of any other 
soldier in Europe, it notwithstanding often appears, as viewed 
superficially, to be dirty, dry, and withered. The Russian soldier 
wears the hair long and plaited; his combs are bad, or rarely 
used ; and he is not unfi^equently overrun with vermin. He has, 
as already observed, a weighty carcase and considerable brute 
force ; but he is not distinguished for activity and personal exer- 
tion ; and, unless in the exercise of the firelock, or other exercise 
of war to which he has been long and rigorously drilled, he is 
awkward and helpless compared with other peasantry in Europe. 

As the Russian soldier is not preeminent over the common 
soldiery of Europe in physical properties, neither does he seem to 
go beyond them in moral qualities. He is good natured ; grateful 
for kindnesses rendered to him; obedient to superiors, either 
from direct fear, or from long habit of reverence to lords and 
masters. He is not simply good natured ; he is cheerful in 
temper, and not dull in perception, but the limits of his ideas are 
circumscribed. He loves money in common with other men, 
perhaps as eagerly as most men ; and it may be assumed with 
reason that love of money, or the hope of obtaining the spoils of 
the enemy, is the main incentive Avhich, exclusive of the command 
of the autocrat, sends him to the field of war. The desire of 
acquiring operates on the mass, and becomes a paramount object 
of action ; but the mind is simple, and, as uncorrupted by varied 
artifice, it is more easily moved to acts of heroism and extra- 
ordinary sacrifice than the mind of the mere mercenary soldier : 
Suwarrow, as already said, knew better than any other of the 
Russian generals how to bring it out. 

The Ru^ian peasant lives on homely and coarse fare in his 
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native land— brown bread and cucumber are his chief support. 
When admitted into the ranks of the army, he obtains a ration of 
meat twice and sometimes three times a week. This is military 
allowance ; and, though the soldier be thus more highly fed than 
the peasant, he is still coarsely fed as compared with the soldiers 
of most other countries. The Russian stomach is capable of 
receiving a large allowance of food at one time, and one large 
meal is sufficient for the purposes of one day. The bread is black, 
and so hard withal that good teeth only can make impression on it. 
The gmU^ an essential part of the ration, is not the most delicious 
of grains to an English palate; but it is savoury to the Russian, 
as well as the black bread : while these are in abundance, no com- 
plaint is made on the score of eating. Kuas^ a sour liquor obtained 
by fermentation from grain, is the usual drink of the Russian, It 
is not unpleasant to the taste : it is cooling and refreshing— not 
intoxicating, and not inferior in good qualities to vinegar and 
water : it is considered to be useful as preventive of scurvy. 

In estimating the militaiy properties of the Russian people, 
there are grounds to believe that the farinaceous foods on which 
they live, and the JcuaB or sour beverage which they principally 
drink, contribute, in no small degree, to keep the Russian habit 
at a low point of excitement under military exercise or exertion. 
The Russian is not of an irritable constitution physically, conse- 
quently his powers are not soon exhausted. He sustains labour 
for a comparatively long time ; but he is little capable of extraor- 
dinary effort ; he even requires the impulse of strong causes to 
raise effort to what may be called energy. As native of a cold 
country, and as such supposed to be familiar with cold, he might 
be reasonably expected to be little susceptible of its effects; but 
such is not the case in fact. A Russian shrinks from a degree of 
cold that makes little impression on an Englishman; he is even 
frost-bitten by exposure to cold where ordinary men scarcely 
suffer. The fact is not what would have been expected ; but the 
v/riter believes it to be correct as a general fact. It was exem- 
plified in the division of the Russian troops who served the cam- 
paign of 1799 in Holland, and who were afterwards cantoned in 
the islands of Jersey and Gruernsey in part of the year 1800. 
The Russian, it must be admitted, was there a humbled man ; but 
making allowance for diminished self-importance, he did not 
appear to be radically a hardy and elastic animal, such as are the 
Highlanders of Scotland. The manner of living and the quality 
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of the diet, which is chiefly fariHaceoiis, may in some measure 
account for the easy susceptibility of cold. The dwelling of the 
Russian peasant and the barracks of the soldiery are xmiformly 
kept at a high temperature, not so much by heat of fire as by 
exclusion of external air and concentration of animal heat, by 
individuals crowding together at xmventilated corners. When 
obliged to go abroad in cold weather, the Russian does not brave 
the weather ; he envelopes himself in fur, in sheep-skin, or in a 
cloak, and thus guards himself from its impression by an extra 
quantity of external covering. Russians of all descriptions go to 
the bath once a week or oftener, wherever a bath caui be pro- 
cured; and thus from bathing, from warm clothing, and warm 
apartments, the skin is sensible, the fibre relaxed, and animal 
action by no means energetic. The Russian, as may be collected 
from what is now said, is not of an elastic and hardy physical 
constitution. If he be less sensible to danger than many, whether 
from constitutional torpor, or from the tyrannic discipline which 
places the constant fear of the master above the chance fear of 
the enemy, he cannot fairly be admitted to have a balance of 
advantages over the other population of Europe for the purposes 
of war ; and if he be capable of perseverance in a given routine of 
duty for a comparatively long time, he is not intelligent of com- 
mon things, inasmuch as he is prevented from the exercise of his 
own mind by the rigour of his military masters. 

It will appear demonstrable to the reflecting mind, in viewing 
the fields of military history, that military force arranged on a 
mere mechanical basis is only a feeble instrument in war. Unless 
its action he animated, and pointed to its object by a quick- 
sighted and imperious commander, or by a person who, practicing 
illusion on credulity, engrosses the whole of the faculties so as to 
turn them to what account he pleases, the movement of the 
mechanism is uncertain: it stands still at slight obstacles; it 
retrogrades at strong ones. The illusion of a name has often 
succeeded in bringing troops to the point of contact where com- 
mon military skill and science had failed. The Russian general 
Suwarrow may he considered as an example of it in modern 
times. Suwarrow achieved extraordinary things on various occa- 
sions ; and much of what he did, as claiming the title of extraor- 
dinary, arose- from the opinion which the simple and credulous 
Russian entertmned of his supernatural endowments as a general. 
Generals of equal courage, and perhaps of equal skill in tactic 
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and the routine of warlike manoeuvre, were discomfited with a 
command of troops not less perfectly organized than those with 
which Suwarrow fought and conquered. This was to a certain 
extent exemplified in Holland in the year 1799*. 

The Emperor Paul was drawn off from his alliance with great 
Britain by the address and management of the French consulate; 
and Russia continued at peace, and apparently in friendly inter- 
course with France, for some time after Paul’s dethronement. The 
first consul, Buonaparte, became the Emperor Napoleon ; and, 
being an emperor, he appears to have thought that he had a right 
to make war in the manner of an emperor. He contemplated 
the conquest of Europe, and perhaps of more than Europe. He 


* A detachment of the Russian army 
was joined in that year with a British 
force for the re-establishment of the 
sfeadtholder. The number of the detach- 
ment amounted to about seventeen thou- 
sand men apparently well selected for 
service-r-indeed, in so far as the eye can 
judge, an army of ^lite. The sharp- 
shooters seemed to have been well drilled 
to their duty. The Kalmuck and Cossack 
were not numerous, hut they were choice 
troops of the kind, The infantry were 
healthy and physically strong — so im- 
posing in aspect that, if an estimate were 
to he made by appearance, that is, close- 
ness and compactness of force, they might 
have been thought to be capable of walk- 
ing over the enemy, or over any troops 
in Europe, as over a stuhhle-field. The 
Russians were sent into action soon after 
they landed. They moved on with a 
rapidity which astonished ; and, as they 
advanced, they threw out a fire that was 
tremendous by its noise, but otherwise 
harmless : it was chiefly expended on 
the sand hills. Having met with little 
opposition, they penetrated to Bergen, 
entered the town, found liquor, and drank 
to excess: they were soon intoxicated, 
ungovernable, mutinous, or dead drunk. 
The enemy, who had wisely given way 
to the torrent, halted and watched, re- 
turned in force, and, enveloping the town, 
made the Russians prisoners. Whether 
the Russians were led into the snare by 
design, or fell into it by accident, is not 
distinctly known; but this at least is 


known, that it is a snare which is always 
before them, and always available for 
their destruction by an intelligent enemy. 
The Russian was so humbled by the 
disaster at Bergen, that, in all the sub- 
sequent affairs in Holland, he seemed to 
be an unwilling actor. In advancing to 
the field, the soldiers dropped off occa- 
sionally from the advancing lines ; even 
officers assumed the retrograde. One 
general literally ran away ; another, 
wounded, as it were by the first fire, 
retired. It is common and allowable 
that wounded persons retire from action; 
hut the person in question was wounded 
in such a manner that it was scarcely 
possible to suppose he had been wounded 
by the ball of an enemy's musket. The 
general who ran away was cashiered by 
the Emperer Paul in a passion ; but the 
manner in which he was treated by his 
brother officers after his disgrace, affords 
a striking example of the trivial light in 
which military cowardice is regarded in 
Russia, Instead of being shunned and 
despised, the person alluded to walked 
at large as if nothing had happened to 
him ; he was even regaled by his brother 
officers, prior to his departure for Russia, 
with a fete of honour as if he had returned 
from a victory. It is not meant to insinu- 
ate, in stating this fact, that the Russian 
officers are generally deficient in courage : 
it is clear that they have not the same 
feelrag respecting it that officers have in 
the west of Europe. 
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overthrew the minor powers — even Austria and Prussia sub- 
mitted to his law. He, finally, came in contact with Eussia; 
and, by intrigue and address in politics, he gained the ascen- 
dancy over the Emperor Alexander. The emperor made a dis- 
advantageous peace; but the Eussian troops appear to have 
fought with courage and perseverance in the greater part of 
the war that preceded the peace of Tilsit. Their military firm- 
ness was such that Napoleon was not able, with all his arts of 
colouring, to announce a victoiy in every bulletin which was 
issued from the field of battle. From the time that peace was 
made at Tilsit, Alexander seems to have been in some degree 
subservient to the views of Napoleon. Nothing short of abso- 
lute subjection was sufficient to satisfy Napoleon’s ambition and 
arrogance ; and, though Alexander be not perhaps one of the 
most courageous of warrior kings, he himself and his nation 
were so insulted, that it was at last determined to resist. Napo- 
leon had attained a height from which he had no distinct vision 
of what was below ; and in this state of elevation, which ob- 
scures the sight and clouds the mind, he invaded Eussia with 
a numerous and well-appointed army, in hopes of compel- 
ling her sovereign to unconditional submission. It cannot, in 
the just estimate of things, he considered as sound policy to 
put the safety of an invaded country to the chance of a single 
battle; and the Eussians, who it would appear were aware of 
this truth, do not seem to have fought to desperation. They 
opposed the invaders at several points: they gave way when 
severely pressed- Napoleon’s ambition had deprived him of com- 
mon sense as well as military judgment. He advanced preci- 
pitately and improvidently, and lost, by causes which he himself 
did not foresee, but which were foreseen by men of common 
understanding, the largest, and perhaps the finest, army that 
ever was brought together in Europe. The army was destroyed; 
the emperor escaped as a fugitive. Eussia was cleared; but 
the cliaraeter of the Eussian army was not exalted by the doing 
of it. The peasantry, like other barbarians, were patriotic. 
Resentment against the invaders of their country was strong; 
and to the resentment of the peasantry, cold and hunger and 
other causes, the destruction of the French army is justly as- 
cribed, not to the prowess of the organized military force and 
the skill of the Emperor Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The British army had not attained to that degree of per- 
fection in tactic in the year 1804, when the first edition of this 
work was given to the public, to which it has since attained. 
But though not then correct in internal organization, it was 
superior in show and brilliancy of appearance to any army in 
Europe. The dazzling colour of the uniform, the variety of the 
facings, the contrasts of the different parts of the dress, the 
profusion of ornament, namely, feathers, frisures, powdered locks, 
ponderous queues, and polished accoutrements, were singularly 
contrived to strike the admiring multitude. A military I’eview 
was at this time a brilliant exhibition — a gorgeous display of 
millinery taste and military error. The size, figure, and com- 
plexion of the men, presented a dazzling d’' ceil to the mm- 
moil observer — not a satisfactory one to the eye of a real soldier, 
for it was at variance with utility. 

The idea of beauty is relative to purpose. Brilliant dress 
and rosy cheeks have no value in war; they are not in fact 
compatible with war; consequently they detract from, rather than 
add to, military value, as estimated by the reason of the thing. 
A sun-burnt complexion, a hardy and weather-beaten counte- 
nance, an eye of fire— stern and rivetted as it were to a for- 
■w'ard point — constitute the beauty of a soldier. To a few only 
of the British regiments of the line does this character apply. 
The British soldiery, levied in haste for urgent service, and sent 
to remote countries on detached duties, does not receive that 
form, of training prior to leaving home which gives to the mass 
a uniform military deportment. Differences in air, manner, and 
economy, are observable in almost every corps of the line. These 
differences arise apparently from the differing views of regimental 
chiefs; who, as employed on detached services, often take the 
liberty to change the dress, and modify the tactic and economy, 
to a particular fancy; hence the impression of consolidated 
efiect, as arising from education in one school, where every 
military object is viewed through one medium, does not strike 
strongly in a general survey of the British army. 
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It is an object of importance in its own nature, and it is 
of urgent necessity in the circumstances of the times, to analyze 
the materials of the army ; that is, to investigate the qualities 
of individuals, and to suggest the means of adjusting their ar- 
rangement in a given order, so that the fabric formed from the 
combination be solid at its foundations and united in its move- 
ments, in so far as is possible, by physical as well as intellectual 
correspondences. If the British empire is to be defended by 
a regular army, it is evident that the defence will not be of 
reliance, unless the troops be of the best quality. The narrow 
limits of Great Britain does not allow the British government to 
calculate on a balance of numbers ; and even if numbers were at 
command, quality is indispensable to security, consequently the 
means of attaining pre-eminence in quality, not the simple 
means of filling the muster-roll, ought to be considered as the 
principal object of the statesman’s study. Pre-eminence can- 
not be attained without an intimate knowledge of the qualities 
of the elementary materials; that is, without knowledge of the 
physical powers of action and re-action in one and all, and with- 
out knowledge of the internal principle which moves and main- 
tains general movement in efficiency under every variety of con- 
dition that occurs in service. The subject requires a minute 
and scientific consideration. The author regrets that he is not 
able to give to it that elucidation which its importance requires; 
he hopes he may be able to do something in aiding others to 
pursue it, and to apprehend the principle of it more correctly 
than they now do. 

The British army is composed of three different people, or 
nations, namely, English, Scotch, and Irish. They all possess 
courage. Courage stands first in the list of military qualities ; 
but there are shades of differenbe in the manner of displaying 
it, either as arising from difference of blood, difference of climate 
and locality, difference of national institution, or difference in 
habits of life, which act on the national character, and which 
require notice in this place. 

English. 

The English, who stand the first in the British army, may 
be divided into two classes, namely, labourers or peasants, towns- 
men or artizans. The pastoral occupation scarcely has existence 
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in England at the present time, consequently pastoral life so 
rarely furnishes materials for the army, that the pastoral condition 
need not be taken into account in considering the character of 
military recruits. Distinctions of the people of a country into 
classes by original blood are not easily made anywhere: they 
are particularly difficult in England, for England has been often 
invaded, often overrun and conquered; and as it is now the 
gathering place of adventurers, and the asylum of the destitute, 
the people who dwell in it may be regarded as a mixture of 
all the nations of Europe. This gathering has been going on 
for the last two thousand years, is still going on, and may be 
supposed, by its constant operation, to have modified the national 
character to something different from that of other people. The 
English peasant is a bold and confident peasant. He is open 
and blunt, apparently sincere, sometimes generous, often rude, 
boisterous, and overbearing, rarely gracious or courteous to 
strangers, particularly to those who have nothing to bestow. 
He generally assumes an air of independence, is indifferent to 
equals, even to superiors, except where he expects favour or 
bounty; he is then as obsequious as his neighbours of the north. 
He sells his service, public or private, and deems his service equal 
to his reward. He is little disposed to form personal attachment 
from pure love. He is often arrogant when he possesses money, 
abject when he is without it ; for he seems to consider money as 
the sovereign of men and things. He is proud of his nation 
and contemptuous of others ; he is rude, but not cruel or vin- 
dictive, and he rarely ill treats an enemy after the chance of 
war, or any other chance, has brought him within his power. 

The English recruit, compared with the Scotch and Irish, 
presents himself at the time of enlistment with a balance of 
advantages. He is well made, has a powerful arm, and a full 
habit, as if he had been well fed and not overworked. The 
chest is prominent and expanded; the muscles of the shoulders 
and arms are thick and brawny; the trunk of the body is 
proportionally ponderous, and the balance of power is conspicu- 
ously in the upper extremities. The English is strong ; but, as 
a labourer, he is an economist of his strength. He does not 
endure toil, or bear hardship and privation with the same temper 
and cheerfulness as the peasants of many other countries; and, 
as he is little accustomed to travel on foot, and little practised 
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in walking, he is scarcely equal to the other parts of the army 
ill marching, particularly in iiiarching over broken and irregular 
grounds. He is not, as now said, patient of toil and hardy in 
constitution ; consequently he is not capable of resisting the 
impressions of the numerous causes of disease to which soldiers 
are exposed in the service of the field. When well clothed, 
well fed, and w^ell lodged, no man performs his duty more steadily 
and more efficiently than the Englishman ; but, as everything 
is new in war to persons who are born and bred in a country 
abounding with plenty, or in a manufacturing town, the hot-bed 
of luxury and dissipation, he is not always contented, not even 
subordinate to authority, when severely pressed by privations and 
liardships. 

The English peasant and the English artizan are the same 
people ; but different occupations bring out powers and capacities 
in different degrees of perfection. The artizan is of less physical 
force than the labourer, usually of inferior size, of a less florid 
complexion, a less comely and pleasing aspect, more alert in 
movement, more dexterous in manual operation, and as such 
more easily trained to military evolution. He is rarely in the 
full vigour of health at the time he enters the army; for, as 
the most part of artizan occupations are sedentary, health and 
vigour do not consist with their condition. Changes in situation 
and changes in circumstances often act favourably on the health 
of persons of a languid and feeble frame of body ; hence the 
health of the artizan oi-dinarily experiences improvement by the 
adoption of a military life. The labouring peasant is vigorous 
and healthy at the outset, and has a superiority over the artizan 
in acts of exertion. The artizan is apt as a mechanical scholar ; 
and has, in his turn, an advantage over the peasant in the 
facility of acquiring those forms of cadenced movement which 
are connected with the mechanism of tactic. These are differ- 
ences ; but whatever be the shades of difference among English 
recruits, steady courage, actual force, and promptitude in applying 
force to the proper point of attack, belong to all. These pro- 
perties are military properties ; and it cannot he denied that the 
part of the army, which is recruited in England, stands on fair 
ground in this respect with its other parts— on advantageous 
ground with the military materials of most nations. 

W the Tlritish nation has an innate propen- 
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sity for war, or that the extent and complication of its political 
coneems draws it into war involuntarily, the fact is notorious, 
that it scarcely ever is without war in one part of the world 
or other, or, in the language of Rome, scarcely ever shuts the 
temple of Janus. But, notwithstanding the national propensity 
to war, or the casual necessities which command it, the English 
cannot be said to possess the character wdiich is genuinely deno- 
minated military. National pursuits are artificial and subject 
to changes. The English are nationally speculative, and ad- 
venturous at all games of chance. Two passions do not reign 
with equal force in the same subject at the same time ; conse- 
quently the spirit of the war of honour, as it is called, does not 
run high among people who are adventurers for gain of money 
through speculations in trade and manufacture. The name of 
military service does not bring distinction in England as it does 
in many parts of Europe ; and, as the profession of aims is not 
here held in the first estimation, the better class of the peasantry 
do not leave the plough or the shuttle for the sword; consequently 
the recruits of infantry regiments are not on a level with the 
mass of the nation. They are often drawn from the refuse of 
manufacturing towns ; for instance, from destitute w^orkmen, who 
enrol themselves in the army through necessity or want of bread, 
not in love of arms. Manufacturers are often dissipated and 
effeminate, inferior in good qualities to the common standard 
of the country; the military character of the British nation is 
not therefore fairly judged as estimated by the qualities of recruits 
who may be drawn from the refuse of its population. The British 
army has only an annual existence; and it has usually been 
the British policy to reduce it to a low standard in point of 
numbers at the close of war. When so reduced, the ranks, 
when occasions demand augmentation, can only be expected to 
be filled by the bribery of high bounties ; for the dominant 
principle of acting for and by money adheres to the nation in 
all its operations, that is, the nation is manufacturing and com- 
mercial by constitutional habit, military contingently for profit, 
not for glory. A proportion of the people, influenced by the 
desire of gain, enticed by the tinsel of dress, or driven by the 
necessity of want, arrange themselves at the commencement of 
war under military standards. The ranks are thus filled with 
men; they are not filled with soldiers, for we do not admit 
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those to be soldiers who have no higher motive to induce them 
to assume the soldier’s garb than a pecuniary bribe, an instigation 
of vanity, or a necessity arising from want of bread ; and, as 
the mass of English recruits consists of such, its military cha- 
racter is not what it might be, that is, not on a level with the 
bulk of the nation. What is here said was correct wdthin the 
memory of the writer ; it is now somewhat different. The ranks 
of the militia are filled by conscription from the whole of the 
people; and drafts have been latterly made from the militia to 
the line under the name of volunteer, in reality, under the bribe 
of a high bounty; consequently the expedient of volunteering 
from the militia, which is an indirect conscription, has filled 
the ranks of the army with good subjects comparatively, both 
physically and morally, and thus put the British military force 
nearly on a level in point of worth with the common inhabitants 
of the country. 

The English peasant manifests no predilection for military 
life ; nor does the profession of arms appear, until lately, to have 
been much sought after by those of the higher class. But, though 
neither gentleman nor peasant manifest that military ardour which 
marks a military passion, it must still be allowed that the English 
officer and the English soldier uniformly maintain a national cha- 
racter in the conflicts of war. They display a cool and deliberate 
courage in battle, decision in difficulty and exertion in danger, 
equalled by few and surpassed by none. This is true in itself ; 
but it may be added at the same time, that the spirit of enthu- 
siasm, which stimulates to the enterprize of hazardous acts, is not, 
as things now stand, a prominent feature of the English army. 
A spirit of enterprize and a desire of adventure are conspicuous 
in the navy ; consequently it may be concluded that the fund of 
enterprize exists in the physical constitution of both — dormant in 
one from want of culture, or want of reward. The sailor has 
dii-ect spoil in his eye in all his enterprizes ; and he acts as if no 
impediment should stand in the way of attaining it. The soldier 
has nothing to expect in a battle except a broken leg ; and though 
not coward, he ordinarily keeps within the line of his prescribed 
duty. He is not impetuous to the same extent as the soldiers 

some countries ; but he is courageous and determined as any, 
and he has this farther advantage, that he ordinarily retains com- 
mand of himself, so that if he do not succeed in his purpose he 
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retires from itj defeated, not routed. He performs his duties in 
ordinary circumstances with correctness ; but he performs them as 
duties which are not to exceed a certain limit; there is in fact 
something like discretion— a bargain with himself in all his acts. 
He is capable of attachment, not susceptible of enthusiastic de- 
votion abstracted from solid reasons. He looks to a general 
cause, and expects to find a reason for his attachment connected 
with something that applies to himself. He thus, even as a 
soldier, retains the base of the national character, namely, a spirit 
of independence, that is, a power to dispose of himself according 
to his own way of thinking — ^and necessarily connected with his 
real or supposed advantage. 

Military enthusiasm does not, as aheady observed, rise high 
in the English army. The expression of ardour beyond literal 
duty is ridiculed rather than encouraged by superiors ; and, if not 
encouraged by approbation, or stimulated by reward, it is not 
likely to exist ; for few objects come under the eye of the peasant 
in early life which have a tendency to inspire romantic sentiments 
of chivalry. The labourer performs his labour on a given con- 
dition, and after a regular routine. He works for hire, and has 
little interest in the work which he performs, abstractedly from 
the amount of the hire which it brings. The mode of agriculture 
at the present time furnishes few opportunities for groups of 
young persons meeting together in field occupations. Where that 
occurred (and it often occurred in times past), games and pas- 
times calculated to bring forth bodily exertion were practised with 
ardour, with a view to attain superiority; and, thus practised, 
they tended to excite the general desire of distinction, even to 
lead the mind, unintentionally as it were, to look to achievements 
in war as the final goal of a course of rivalry in feats of strength 
and activity. As this has now no place, the phantom of military 
glory has no artificial food; and, if the love of gain, or casual 
necessity, did nqt operate on the peasant class, it is reasonable to 
believe that English volunteers for military service would actually 
be few in number. The military character did not until lately 
stand high in estimation with the peasantry. The return of a 
soldier to his native home, though covered with what are called 
honourable wounds gained in glorious battles, did not make an 
impression on vulgar opinion, so as to incite the youth of the 
neighbourhood to volunteer military service. It was thus little 
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to be expected that the English peasant should be of a direct 
militarj’' caste ; it is notwithstanding true that he possesses quali- 
ties which give him advantages in war, and which contribute 
materially to beget coolness, self-command, and resolution in action, 
which the peasant of few nations possesses in an equal degree. 
An Englishman is accustomed from early youth to enter the lists 
of combat without what may be called personal enmity. He con- 
tends until he is overpow^ered ; he gives in when he discovers liis 
inferiority — and he does so without that sensation of shame and 
confusion which is manifested by his northern neighbour under 
similar discomfiture. This practice in trial of strength, without 
passion or enmity, is almost peculiar to the people of England ; 
and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed that good sense and self- 
command which gives up a contest in the more serious conflicts 
of war, without feeling or manifesting such vexation and despair 
as create confusion and lead to total route. The English soldier 
has thus a cool and determined courage, either natural, or arti- 
ficially acquired by habit; and, possessing this quality, he pos- 
sesses a valuable property for the practice of common warfare. In 
point of intelligence, he is inferior to many ; and, though power- 
ful in actual force, he is not, as already said, hardy in bodily 
constitution. He is accustomed to full living at his home ; and, 
as he expects a certain condition of things to be present in war 
as well as in peace; he does not submit to privation without 
murmur ; nor does he endure toil, even when inevitable as a part 
of his duty, with cheerfulness. These are defects ; but, with these 
defects, he is a valuable soldier : he is honest and manly in senti- 
ment, cool in action, and firm in courage. On these qualities 
dependence may be placed; and though they are not all the 
qualities which a soldier ought to possess, they are of great value 
to generals who conduct extensive military operations. 


Scotch, 


The Lowland Scot is inferior, at least less attractive by the 
comeliness and apparent power of his person as viewed super- 
ficially, than the neighbouring English. He is ordinarily of a 
^9^?^ stature, less full of flesh, and of a less brawny or muscular 
amu The trunk of the body is less ponderous; the legs and 
thighs are more sinewy and elastic. The address or manner of 
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the Scot is imcoiitli ; the countenance is demure, and harsh. The 
ememMe of the figure is not attractive by its grace ; it is military 
as possessing activity and elasticity. The shades of difference 
between the two people, arising in a great measure from manner 
of living and manner of occupation, wear out fast in the South o£ 
Scotland ; the traces of national distinction are however still to 
be seen. The English peasant has, as already observed, a pro- 
portionally great weight of body, an expanded chest, an apparently 
great power of arm. The Scot has sinewy limbs, and a frame 
of comparative great elasticity ; the balance of power lies in the 
inferior extremities; he is thus presumptively better calculated to 
endure toil, and to bear the privations that are Incident to war, 
than his southern neighbour. As the exterior appearances of the 
people who dwell on the opposite sides of the Tweed are not pre- 
cisely the same, so neither is the mental character. The English 
is open and blunt in manner, and somewhat boastful ; the Scot 
is close, shrewd, and intelligent. The English meets his enemy 
coolly and deliberately, and preserves an unruffled temper even in 
the combat. He now is, and has been at all times, capable of 
mechanical discipline; and, as proof of a calm temper, he has at 
all times excelled in the use of missile force. But, while capable 
of discipline and cool in temper, he is little enterprizing com- 
paratively, and has little of the daring and irregular impetuosity 
in actual conflict which characterizes the Scot, and occasionally 
confounds the antagonist. The impetuosity of the Scot is pro- 
verbial. It leads him far, and on some occasions into difficulty 
and danger ; but it also leads him now and then to the achieve- 
ment of things beyond calculation. 

The people of England and of the South of Scotland may be 
regarded as people of one origin. The coasts and level lands of 
Great Britain were overrun, and occupied by different conquerors 
at different times. The whole of the coast admitted into its bosom 
hordes of freebooters ; who, landing as military adventurers under 
one pretext or other, usurped the sovereignty of the soil, extir- 
pated and expelled the actual possessors, or converted them to 
bondsmen or vassal dependents. The invaders were freebooters 
and men of the sword. Those of them who fixed their abode in 
England appear to have assumed habits of indiistiy at an earlier 
period than those who settled in Scotland, probably led to do so 
by the comparatively higher culture of the south part of the island, 
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as more imcler the dominioH and domestic management of the 
Eomans at former times. The lands in Scotland were held by 
feudal tenure until latefy; and it may he remarked, that where 
feudalism prevails, agricultural iniprovements do not obtain a 
scientific and systematic attention. The lands north of the 
Tweed, within the memory of persons still living, were not 
cultivated generally with any other view than that of producing 
subsistence in bread for the season ; and, as there was little pro- 
duce from the lands beyond what wns necessary for annual con- 
sumption, there was little foreign trade: the domestic manu- 
factures were coarse, and chiefly for purposes of necessity. A field, 
badly manured and clumsily worked, produced an inferior grain 
which was made into bread ; the cattle and sheep, which covered 
the hills and valleys, furnished milk for food and wool for clothing. 
Society was in the pastoral stage, a stage considered as barbarous 
by many ; in reality, a stage of wisdom, if things be resolved to 
their reasons. 

The exercise of the mental faculty on subjects of military 
enterprize, occupies a period in the history of almost every people 
in their emergence from barbarism. Such exercise arose among 
the Scotch as among others ; and various causes concurred to 
expand its sphere, prolong its duration, and give to it an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest. The Scotch, south of the Forth, even 
when there was truce between the kings of England and Scot- 
land, were rarely at peace with their neighbours. If open war 
was suspended, the war of depredation w’ent on. Until the ac- 
cession of James VI. — even until the union of the two king- 
doms, and later than the union — the recollection that Scotland 
had been invaded by the English with a view to siibjiigatioii, 
kept a feeling of resentment in the breast of the Scotch peasantiy, 
which cherished and supported a martial spirit throughout the 
whole extent of the southern district. The resentment au’ainst 
England and Englishmen was strong— in a manner innate : it was 
fostered by popular ballads and the histories of Sir William 
Wallace and Eohert the Bruce. The history of Sir William 
Wallace was, until these last forty or fifty years, the military 
catechism of the Scottish youth— the torch which hghted Scottish 
courage, love of country and desire of war ; in fact, the manual of 
honour and independence. The tale of Wallace is imcoutHy told, 
and told moreover without a ray of genius; it notwithstanding 
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makes impression by the nature of the matter. The Scottish boy^ 
in times that are but recently passed, devoured the details of the 
combats of Wallace with what may be called ravenous appetite. 
He rose lofty within himself at the recital of Wallace’s prowess, 
almost believed himself to be his companion, or shed tears of 
regret that he was not — ^that he had not lived to fight by his side, 
even to die with him or for him. The impression of liberty and 
independence, which arose from this source of recollection, served 
to foster a martial spirit among the people, and to give to the 
peasant character an air of heroism rarely to be met with except 
on the theatre of Wallace’s achievements. This time is past ; the 
face of the country is changed; and, with it, the manners of the 
people are changed. Wallace’s name is not yet forgotten—his 
spirit has fled from the theatre of his exploits. 

The warlike spirit cherished in Scotland by the recital of the 
warlike achievements of Wallace, and the history of the border 
freebooters, was supported by the social condition which obtained 
throughout the country. A form of the feudal tenure of lands 
obtained in Scotland from time immemorial to a late period. 
Whatever may be the evils and inconveniences of feudalism, its 
operation on society is warlike. If the tenure be liberal in its 
conditions, and well conducted in its application to practice, it 
serves to produce and cherish a general love of country ; inasmuch 
as it gives a limited inheritance of the soil to those who are 
capable of military service. Man naturally respects that which he 
receives from his fathers, and cherishes that which lie hopes to 
transmit to his children. The degree of attachment to paternal 
inheritance is not measured by absolute value. The attachment 
is usually strong where the quantum is small; it is weak where 
the quantity is great and widely extended. The peasant is grate- 
ful for the protection even of his miserable hut ; the meagre grain 
of his unfertile field is received as a bounty from the God of 
Nature. The heart is warm with gratitude, and, thus warm, the 
individual is patriot — even to devotion. On the contrary, the 
lordly master of the superb mansion and wide domain, who be- 
lieves that all his possessions are the work of his own hands, 
has no patriotism beyond the value of his own property. As he 
raised a mansion by his own power, so he conceives that he adorns 
it by the dignity of his own presence. He has self gratification ; 
he acknowledges no gratitude. He may draw his sword in de- 
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fence of his country as well as the peasant ; but he draws it from 
a different motive and with a different feeling. With the lord, it 
is the defence of property, valued and estimated as property ; 
with the peasant, it is the defence of an abode dear by its 
familiarity, and venerated as an asylum from the storms and tem- 
pests of the sky. The one is ready to compromise the indepen- 
dence of his nation for the secure possession of his acres and his 
mansions ; the other is ready to shed his blood in defence of the 
soil which gives liim bread, and which gives cover to the bones 
of his fathers : the peasant has pride of feeling as a member of 
the nation, the lord has pride or arrogance as a feeling for indi- 
vidual self only. 

There are causes and conditions contingent to the life of man, 
which operate so efficiently on the animal fabric as materially to 
modify its constitutional forms of action; and among otliers, the 
causes here alluded to, acting in some manner mechanically on 
organism, may be thought to have had a share in rendering the 
Scottish peasant a patriot on principle. The possession of land 
appears at one time to have been a species of permanent inherit- 
ance to the peasant. The rents, which were chiefly paid in kind 
or by service, were a tax on the mere product of labour ; and, as 
such, they exempted the tenant from ravenous pursuits of money 
to satisfy the desires of craving landlords. The trade of farming, 
where lands are rented with a view to monopolize products and 
accumulate money, was not known in Scotland to any extent 
until very recent times — the provision of subsistence in bread 
was the main object of the husbandman'’s care. The science of 
agriculture w^as then little understood; and, as agricultural 
labours were only necessary, in this state of rudeness, at parti- 
cular periods of the year, the mass of the people were frequently 
without employment ; hence, as the hand had no occupation, the 
mind, wdiich is seldom totally inactive, assumed the first expand- 
ing act of the human faculties, and struck into the field of w’ar- 
like adventure, rather than into the field of mechanical labour 
connected with arts of peace. It is thus perhaps that, as the 
accidental condition of the tenure of lands contributed to foster a 
love of country, the state of society and the accidental circum- 
stances of locality, independently of formal institution, served to 
encourage the martial propensity which was once so conspicuous 
among the peasantiy of the South of Scotland. 
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In early times, when man was simple and what is called 
barbarous, the heart was sensible to friendship, and grateful 
for kindness. The affections of the peasant were strong to all 
that was connected with the place of his birth. They expanded 
from the centre in circles, extended wider and wider, and ulti- 
mately embraced the whole circle of the empire. Gomiminity 
of labour, which appears to have prevailed among the peasantry 
in Scotland in times not long past, spread good-will and kind- 
ness among the various members of the circumscribed circle. 
The people were then clustered in small townships, and union 
was intimate as the union of those who are allied by blood. 
The right of pasturage for sheep and cattle was in many cases 
a common right. Much of the business connected with common 
pasturage was transacted in common, and the transacting of it 
occasioned intercourse, or intimacy, among the different members 
of these clustered habitations. But, besides the daily intercourse 
alluded to, there were particular seasons of the year when 
mutual aids in labour were general and extensive. Among these, 
the provision of fuel was one of the most important. Peat or 
turf is the ordinary fuel of large tracts of country in Scotland. 
The operation of digging, &c., is laborious; but, instead of being 
considered as a labour to be shunned, it was generally anticipated 
as a pleasure to be enjoyed, inasmuch as it was a day of good 
cheer and regalement to all. The heart was light and satisfied, 
as making provision against the cold of winter. It was sensible 
to the Deity, as expectant of benefit. Besides community of 
labour in the preparation of peat, hay- and corn-harvest brought 
the people frequently and intimately together in their fields; 
and certain days of corvee labour to the land proprietor, instead 
of being regarded as irksome toil, w^ere often regarded as days 
of festivity. The Scotch father was at this time sober and 
chaste, intelligent, religious, and watchful over the conduct of 
his sons. The sons were modest ; but they were enterprizing. 
They ordinarily contended in manly exercises, namely, in run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling, and other similar sports, where supe- 
riority gives distinction in the peasant circle, and where distinc- 
tion stimulates to farther adventure— often to try the fortune in 
war. Such customs were once common in the South of Scot- 
land; and such practices may be supposed to have excited and 
supported a military spirit among the people. Challenges for 
curling on the ice, ball-playing, &c., took place on many occa- 
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sions between contiguous parislies. They AvaTe contentions of 
eniiilatioii, similar, in a linmble sphere, to the toiirnaiiients oi 
knights and nobles, and they produced similar effects. 

A propensity for war and military achievement was engen- 
dered, and fostered by the intercourse which took place among 
the people, in consequence of the tenure under which they held 
their lands. It was, moreover, supported by a custom, which 
then very generally prevailed, of assembling in the winter even- 
ings, in one of the larger houses in the village, for the purpose 
of hearing tales of other times. The Scottish peasant is inqui- 
sitive, even greedy of information, on the general affairs of man- 
kind. This he often is, though he may not be acquainted with 
letters, or ever have moved from his humble village. There was 
ordinarily one or more chroniclers in a township acquainted, by 
oral tradition, with all the encounters and petty feuds of the 
freebooters and lawless barons of the border; and to these 
chroniclers of border war, old soldiers travelling through the 
country, begging bread, or flying the e^inui of a fixed abode, 
often added the more recent achievements of systematic warriors 
in foreign climes; thus giving a picture of things, long or re- 
cently past, so impressively drawn as to inflame the military 
mind of the listening youth to enthusiasm. A beggar is neces- 
sarily a degraded person; an old soldier, within the last half- 
century, was an exception in Scotland. He was generally re- 
ceived with kindness at one of the best farm-houses in the place. 
Young men and children gathered round him, solicited him to 
talk ; and, as he talked, they listened earnestly to his tale of 
battles, and his adventures in foreign parts. The Scotch were 
at this time kind and charitable. They were poor; and, in 
common with the inhabitants of poor, at least of pastoral 
countries, they were hospitable. It is now otherwise. The 
Scotcli have put on the commercial character. They are 
manufacturers of goods, or speculators in farming; and, like 
the inhabitants of countries where arts prevail, and where 
the desire of gain engrosses all the faculties of the soul, hos- 
pitality, or that grace of charity wliich gives* to the indigent 
without offering insult, or testifying contempt, is rarely to be 
found. 

But, as an attachment to the soil may appear to have risen 
from the nature of the tenure of lands, and the simplicity of 
peasant society, the Scotch wei’e patriot, and they were more- 
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over military. They had a propensity to war from the opera- 
tion of a variety of natural causes which act on the human 
mind; and, while they had this propensity through nature, the 
moral training and the impressions of religion, engi'afted on the 
habit, at an early period of life, by discipline, ensured a correct 
and principled execution of duty on all important occasions of 
trial. The Scotch are Calvinists in religious belief; and Oah 
vinists believe that everything which happens in life is preor- 
dained by Providence to happen; consequently, that individual 
life is as secure in the rage of battle as in the shades of 
peace. Such opinion influenced the conduct of the Lowland Scot, 
fortified his mind in the dangers of war; and hence the Scotch, 
who are enterprizing and ardent as a quality of national character, 
were at this time courageous from education, and steady in their 
purpose, through the impression of their religious creed. The 
Scotch, before the introduction of that system of scientific agri- 
culture which now prevails in Great Britain, were pastoral, and 
they were, comparatively, idle. They were not skilled in agricul- 
tural science, in manufacture and speculating commerce, but 
they were not without talent. The mind was strong within 
itself; and the moral sentiment was chaste and pure, from the 
time of Knox’s reformation, that they were permitted to read 
the Bible. This energy of mind and chastity of moral senti- 
ment, for which the Scottish peasant is eminently conspicuous 
among the peasantry of other countries, were principally to be 
ascribed to the exertions of the parish-ministers — a body of 
men than whom no religious teachers since the days of the 
apostles have manifested more of the Christian disposition, or 
laboured more faithfully to preserve purity in morals, and good 
conduct among men. The Scotch clergy not only preached the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, which is a doctrine of truth and piety, 
but they practised it in purity, and took pains to explain its 
truth and benefits to their flocks — ^not only from the pulpit, but 
more directly at the peasant’s home in his domestic circle. 

The Scotch, as now said, are Calvinist in religion; and, as the 
religion of Calvin inculcates the belief that any means which man 
may employ to obviate the dangers of battle are of no avail, 
the soldier, as believing in the certainty of predestination, may 
be supposed to be in some degree exempted from the impres- 
sions of fear. The idea of exemption is something ; but it is 
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not all that confirms the courage of a Scotchman. A sentiment 
of duty, engrafted in the constitution of the mincl by public and 
domestic education, existed in Scotland at a period not long past. 
It acted; and it may be said to have bound the Scotch soldier 
to his post by something like a principle of honour. The system 
of education which produced this effect was a national education, 
conducted under the eye of the clergy as national guardians of 
religion and morals. The basis of it was laid on the fundamental 
doctrine of the New Testament ; which, with the exception of a 
Calvinistical catechism, was the only book of instruction known in 
the schools at the period alluded to. The education was, as 
already said, conducted under the eye of the parish-minister, 
and it was not, under this tuition, permitted to divert from its 
object, which is an object of piety and good moral conduct. 
The period allotted to instruction was short; but as the precept 
“Do unto others as you w^ould that others do unto you,*'’ was 
constantly in the pupiPs eye, the impression, as made at an early 
age, and supported systematically in the subsequent proceedings 
of life by almost every cause that met the eye, was well fixed. 
When the pupil was removed from school, his conduct w^as sub- 
mitted to the surveillance of a small and jealous community in 
a sequestered valley— in a circle where a bad or disgraceful act 
could not be concealed, and where there were fortunately few 
causes to lead to its commission. A person educated on the 
base of the Oliristian doctrine is supposed to be just to others, 
and to respect himself. He neither enci’oaches on the weak 
and timid, nor yields to the arrogant and overbearing. The 
Scotch peasant had something of this character from the time 
he became a presbyterian ; but it was not perfect. The pre- 
judices of feudal times still existed. Their force was diminished 
by the doctrines of Calvin ; but the lord, or laird, was still a 
great man, who claimed, and often obtained homage from the 
peasant beyond the reason of the thing. 

The cottage of the Scotch peasant was humble— a hut com- 
paratively with the peasant dwelling of the present time. But, 
though humble, it was interesting, for the inmates were virtuous. 
Simple as children of nature, the affections were genuine and 
warm, not obliterated through intercourse with the w^orld. If 
any one served as a soldier in a foreign climate, (and there 
was strong predilection among the Scotch for military service,) 
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he still retained a recollection of home, and exulted when he 
returned home to receive the w^elcome of his friends, ashamed 
to return, or to receive welcome, if there was a spot upon 
his honour. Virtue was esteemed on its own account ; and was 
esteemed more than riches. The introduction of farming as 
a trade, of manufacture and commerce as a gaming adven- 
ture, has turned all the energies of the mind to the means of 
acquiring money, and the acquisition of money has here, as in 
other places, brought luxury; which, absorbing the mental facul- 
ties in pursuits of pleasure and gratifications of animal sense, has 
extinguished force of mind, and reduced man, through a long 
detour of wandering, to a state of imbecility, even to ignorance 
; of himself and his own condition. 

The face of sublunary things is constantly under change ; 
and the change which has taken place in Scotland within these 
last sixty or seventy years is such as has rarely been any wljere 
witnessed in so short a space of time. The fields, which were 
^ then bare, bleak, and barren, are now rich, gay, and smiling as 

gardens. The peasantry, who were homely and Uncouth in ap- 
pearance as clothed in coarse home-manufacture, are now gaily 
I and gaudily dressed, well instructed in book-learning, and polished 

in manner above the peasantry of most countries : the exterior 
is gilded, the interior is going to decay. The Scotch peasant is 
not now ashamed to contract debts which he can scarcely ever 
expect to pay. Bankruptcy was an indelible disgrace at one 
; time ; it is now regarded as no more than the bad fortune of a 

gamester. The moral character is changed. It was sincere and 
true in past times, and perhaps rude; it is now refined and 
polished ; but with refinement, it has assumed the garb of 
duplicity, and .sacrificed the principle of peasant honour to com- 
mercial splendour. The progress of the deteriorating operation is 
i visible in the mass of the Scottish peasantry. They still possess 

valuable qualities in civil and military life; but they have not 
the same ardent mind and hardy body as they had at the early 
1 periods of the last century, nor even the same purity of charac- 

I ter in their social intercourse as marked the days of emergence 

, from the bondage of the Eomish churcli. The love of riches 

j has absorbed the faculties of the soul; the love of military 

I service, except as a mercenary pursuit, is faint. Luxury of 

I living, by pampering the body, has weakened the elastic powers 
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of life, and thus augmented the constitutional susceptibility to 
disease. With this change in dress and manneiv the fomi of 
national intercourse is also changed. ToTOiships are broken up ; 
community of labour is gone into disuse ; and ballads recording 
the feats of the border thieves, who were often chivalrous men, 
no longer live in the memory of the people. Love and martial 
achievements were the subject of the border-song ; and, as the 
song often recorded a romantic and chaste love,‘thongh the love 
of a robber, a similar sentiment was infused into the breast of 
the peasant by a species of contagion. The recitation of popular 
songs filled up the idle hours of the pastoral Scotch, and attach- 
ment between the sexes not unfreqiiently followed as a conse- 
quence of the recitation. This was common, and the cause of 
it is not of difficult comprehension. It is in sequestered valleys 
and in country villages that the passion of romantic love fixes its 
abode. Where the passion is strong, and where it is opposed by 
difficulties, it often hurries its votary to the field of war, and urges 
him, under an impression of his mistress's perfections, to under- 
take bold and adventurous enterprizes with a view to obtain her 
favour. The history alluded to belongs to what may he called 
pastoral life. It is past in Scotland ; but it is not long past. 
It marked, when it did exist, the age of chivahy among the 
ple]}eian class. The passion of love, while pure and genuine, 
stimulates to military enterprize; the ideal presence of the be- 
loved object gives energy to the lover's acts, and thus places his 
name with the heroes of past ages. 

The Scotch, while in the pastoral or semi-barbarous stage of 
society, that is, before they became skilful farmers, ingenious 
manufacturers, and speculating merchants, w^ere regarded, and 
justly regarded, as persons possessing a character, well suited to 
the business of war. The impression of the warlike sentiment 
was then strong ; and military service was considered as con- 
ferring an honorary distinction. The circle of society was narrow; 
friendships were intimate, and union in combat was cemented by 
individual intimacy, as well as by a general principle of duty. 
The sentiment of honour, which was planted at an early age 
by institution or casual circumstance, grew with years, and often 
attained the force of passion. If to these was added an impres- 
sion of religion sanctifying the act of duty, death in its most 
formidable form, lost its terrors. The Scotch were in this manner 
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warlike in character; hnt their warlike character, though eminent, 
was not without alloy. They were eager in enterprize for the 
sake of glory ; they were impetuous in action, impassioned, and 
apt to commit themselves by too great ardour. Transported into 
rage by passion, they were forward to join in close combat ; 
and, as they advanced with a desire of vengeance, a change of 
circumstances, as it changed or disguised the object of their 
resentment, occasioned pause and disappointment ; disappoint- 
ment occasioned hesitation, sometimes panic, and probably rout. 
The character of impetuosity is innate among the Scotch. It 
always adheres to them, and it seems not unfrequently to have 
committed them to the chastisement of their southern neighbours. 
The Scotch were generally superior in recounters where every part 
of the force was brought into direct contact ; they were inferior 
in great aflpairs, where foresight and temper were indispensable to 
the execution of complicated purposes. The impetuous character 
is still found in the Scotch soldier ; for, as he did not in former 
times, so he does not now, with all the advantages of Prussian 
discipline, retire from battle with a confession of inferiority. 
He commits errors, or forgets himself on some occasions ; but 
if so, he often, by the magic of a word which touches a secret 
spring of action, nobly repairs it : he sometimes does so with an. 
energy which does not come within common military calculation. 

The Scotch, from a variety of concurring causes, appear to 
possess a greater predilection for war than their neighbours of the 
south ; and though not superior in bodily strength, they bear the 
hardships of military life with more temper and cheerfulness. 
Military adventure is more congenial with their dispositions ; 
fatigues and self-denials are less foreign from their habits. 
When Scotland was more of a pastoral than agricultural coun- 
try, the peasant was familiarized with wind and rain in his daily 
occupation. If wet with rain, he suffered little injury in his 
health, for the circumstance, as not novel to him, had little effect 
upon his habit. He considered it to be no hardship to sleep in 
the open air— in a furrow or ravine, without any other covering 
than that of a sheep-hGrd'*s plaid. He was thus accustomed, 
from early youth, to things that are similar to those of war in 
the field. His fare, at his native home, was not so delicate, 
rarely so abundant, as that of a soldier in the service of a cam- 
paign. He felt no hardship, and he complained not of any. He 
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did not siifiFer sickness from the effects of cold and hunger in the 
same proportion as those who had been delicately fed, and care- 
fully nursed in their infant years. He was upon the whole a 
valuable subject for a soldier ; he is so still, and, if well under- 
stood, he is one of the first quality among the warrior nations of 
Europe. 

The English and the lowland Scotch are radically the same 
people. They had at one time a different modification of law 
and government, and, as might be expected, they manifested a 
modified difference of character. They are now under one general 
government ; and as they assimilate in domestic manners in con- 
sequence of frequent intercourse, they also approximate in military 
qualities as a result of similar military training. The High- 
landers are distinct. They cherish the pride of not having 
submitted to the Roman arms which subjugated Great Britain ; 
and, amid the invasions and revolutions which have repeatedly 
mixed the inhabitants, and new modelled the government of the 
low country, the mountaineers pretend (not perhaps with perfect 
correctness) to aboriginal independence. They have preserved 
what they consider to be their ancient tongue, their ancient 
customs and manners. It is difficult to say positively whether 
the present Highlanders of Scotland be a pure Celtic race, or a 
mixed race of Celts and Scandinavian Goths. But though the 
fact cannot be positively ascertained, it is more than probable, 
from marks of the existence of two castes of people in each 
clan, that the present Highlanders are actually a mixed people, 
the Celtic stock predominating in number, the Scandinavian in 
power. The Gothic invader, when he gained the sovereignty of 
tlie soil by arms, maintained it by management. The incorpora- 
tion of the conquered with the conqueror under one common 
name, appears to have been the main engine of his operation. 
It is not clear whether or not the invader established his own 
language in the Highlands, or adopted that which existed, for the 
present Gaelic has only a remote resemblance with the Welch, 
which may be supposed to be the Celtic of ancient Gaul and Great 
Britain. But be that as it may, it is pretty clear that these 
invaders brought with them, and planted in the Highlands, the 
lofty tone of the migratory warlike tribes, their freebooting spirit, 
their chivalrous character, and the custom of land-tenure common 
to Eastern adventurers. 
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In early times, even until lately, the tenure of lands in the 
Higlilands of Scotland was a feudal tenure: the life of the people 
pastoral, and the character warlike. The population of the High- 
lands, dispersed in glens or sequestered valleys, classed in districts 
by tribes or clans pretending to the same origin and warmed by 
the same blood, maintained a correspondence and intimate con- 
nexion with one another through all the ramifications of the clan. 
The bond, or supposed bond of union by blood, operated strongly 
at one time ; and, as every separate clan considered itself inde- 
pendent, subject to a chief or sovereign of its own, but to no 
other sovereign, collisions took place among them occasionally, 
and strife arose between neighbouring clans or neighbouring 
chiefs, in a similar manner as wars arise between great king- 
doms and powerful kings. The Scotch Highlanders were thus 
often in feuds ; for, as an insult offered, or an injury sustained 
by any individual of the elan, was felt and resented as an insult 
offered, or an injury sustained, by the whole of the cognominated 
clan, the occasions of dispute were numerous, and the affrays were 
often bloody. 

The remains of Celtic or rather Gaelic song, which may 
be considered as a record of Gaelic history, serve to shew 
that, as manners were not refined beyond the pastoral, or 
semi-barbarous stage of society, the chief occupation was hunting 
the deer, fee, — ^the chief glory of the nation a successful military 
expedition. To obtain a name in war was the first object of 
the -Gael ; an object, if credit be due to the song, sought in 
the defence of friends, rather than in the aggression of foes. 
There was a spirit of heroism in the times ; and the warlike 
fame of the Highlander, whether aboriginal Celt or transplanted 
Goth, was high in this age of chivalry. Fingal was renowned ; 
and whoever Fingal may have been, or in whatever age he 
may have lived, it would be captious to maintain that he had 
not a real existence. Ossian was a poet with a warrior’s mind 
and a hero’s spirit. He was original as a poet; his pictures 
are drawn from life. The pieces which go under his name bear 
internal evidence of antiquity, and undeniable evidence of a poe- 
tical genius of the first order. The date cannot be fixed; but, 
from the whole of the circumstances comiected with the story, 
it is more reasonably referred to the inroads of the inigTatoiy 
warlike tribes who inundated Europe at an early period of the 
Christian era, than to the inyasion of Roman armies. As the 
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date is unknown, and the objects not so precisely defined that 
they can be distinctly traced, the songs of Ossian haye been con- 
sidered by some as a fabrication of recent times : there has been 
controversy on the subject — and it has not been altogether libe- 
rally conducted. The opinion of genuineness has been maintained 
with marks of prejudiced zeal — not investigated with the humility 
of candour. It has been impugned by ignorance, chiefly by the 
authority of a book-learned man, who had no knowledge of the 
subject, and little knowledge of human nature in its simple state. 
It is no proof that the poems ascribed to Ossian are the %vork 
of Mr. Macpherson, because they were not committed to writing 
until recent times. The history of Arab literature, and what is 
known of Arab manners, is sufficiently illustrative of the possi- 
bility of what the advocates of the genuineness of the poems 
assume. The finest of Arab poetry w^as composed by men who 
could neither write nor read. The fact, that the published poems 
might have been better translated in some points than they 
actually are translated, is an argument of weight in favour of the 
opinion of high antiquity, while the fact, that the translator has 
not always hit the precise meaning of the Gaelic, may be deemed 
conclusive of the assumption; for it can scarcely be supposed 
that the translator would mistake himself. The proof or disproof 
of the genuineness of Ossiaifls poems does not belong to this 
place ; but the question is interesting generally, and, as it bears 
directly on the military character of the Highlanders, it is here 
adverted to. The picture of life there drawn is primitive ; the 
characters of the actors are simple and warlike ; the sentiments 
are generous and noble, and they are not merely ideal. Charac- 
ters not unlike those which embellish the poems alluded to, 
occiuTed occasionally in the last century among native High- 
landers. They were considered, and will continue to be con- 
sidered by the children of luxury, as characters of romance ; 
they are notwithstanding real, and resemblances are not alto- 
gether imknowm to the writer. 

The clans who possessed the north and western parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland do not appear to have owed unconditional 
submission to the Scottish crown. The different chiefs possessed 
a species of independence in their several districts ; and, until 
lately, they had jurisdiction in life and death over their vassals. 
The interests of neighbouring clans frequently clashed with one 
another; and, as the chiefs had pride and jealousy to excess, 
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tEey went to war witli other chiefs as lord or sovereign, without 
permission of the king of the low country. As they possessed 
a species of sovereignty in their domain, they maintained an 
appearance of state and dignity, such as is assumed by sovereigns 
in other parts of the world. They seem to have resembled Arab 
chiefs in history and character ; but they were less simple. The 
exterior of the people was rude ; the mind had a tone of high 
elevation. The chief displayed more or less of sovereign pomp 
in Ms castle, and frequently not less of despotism than the czar 
of Muscovy. The Highlander of all classes is noted for hospi- 
tality, generosity, and friendship, where he is a friend. The 
submission of the common Highlander to the chief of the clan 
was perfect in past times ; but it was not the servility of a slave 
in fear of the whip ; it was the attachment of a son to a father, 
accompanied with reverence for authority from preeminence of 
station. The clan was supposed to be of one blood; and, as 
such, it was held together by one bond. All the members of 
the clan owed submission to the chief; but to no power, in their 
own idea, superior to the chief. The meanest subject of the 
clan considered the cause of the chief as the cause of himself, 
and his own cause as that of the chief; they were thus one. 
The idea of this reciprocal action and reaction was fostered with 
pride; and, under this idea, the warlike onset of Highlanders, 
as stimulated by resentment and cemented by sympathy from 
blood, was impetuous as a torrent from the mountain, not to be 
resisted by common means of defence. Besides the connexion 
and union from common blood, the tones of the bagpipe, a 
musical instrument in some manner peculiar to the Highlanders 
of Scotland, were singularly powerful in rousing and in supporting 
courage in the conflict of battle. The tones of the bagpipe 
penetrate to the inmost fibres of the frame, and rivet, so to speak, 
the whole action of the soul of a Highlander to one point ; hence 
a charge to battle, sounded in pihracli^ absorbs all the distracting 
cares and selfish sensibilities denominated fears, inflames the 
courage to enthusiasm, and renders a common man a hero. 

The Highlanders of Scotland, who are differently dressed, 
differently armed, and speak a different language from the iiilia- 
bitants of the low country, have some striking peculiarities in their 
character. Their origin is obscure ; and their early history is only 
loaown in their own traditionary songs. The form of dress, and 
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tlie distinction of colours in the dress of the different clans, indi- 
cate something beyond savage life, something of arrangement 
which marks the reflecting and analyzing mincL The arms, 
armour, and mode of warlike attack, are peculiar. The arms and 
armour are well contrived for execution or defence, the mode 
of applying them impressive — almost irresistible. The language 
of the Highlanders and of the Irish has the same base; the 
Welch is only remotely allied with it. The proper elucidation 
of the subject is beyond the author’s attainment ; but he thinks 
it not improbable that the Gaelic or Erse, as now spoken, is a 
language of invaders, not the Celtic or language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. The supposition is 
arbitrary ; but it is supported l^y arguments which are not without 
\veight. The inequality in size, the difference in form and con- 
figuration among the different members of the same nominal clan, 
render it more than probable that the west Highlands of Scotland 
received, at a remote but unascertained period, a body of foreign- 
ers, who, rendering themselves lords of the soil by force of arms, 
absorbed the aboriginal inhabitants into their mass, and, in the 
course of time, honoured them with their own name, and perhaps 
their own language. The clan is different in itself. One part 
is military excellence^ carrying in its mien the character of 
a soldier; the other is not military in appearance; but it is 
shrewd, intelligent of things which fall under its eye, and pene- 
trated by a second sight as it were, into the interior of men and 
things; it is thus adroit in espionage or deception, particularly 
such as is practised in partizan war. Some of the Highlanders 
are tall and erect, of great muscular power, of a dignified and 
majestic air — ^the elite it were of the Gothic race ; others are 
of comparative low st^ure, compact and firmly knit in their joints, 
hardy in bodily frame, but without grace or elegance in manner 
and movement. The countenance of the higher class of High- 
landers is for the most part strongly marked as a warlil^e coun- 
tenance: the face is broad, the cheek-bones high, the visage 
manly— stern rather than comely. The featmes are often harsh, 
and the skin is coarse, as much exposed to wcyber. But though 
the Highlander, gentleman or gilly, be not^ smooth, plump, 
and polished, as his southern neighhour, the enseinhle of the 
figure commands attention and indicates character. He is the 
Adonis of the military field, not of the royal drawing-room. The 
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limbs of tlie HigUander are strong and sinewj, the frame hardy, 
and of great physical power in proportion to size. He endures 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, with patience; in other words, he has 
an elasticity or pride of mind which does not feel hardship, or 
wliich refuses to complain of it. The air of the gentleman is 
ordinarily majestic ; the air and gait of the gilly has no artificial 
grace. He walks with a bended knee, and not gracefully ; but 
his movement has energy, and, between walking and trotting 
and an interchange of pace, he performs long journeys with facility, 
particularly on broken and irregular grounds, such as he has been 
accustomed to traverse in his native country. 

The Higlilander possesses courage in a preeminent degree; 
and, with courage, he possesses other qualities which are valuable 
in war. These qualities may be supposed to be the product of 
circumstances, namely, local situation, state of society, and 
national institutions, which ingraft peculiarities on the habit by 
long custom. The Highlanders, divided into clans, collected into 
glens or valleys, and clustered on the banks of streams and rivulets 
in huts or cottages, are intimately united with one another by 
circumstances of locality as well as community of blood. The 
friendships are warm, even ardent — ^the enmities and resentments 
are strong. Objects are little varied in the circumscribed scene 
where they dwell ; but those which do present make deep impres- 
sion by frequent repetition. As often repeated, they ingraft a 
habit on the constitution, which has to a certain extent the 
power of a law of Nature ; and hence the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, born and reared under the circumstances stated, marshalled 
for action by clans according to ancient usage, led into action 
by chiefs who possess confidence from an opinion of knowledge, 
and love from the influence of blood, may be calculated upon as 
returning victorious, or dying in the grasp of the enemy. Scotch 
Highlanders have a courage devoted to honour ; but they have an 
impetuosity which, if not well understood and skilfully directed, is 
liable to commit them to error. The Scotch fight individually 
as if the cause were their own — ^not as if it were the cause of 
a commander only— and they fight impassioned. Whether train- 
ing and discipline will be capable of bringing them in time to the 
apathy of Herman soldiers, further experience may determine; 
but Scotch Highlanders are now impetuous, and, if they fail to 
accomplish their object, they cannot be withdrawn from it like 
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those who fight a battle by the job. The object of acquisition 
or conquest strikes the Highlander's eye direct : his eye is fixed 
upon it, he rushes towards it, seizes it, and proclaims victory ■with 
exultation. The cause of action is thus prominent in the High- 
lander's mind, it determines his course and whets his courage. 
If the cause be hidden from the view by contingence^ or guarded, 
from the grasp by unsurmoimtable obstacle, the movement stag- 
nates, recoils, and does not often recoil by the rule of tactic. 
The object being lost, the mind becomes blank, the steps retro- 
grade, and sometimes assume tbe retrograde of flight. The 
character of ardour belongs to Highland troops, and, as ardour 
is liable to compromise their safety, it is the duty of the officer 
who commands an army or division of Highlanders to study, so 
as to know and estimate effect, and not, through ignorance, mis- 
apply means, or misplace instruments, and thereby concert his 
own misfortune and the ruin of others. If ardour to close with 
the enemy be the characteristic of Highlanders, it is evident that 
Highlanders, as acting with armies, are not troops to be employed 
in masked manoeuvres, demonstrations and encounters with a view 
to diversion, without a perfect knowledge of the purpose ; and, as 
this is the case, it ought to be a rule perhaps in the general's 
arrangements never to bring Highlanders under fire in the field, 
where they are precluded by circumstances from extinguishing it 
by the bayonet. The Highlander does not sustain a distant fire 
with coolness, or retire with temper from an enterprize to which 
his front has been turned. He may be trusted to cover a retreat, 
difficult and dangerous as it may be, if such duty be assigned 
to him as a duty of honour and distinction ; a retreat, in failure 
of an enterprize of his own, is likely, under liis own management, 
to degenerate into a rout. But though this be true, it may 
still be observed that, even under failure from their own error, 
a note of \h.Qpilrac]i^ or a word which strikes a spring of national 
feeling, not unfrequently arrests the retrograde, stimulates to 
forward movement, and infuses an energy into the arm, which 
washes out, in the blood of the enemy, the stain of momentary 
forgetfulness. The Highlander upon the whole is a soldier of 
the first quality; but, as abeady said, he requires to see his 
object fully, and to come into contact with it in all its extent. 
He then feels the impression of his duty through a channel which 
he understands^ aiid he acts consistently in consequence of that 
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impression; that is, in consequence of the impulse of his own 
internal sentiment, rather than the external impulse of the eom- 
iiiand of another. It is a fact, and it is often verified in expe- 
rience, that where the enemy is before the Highlander and nearly 
in contact with him, the authority of the officer is in a manner 
null; the duty is notwithstanding done, and well done, by the 
impulses of natural instinct. 

Different nations have different excellences, or different defects, 
in their warlike character. Some excel in the use of missile 
wmpons; the excellence of the Highlander lies in close combat 
with the naked point. Close charge was his ancient mode of 
attack ; and he still charges with more impetuosity, or sustains 
the charge with more firmness; that is, disputes the ground with 
more obstinacy than almost any other man in Europe, presump- 
tively from impressions ingrafted on organism by national custom. 
Some nations, who sustain the distant combat with courage, turn 
with fear from the countenance of an enraged enemy. The High- 
lander advances towards his antagonist with ardour; and, if 
circumstances permit him to grasp him, as man grasps with man, 
his courage is assured. 

The Highlanders are social in private life — convivial even to 
excess. The enterprizes of war are the more common themes 
in their intercourse ; and, as the annals of the clans are full of 
martial achievement, the conversation rarely languishes. High- 
landers are remarkable for a spirit of inquisitiveness ; and they 
have strong memories of historical events. The language of the 
peasant Highlander is animated and impressive as the language 
of those who possess the poetic mind ; historical relation is in 
fact a living picture, even of things long past; insomuch that 
the act of a hundred years woulA seem only to have past yester- 
day, and that the narrator had been present in the scene. It 
may be remarked, that where animal sense is not distracted by 
the presentation of various and fleeting objects soliciting sensual 
enjoyment, common impressions make a deep indent, and ideas 
grow up and acquire strength in correspondence with the cha- 
racter of the indent. The Highlanders, who look upon war and 
the enterprizes of war with interest, seem to acquire instinctive 
ideas of the militaiy art. The germ of education is scattered 
everywhere ; and, as the Highlanders have strong conception, 
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and a great desire to leam, they take lessons from what they 
accidentally hear and see ; and they actually attain, in the comse 
of their lives, to a higher scale in military sagacity than any 
other people in the kingdom, or perhaps than any other peasant 
people in Europe, 

Besides the social habit and military bias conspicuous among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, the close union of 
society which exists in the glens and valleys encom-ages a close 
and intimate love between the sexes. Love was a comparative y 
pm-e sentiment in the early or pastoral age ; it was ardent and 
romantic, not gross and licentious, as the love of mercenary manu- 
facturers or the roving sons of commerce. The name of warlike 
glory was the leading passion of the Highland youth : hunting 
the deer, martial music, love and song, and the pleasures of the 
shell, were the principal occupations of life. The scene of High- 
land festivity was simple ; the enjoyment often went to^ not or 
excess ; the manner was rude, the sentiment of the mind was 
elevated and often refined. The different branches of the clan, 
as united by blood, paid a submissive devotion to the chief. The 
Akiftf regarded the remoter branches of the clan as parts of him- 
self; and on this ground, he held the whole together by the bond 
of affection, not less than by the constraint of authority. The 
population of the Highlands of Scotland consisted at one time 
of independent tribes. The ideal interest of the tribes often 
clashed. Feuds arose ; war was the consequence of feud ; and the 
Highlands were thus a scene of blood on many occasions. The 
Scotch Highlanders are brave individually, and the clan is inti- 
mately united with itself; but, as different clans are jealous of 
each other, it is not easy to assure a joint and cordial co-operation 
in enterprises that are of complicated execution. The lebellion 
of the year 1745 , . which was the greatest affair the Highlanders 
ever undertook, and the most important that a people could 
be supposed to undertake, appears to have been defeated by the 
jealoiiies and insulated views of the chiefs of different tribes. 
The enterprize was hazardous in itself. It was exposed to numer- 
ous causes of counteraction; and it was not shielded by that 
. prominent force of character in the leader which sinks individual 
interests in a general object. The Prince had many amiable 
traits of character as a gentleman ; but he was neither a general 
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nor a hero in the field, and he was particularly deficient in that 
impenetrability of mind which is indispensable to the chief of a 
desperate undertaking. 

The Highlanders were considered, in relation to their southern 
neighbours, as freebooters given to spoil and plunder; and the 
charge had some appearance of truth at one period of their 
history. The Lowlanders were held by them in the light of 
hostile people ; and it was not comprehended in the creed 
of the Highlanders, more than in the creed of other people in 
Europe at the time, to abstain from the property of those 
whom they regarded as their enemies, or only as equivocal 
friends. They levied contributions on the Lowlands on some 
occasions, and they committed outrages on others; but, though 
they did this in cases that were not always justifiable, even ac- 
cording to the constitution of civil society at the time, their 
conduct in the year 1745 proves distinctly that they are neither 
a ferocious nor a cruel people. No troops ever, perhaps, traversed 
a country which might be deemed hostile, leaving so few traces 
of outrage behind them as were left by the Highlanders in the 
year 1745. They are better known at the present time than they 
were then, and they are known to be eminent for honesty and 
fidelity where confidence is given to them. They possess exalted 
notions of honour, warm friendships, and much national pride. 
Their ideas are comparatively few, but their conceptions are 
strong and correct ; and certain classes of them have a sagacity 
and penetration in things connected with war, which exceeds the 
common measure of sagacity among most other nations. The 
sentiment of the HigHander is radical — ^a principle in the consti- 
tution of his nature. He may be said to have a patriarchal edu- 
cation, and he is attached to kingly power with a blind devotion. 
He is repugnant from republicanism ; in short, he is a soldier 
who looks to a chief, not a philosopher who considers the sons 
of man as equal in condition to one another. 
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The nations who at present inhabit the continent and islands 
in the Europeanseas, seem to consist of different castes of original 
people, variously mixed and amalgamated with one another in t^ie 
course of many ages. The difference of original blood is distinctly 
marked in Ireland ; for notwitlistanding the intermixture which 
has arisen from invasion, conquest, and colomzation, two classes 
of Irish are distinguishable from each other by the form of the 
body, and, more or less, by the features of the mnd. The 
aboriginal stock abounds in the South and West. In physical 
form, mental character, and ordinary costume of dress, it very 
much resembles the class which constitutes the base of the popu- 
lation of Spain. This portion of the Irish people is rather under 
than above the middle standard of height of European peasantry, 
except the peasantry of France, Portugal, and Wales.^ The head 
is small in proportion to the rest of the body; it is well and 
<rracefully formed, such as might be supposed by cramologists to 
Tndicate inteUigence. The eye is rarely full ; it is blue, or ratlier 
0Tey— quick in its motions, unsteady and difficultly fixed to its 
object. The hair is usually black ; the features are somewhat 
sharp: the complexion is swarthy; the skin coarse; the neck 
thick ; the chest full and expanded ; the shoulders broad com- 
paratively ; the trunlc compact ; the thigh thick and fleshy, the 
leg not finely turned, &c. The expression of countenance is 
peculiar. It is not open and bhmt as the countenance of an 
Englishman, nor steady and sedate as that of a Scotchman, 
it is the countenance of an humom-ist, indica-ting archness, or 
ridicule at human life, but not easily read. It is difficult to trace 
this aboriginal peasant tlirough his varied moral course ; but the 
course, though difficult to be traced as disguised by eccentric 
acts, is notwithstanding consistent: the Irish peasant has ordi- 
narily his own view, and he pursues it through many windings. 

Another part of the population of Ireland differ in external 
form, and perhaps somewhat in internal character, from what is 
here stated. It appears to have been sovereign at the time of 
the invasion of the English; and it may be supposed to have 
been itself invaded. The origin and history of it is involved in 
doubt and uncertainty. It has evidently a corporeal resemblance 
and a common language with the tribes who established them- 
selves in the soverei^ty of the isles and west Highlands ot 
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Scotland at a period, not very remote perhaps, but not distinctly 
known. It is generally tall and strong, pow^eitful in desultory 
action— not remarkable for endurance of toil. The thighs are 
fleshy, the legs thick at the ankle. The figure is cast in a large 
mould ; but it is not of the finest proportions. Wie descendants 
of English conquerors and Scotch manufacturers are numerous 
in Ireland. They retain the properties of their original ; and, in 
so far as respects bodily or mental capabilities, they do not seem 
to have degenerated by transportation to the new soil. 

The Irish, whether aboriginal, early, or recent conquerors and 
colonists, are, upon the whole, good materials for the composition 
of armies: if they be well understood and skilfully put together, 
they are among the best in Europe. They are not inferior in 
exertion, at least in desultory exertion, to either English or 
Scotch— and they rarely fail in courage. In running, wrestling, 
and leaping; in short, in the whole round of athletic exercises,, 
they claim superiority over their fellow-subjects; they are given to 
such sports of pastime as excite the activity of the limbs, and 
augment their power. These exercises are preparatory to the con- 
dition which fits men for war ; and, as the Irish spend much of 
their time in exercises of this kind, they may be fairly supposed to 
attain a balance of advantages over either English or Scotch— 
decidedly over the manufacturers and artizans of either nation. 

The Irish peasant lives on the coarsest fare at his native 
home ; hence being fed plainly and poorly in early youth, he 
rarely complains of hardships where there is little choice of viands. 
He is ordinai’ily loosely and badly clothed, and otherwise much 
exposed to weather in his native bogs; it may therefore be pre- 
sumed that he will not suifer much from similar exposure in the 
service of the campaign — and it is so in fact. Ireland is a damp 
and drizzling climate ; and, as might be expected, the Irish 
peasant lives with impunity in an atmosphere which would be 
injurious to the native of a dry soil. In a wwd, the Irish soldier, 
as accustomed to homely fare and rude accommodation from his 
infancy, rarely complains of the hardships which disgust the sons 
of luxury ; and he rarely suffers from the causes which afflict the 
health of those who have been delicately fed and tendeily nursed in 
the early part of life. From these causes th^ Irishman possesses 
a large share of constitutional advantages for the practice of war. 

A considerable portion of the materials of the British army is 
drawn from^ Ireland, The bodily powers of the Irish soldier stand 
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liigh on a scale of comparison with others. But though high, they 
are less available and less calculable than those of the well-trained 
English; less firm, and less durable, than those of the ordinary 
Scot, particularly the Highlander. The act of the Irish is ener- 
getic, but it i§ not steady; and, as an act of impulse, it is not 
possible to calculate the effect with precision. The inhabitants 
of Ireland, as observed above, appear to be of two original castes, 
exclusive of the descendants of the comparatively recent English 
conquerors and Scotch colonists. The Irish speak a peculiar 
language, whether the language of the aboriginal, or the lan- 
guage imported by tribes of freebooters who invaded Ireland, 
conquered, and usurped the sovereignty of the soil at a com- 
paratively recent date, is not easily ascertained. But though 
the origin be doubtful, the language exists, and being from the 
same root, indeed the same language as that of the West High- 
lands of Scotland, the presumption is strong, that those who held 
the sovereignty of Ireland, prior to the English invasion, were 
of the same race as those who at that time held the sovereignty 
of the West Highlands. Whether the warlike and domestic 
character was then the same in both is matter of conjecture 
only — it is now visibly different. The native Irish, particularly 
those who are properly considered as aboriginal, are moved to 
enterprize by sudden impulses. Their perception is acute; but 
where there is not a strong object to which the act tends, and by 
which it is regulated, the conduct is uncertain, and apparently 
capricious. To this the Highlander of Scotland, who is firm and 
determined in all his undertakings, presents a contrast. The fact 
is often verified in history; and, as the fact is undeniable, the 
cause of it may probably be thus explained. Clanship existed, and 
operated strongly on morals and manners in the Highlands of 
Scotland prior to the year 1745 ; and as the name, or reputation 
of a clan, was the polar-star by which the conduct of the meanest 
member of the clan was directed prior to that time, the acts 
of the Highlander were uniform and consistent, as compared 
with the acts of most other people. The sovereignty of Irish 
chiefs was annihilated by the English conquest ; and if ever the 
Irish had the same attachment to family name and family cha- 
racter as the Highlanders of Scotland, it was lost when they 
became the vassals of the king of England — they then ceased 
to he a nation. The aboriginals of Ireland possess an organism 
seusitiyo to moral causes, which acts well and consistently 
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when toHclied by a commanding cause; but the act is of little 
dependence, unless where it moves under the touch of a strong 
impression. The native of Ireland, particularly the primitive class, 
has an acute sense and ready susceptibility of impression; and 
hence it is that the Irish recruit learns military exercises and 
military manoeuvres more aptly than either English or Scotch. 
He learns sooner, but he also sooner forgets; or rather, he 
requires to be always at the school. 

The apparent inconsistency of character in the native Irish 
embarrasses those who attempt to analyze conduct, and to 
account for human action on a basis of reasoning. The Irish- 
man possesses, as already said, an acute sense of feeling, and 
he appears, for the most part, to act unreflectingly in obedi-^ 
ence to that feeling. The nature of the cause which impels to 
action changes through a multitude of contingences, and the 
aspect of the act changes in correspondence with change in the 
nature of the impulse. This is apparently the case with the 
mass of the Irish. They appear to be capricious; they not- 
withstanding, under a mask of levity and thoughtlessness, con- 
ceal on some occasions a purpose of deep design, and pursue 
it through many disguises — a fact which has affixed upon the 
race an imputation of systematic deception. The imputation is 
not perhaps altogether unfounded ; but, if founded, it is not 
difficult to see in what manner it has been produced. It is a 
law of human nature, that if the straight course be obstructed, 
a devious course arises, as a consequence of the obstruction. 
This secondary necessity, as it may be called, models the 
form of the Irish character. 

It is somewhat curious, and may perhaps be deemed a pro- 
blem in the history of the human mind, that the Irish peasant, 
apparently unthinking and acting in ordinary circumstances by 
immediate impulse upon sense, should, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent instability, pursue plans of deep design through a long 
series of difficulties; or that a people, so lightly affected, and 
acting so capriciously in the common affairs of life as the Irish 
seem to do, should have persevered in pursuing emancipation 
through a series of years, and against a barrier of obstacles con- 
trived by a people instructed in all the arts of politicians, and 
supported in the enforcement of them by an army of soldiers. 

The Irish peasant is, or believes himself to be, oppressed by 
the hand of power. He has some resemblance to the Spaniard 
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in concealing Ills resentment. He does not Wot it out; and, in 
this concealment, he discovers much address, and in his acts much 
of boyish mischief. He conceives himself to be injured, and, pos- 
sessing susceptible organism, he is now and then moved to revolt. 
The spirit of resentment and tendency to revolt is sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower. It has been lulled for a time; it has 
never been at rest; and it cannot be expected to be at rest, or 
entirely eradicated, until a revolution be effected in the manners 
of the people by the introduction of new habits, the accomplish- 
ment of which will be a difficult task, implying a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than falls within the sphere of common 
statesmen. The art of working moral reformation is not easy in 
itself ; and, when attempted, it is too often counteracted by the 
very engines which are employed to carry it into effect. It is the 
example, not the injunctive precept of those who are in high 
official stations, that operates on the moral character of nations ; 
and, as man is an animal of imitation who endeavours to imitate 
what is higher than himself, it would be extravagant to expect 
that he should be frugal, chaste, and just in principle, while his 
master is prodigal, profligate, and usurping. It is customary with 
men in power, and those who are ranked in what are called the 
higher classes of society, to declaim at the vices and bad habits of 
the vulgar people, without being aware perhaps that in doing so 
they censure themselves. The conduct of government is a moral 
mirror to the nation; and, if the history of mankind be examined 
without prejudice, the mass of the people will be found to be 
imitators of its acts, whether in virtue or in vice. The vices 
may be disguised ; but the radical principle obtains throughout, 
and influences the general act. 

As soldiers the Irish are brave; but they are luicertam. 
When intoxicated with liquor- — and it is not a rare occur- 
rence — they are riotous, insubordinate, and often in a manner 
mutinous ; but, with all the disadvantages and drawbacks which 
attach to their condition, they possess a sense of honour and a 
frank generosity of 'character which occasionally produces brilliant 
acts, and sometimes very noble ones^. 


■ in this posthumous reprint of Dr, 
Jachson’s work some passages, which 
were left uncorrecte^ at the time of the 
Author^s death, have heen omitted on 


account of the political and religious 
changes in the condition of Ireland, which 
have subsequently taken place. 
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Eecapitwlation, 

The Eritish. army is composed of tk-ee na4:ions, namely, 
Bnglisli, Scotch, and Irish. The leading features in the charac- 
ter of each have been cursorily stated in the preceding pages, 
if not in an impressive and discriminating manner, at least in an 
impartial one- — ^in so far as the writer’s knowledge goes* Of the 
different parts of the British military force, the English, is the most 
attractive, as estimated by beauty of appearance, not the most 
striking as estimated by utility in the eye of a soldier. It is 
equal, if not superior, in physical power to either of the others ; 
it is inferior in that species of hardiness which endures the 
fatigues that are incident to war. As the English peasant is 
more fully fed, more carefully nursed, and more cautiously guarded 
against the influences of the weather in the early part of life than 
the Scotch and Irish, so he is more susceptible of the impress 
sion of the causes of disease which arise from the CGntingences 
of military service, consequently more sickly on a hard campaign. 
The English is generally open and manly in character ; and, 
for the most part, sincere and true in his professions. He 
performs military duty as something bargained for, and he per- 
forms it faithfully; but he does not perform it with enthusiasm* 
He continues, even as a soldier, to act under the impression 
of that independence, or care of self, which characterizes the 
nation; that is, he gives service to a certain extent under a 
specified condition, hut not beyond that extent; nor does he 
give it without something like earnest or security for his rew^ard. 
He is not suspicious of fraud being practised on him in regard 
to his pay and allowances ; but he does not, in case of priva- 
tions, consider causes and reasons with discrimination ; so as to 
be satisfied when the accidents which occur in the field, or 
elsewhere, preclude a regular supply of provisions, and other 
minor conveniences which are considered as conditions of the 
service* He is then clamorous, almost mutinous, and too ready 
to leave his colours. These are defects in the military character 
of the Englishman ; but, with these defects, he may he considered 
as a good material for the construction of an army, the best per- 
haps in Europe, in so far as regards the operations of systematic 
war. He is capable of correct mechanical discipline, steady in 
action, cool in temper, and generous to the conquered — he rarely 
sheds the blood of those who throw down their mm, . 
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The Scot is shrewd and intelligent, tenacious of his rights, 
and suspicious that he may not be fairly dealt with in his 
pecuniary concerns : he is seldom troublesome with complaints 
relative to the hardships of a hard campaign. He is hardy in . 
physical constitution, eager of enterprize, impetuous in action, 
more distinguished for close charge with the bayonet than for 
regular and distant combat with fire-arms; and, as he fights 
under an excitement nearly allied with passion, he is not altoge- 
ther so merciful to an enemy in the act of rout, as the soldiers 
of the English nation. He is true to his oath, rarely deserts his 
colours; and, at the point of attack, may be considered as the 
first soldier in Europe. The Scot advances to the enemy with 
a firm step and a determined eye. When his position is forced 
by superior power, and the ranks broke by accident, he maintains 
the combat, and fights with firmness and courage as if he were in 
close battalion. He bears fire with patience in the siege : he 
does not bear it with patience in the open field. He is restrained 
with difficulty from advancing ; he is thus liable to commit him- 
self to discomfiture by too great ardour. He is a man of trust 
for enterprizes in the night, if he have proper information of the 
design : he is throughout a man of trust, with this reserve, that 
he is eager, some may think too eager, to close with the enemy, 
and thus not the best material for a common tactician. 

The Irish nation furnishes the other part of the British army : 
its conduct in war is a riddle. The Irish soldier has the ap- 
pearance of being indifierent to danger, careless, and without 
thought of himself. Confusion, like the confusion of a row, 
seems to be his delight; he often seems a playful humourist 
in the face of an enemy, anticipating, as it were, with pleasure 
the effect of the snares of the military decoy that he conceives 
to be in preparation for him. He is brave; but his bravery 
cannot be calculated with certainty. It seems to depend on im- 
pulse of circumstances, rather than on a fixed and determined 
sentiment of the mind ; consequently examples of heroism and 
panic are strangely mixed. The Irish soldier requires that the 
point of attack he distinctly in his eye ; and, in order that his 
good conduct he calculable, it is required that he he directly 
under the eye of a rigorous commanding officer ; consequently 
he is not of dependence in night-expeditions and night-attacks, 
nor is ha of that description of force to wliich the act of covering 
a retreat would be safely committed. The case is here stated 
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as ifc ordinarily is; but it must not be concealed, at the same 
time, that the Irish are capable of discipline, susceptible of the 
impulse of honour, and as such of dependence, as well as the 
other parts of the army. 

The materials of the British army, collected from three dif- 
ferent nations, are classed in corps as chance or circumstances of 
necessity direct, rather than by nation, or by a rule of systematic 
arrangement according to constitutional qualities in the parts. 
Whether such a form of composition be calculated to produce 
the highest possible military excellence of which man is capable, 
better judges than the writer must decide : there are grounds to 
believe that it might. The probability of the supposition derives 
proof and illustration from the example of corps, that are purely 
national, being generally more distinguished for good conduct 
than corps that are filled promiscuously with materials of a 
character nationally repulsive to each other. The question is of 
some importance to be studied and known ; but it cannot be pro- 
perly discussed in this place. The army that is purely national 
retains a love for its nation, and continues to regard that love 
as the paramount object of assuming arms. It has the nation in 
its eye rather than the commander; and, on that account, it is 
obnoxious to sovereigns, inasmuch as it is a check upon the course 
to despotism. There are recent proofs in Europe that a national 
army is patriot — and proofs also that despots dread it. It 
remains to he remarked of the British army as now formed, that 
though it may he reckoned superior to most, if not to every one 
of the European armies of the present time, in the actual, con- 
flict of battle, it is inferior in discipline and steady conduct to 
most of them under discomfiture, or in reverse of fortune. The 
instances in proof are numerous : two very remarkable ones 
occurred in Spain during the late peninsular war, that is, the 
retreat upon Corunna, and the retreat from Burgos. The army 
was in a manner disorganized in both of them ; and the hard- 
ships to which it was exposed do not appear to have been 
such as ought to have disorganized an army the base of whose 
discipline was well laid. The fact is recent and precise; and 
it shews that something is yet wanting in the British military 
system to form an army of dependence, wliere circumstances 
compel it to assume the retrograde, or turn its face from the 
enemy. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Ix estimating the military character of the different nations 
who liave attained a name in the records of history, the people of 
Horth America, who revolted against the parent state, and finally 
established their independence, whether by chance or bravery, 
claim notice in this place. The North Americans were colonial, 
and dependent on Great Britain in the year 1775 ; they are now- 
free and sovereign; and not only free and sovereign, but rich 
and powerful. As they attained independence through war, they 
will probably be held, by posterity, to have achieved it by militaiy 
prowess i on this head there is doubt ; at least, the author 
believes that if the Americaft success be closely considered, it will 
be found to have been owing to bad management on the part of 
the mother-country, rather than to great exertion on the pai-t of 
the colony. This opinion is contrary to common opinion ; it will 
therefore be proper to state the grounds on which it is thought to 
rest. 

It is presumed that the means employed by the parent state 
to check the revolt of the American provinces were sufficient in 
quantity to have effected the purpose, even more than sufficient, 
had they been applied under the direction of a principle of mili- 
tary science, and rigorously enforced in execution. Great Britain 
might have made a desert of the inlrabited sea-coast by the force 
W'hich she commanded. It would not, it is presumed, have been 
necessary to do so ; for it is not probable that many among 
the Americans would have left their homes for houseless liberty 
in the woods. They were not brought to the alternative. Tire 
measures adopted for bringing them to obedience were half mea- 
sures, neither possessing consistent rigour, nor consistent kind- 
ness. Some part of the American people, chiefly those of the 
Northern provinces, Irad an independent spirit, and something 
like attachment to the soil that had given bread to their per- 
secuted fathers ; the noajority, particularly those whose ancestors, 
if not banished from Great Britain for evil deeds, had been 
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adventurers in pursuit of fortune, had little attacliment to the 
country unconnected with its productiveness ; hence it is reason- 
able to believe that it was more in irritation from violence com- 
mitted on property by arbitrary taxation, from hopes of getting 
rid of British debts, or from a factious spirit among themselves, 
than from a real desire of independent liberty, that the revolt 
became general, and that the revolted remained united. The 
Americans talk boastingiy when danger is distant; they are not 
in general bold and resolute when the hand of power grasps 
closely. If this be so, and we believe it to be a fact, it is not 
improbable that they would have yielded to fear, had the impres- 
sion of fear been applied skilfully and with rigour . That was not 
done. • The threatenings were numerous, but they were vain 
words; the severities inflicted were few and partial : they irritated, 
but they did not intimidate or disable. The ofiers of kindness 
were profuse, but they were not applied judiciously. They 
savoured of the coaxing which acts on the simplicity of children, 
not of the generosity which gains the heart by the sincerity of 
kindness : they were, in fact, bribes to gain a purpose. The 
purpose wns seen, for the Americans are sufficiently shrewd, 
and the coaxing did no good ; on the contrary, it did harm. Pro- 
tection was offered ; submission follow- ed the offer of protection. 
The views of the protectors changed; or, safety having been offered 
without a previous calculation of means to maintain it, the pro- 
tectors left their positions, and abandoned the local population to 
the mercy of the enemy. This was particularly the case in the 
Southern provinces; where, by a series of treatment indicating 
w^eakness or w^ant of consideration, the desire, which many of the 
Americans professed to be again connected with Great Britain, 
was finally extinguished : the Americans observed sarcastically, 
that British generals did more for them than their owm. 

North America had not, as a colony depending on Great 
Britain, a regular army at the time of the revolt. The different 
provinces had provincial militia, more or less numerous; and 
most of the individuals of the provinces were well acquainted with 
the use of the firelock. Many of them were expert beyond ex- 
ample with the rifle; but few, if any of them, understood tactic 
and manoeuvre ; nor could they be expected to learn it, for Ame- 
rican ideas were abhorrent from the restraints of military disch 
pline. But, though the people of America were not disciplined,; 
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and could not be subjected to that form of discipline which gives 
success in systematic war as practised in Europe, they were 
almost universally excellent marksmen ; and, with this acquire- 
ment, they were prepared for that desultory and irregular mode 
of warfare which is best suited to the defence of such a country 
as America then was. There w^ere no restrictions in America 
against killing game ; and as the pursuit of game is pastime, or 
amusement, in most countries, the American peasantry spent their 
idle hours in shooting birds, or hunting deer, &c. They became 
acquainted tlmough these means with the nature of ground ; and 
they were thus initiated to a certain extent in partisan war. The 
Americans were novices in mechanical tactic and field-evolutions 
when they first took to arms ; and, as unpractised in the field, and 
not constitutionally of the most daring courage, they had little 
confidence in themselves; none indeed, unless when they were 
placed under cover in a secure position: they were then the 
most expert of marksmen. They did not, with all the pains they 
bestowed upon the subject, acquire equal celerity in firing, and 
equal precision in firing in time, as the trained battalions of 
Europe; but they fired with better direction than any of them, 
and were of course their superiors in the work of destruction. 
Though not daring in close combat, they were not without cou- 
rage. It was a courage of circumstance, the direct combat : 
front to front, was supported with resolution, the retrograde was 
precipitate when the flanks were turned, w^hen the design of turn- 
ing them was discovered, or when a front attack was threatened 
by the bayonet. This seemed to the writer to be the leading 
feature of the American military character during the revolu- 
tionary war ; and, as it is in some measure a feature of circum- 
stance, it is reasonable to believe that it resulted from habits 
engendered by mode of life. The value of the American people 
as soldiers consists in skill in the use of fire-arms. That skill, it 
is presumed, arises from the practice of firing at birds and wild 
beasts in the rivers, ponds, and woods, of an extensive continent. 
Accustomed to circumvent, and to shoot from behind cover, 
the Americans were themselves afraid of being circumvented; 
and, impressed perhaps with the idea of circumvention, they 
moved off precipitately at the appearance of suspicious manoeuvres 
being practised against them : they had not, as a soldier ought 
to have, a face for flank and rear. The prey which the Ameri- 
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cans were accustomed to pursue being a timid prey— -to be 
entrapped rather than combatted by force, courage 4o face the 
enemy boldly was not acquired by the exercise of hunting : it 
was rather perhaps diminished by the habit of caution engendered 
by the practice of circumvention. 

If the military merit of the American people, as it appeared 
during the revolutionary war, be estimated fairly, it does not 
stand high even in partizan war. The Americans were soldiers 
from necessity — ^not from genius or inclination. They did not 
proceed to the combat with a mind inflamed with ideas of national 
glory. They had little of military enterprize in the constitution 
originally ; and they made little scientific progress in the military 
art during the continuance of the contest. They advanced boldly 
to action in several instances; they maintained no combat obsti- 
nately. The cover of a bank, a tree, or a fence, was necessary 
to give them confidence to look at their antagonist. They exei*- 
cised the firelock with effect while they were under cover; they 
retired when the enemy approached near, that is, they split and 
squandered, according to the cant phrase, to rally at an assigned 
point in the rear. 

The Americans, who were colonists under the protection of 
Grreat Britain, revolted and declared war without a regular organ- 
ized military force to support their pretensions, with few persons 
capable of putting troops into common military form, and with 
no one within the union who had experience in conducting an 
army in the field. Some persons on British half-pay, who had 
settled in America at the termination of the war 1756, Joined 
the standard of revolt, and obtained rank and command in the 
new army. Of these. Gates, Lee, and Montgomery, were the most 
distinguished. Montgomery was considered as a brave and gal- 
lant man, with something of the hero in his character. He fell 
at an early period of the war in the attack on Quebec. Lee 
was a man of some learning, wit, and humour; and, in so far 
as opinion can he formed from reports of his conduct in the 
year 1756, he was not without military talent. He was ambitious 
of power, capricious in temper, and disposed to despise the people 
in whose cause he had engaged to fight. Gates was an amiable 
man; but he was a man of common abilities only. He com- 
manded the troops to which General Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga. He obtained reputation in consequence ; subsequently 
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defeated at Camden by Lord Cornwallis, be lost it, and remained 

afterwards in retirement. _ , . , _ _ 

General Washington was a native American, bom in the pio 
vince of Virginia, of which he was at one the surveyor- 

iZral. He was commander of a corps of militia and _was 
employed occasionally in the service that was allotted to mihtia 
in the war 1756. He was present with General Mode in 
his imfoitnnate OKpedition, and evinced mihtary talent on that 
occasion ; at least, he gave proofs of good sense and discei^ , 
to wliich his general did not, to his own misfortune _ and the 
misfortune of others, sufficiently attend. His ^reputation stood 
Merhwith his countrymen on that account; and in consequence 
of'his general respectability, and the opimon which was enter- 
tained of his military knowledge, he was appomted to the chief 
command of the army of the revolted provinces. He ^ 

have been a prudent and sagacious man, patient m laboui and 
patriotic in spirit. The wisdom which he displayed in keeping 
L Americans together under the difficulties by which they were 
frequently pressed, was more conspicuous than tlie force ot his 
militaiw genius in the field. He did much, as much perhaps 
mth the means that were in his hands, as any man could have 
done ; more, it is believed, than many would have done. _ tie was 

more than a common man; and, without being biassed in ^ 

of Americans, we are warranted to say that General Washington, 
with the exception of a blemish which seemed at that time to 
attach to Americans, namely, that man is not bomid to his word, 
&c. beyond what is useful, or expedient in a political view, 
would have passed into the page of history for a most re- 
spectable, even for a great man. The capsulation which he 
signed at Great Meadows in the year 17oo, in which Gieie was 
a charge of assassination laid against him, appears to the wti er 
to tarnish his character as a man and a soldier ; and the at- 
tempt to violate the capitulation of York-town, by threatening 
to hang Captain As^, a person under the giiaiantee of that 
capitulation, and who had committed no crime, diminishes the 
respect with wWch an unbiassed individual is otherwise disposed 
to regard him. If it be argued, that he threatened only vnth 
a view to enforce redress from the British conamander-m-chiet 
for an irregularity which had been committed at New York, 
he was most unfortunate in fixing on the subject of a capitulation 
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for whose safety his own honour and the honour of his nation 
was pledged. 

Green, another of the American generals, who became con- 
spicuous in the southern provinces towards the close of the ^var, 
was also a native of the country. He was a man of good cha- 
racter in private life, and he was peculiar in his military history. 
General Green cannot be said to have ever decidedly gained a 
field of battle ; the event of every action which he fought was 
notv/ithstanding a victory to him. He advanced confidently to 
the field in most cases ; he did not act confidently in the conflict 
in any, whether owing to his own timidity under fire, or to the 
timidity of the troops which he commanded, the writer does not 
venture to pronounce. He retired in some instances where victory 
was actually in his hands ; but, though he retired thus inconsider- 
ately, or as it were in ignorance of the real state of things, he 
rallied rapidly in most, and again advanced with a good counte- 
nance. He was repulsed, or rather left the field abruptly, at 
Guildford Court-house; at Camden; at Ninety-six; and at the 
Eutaws. He could not claim a victory at any of them: he reaped 
the fruits of victory from all of them. 

General Arnold, another of the American generals, was a 
native of America, and a man of genius in the true sense of the 
word. He had more military talent than perhaps any one who 
appeared on the military theatre in the revolutionary war on 
either side. He went over to the British for a sum of money ; 
and his treachery tarnished his character in such a manner that 
his value was obscured, or lost. He was sent to Virginia by the 
British general with a small force. He did something ; and the 
preparations which he had made for doing more, shewed clearly 
wliat he was capable of doing, if his genius had been left to its 
own scope. He was a man at all points—his power was within 
himself. By his coolness and decision he rendered the British 
good service in the war 1793 in their disaster at Guadaloupe, 
where he happened to be by accident on a trading speculation; 
for General Arnold was everything, and capable of almost every- 
thing — as huckster, horse-dealer, or general, he was original. 

The people of North America revolted from, the mother- 
country, and established their independence after a contest of 
seven years" duration. As free and independent, they assumed 
the character of a new people ; and as a new people, looking 

Qe 
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at the human race with the eye of philosophy, or common sense, 
they discovered that it has one common origin, and is destined 
to move on one common base. They considered men as fellows, 
without other eminence than wvhat is derived from talent, and 
without other authority than what is given for executing the 
duties of official stations. The Americans, when emancipated 
from the chains of the mother-country, considered it to be the 
first step in their proceeding to digest a system of law for their 
government as a free and independent people. The author does 
not pretend to maintain that the law or constitution which they 
formed is perfect in all things ; but he thinks he may say it 
adheres more closely to the constitution of man^s nature than 
any other constitution now in operation in Europe ; it must 
therefore be supposed to be deserving of man’s attention. The 
American constitution has a somewhat similar basis with what 
is called the British constitution, in so far as respects the liberty 
of the subject and the general forms of legislation. The prim* 
ciple is professed republicanism, but not universal republi- 
canism ; for the possession of property is the condition which 
admits the individual to be a part in the state. This is not a true 
condition, for the good man may he without property, and the 
rich man without virtue ; hut, as the mass of the American people 
have property, the corruptive tendency of the principle has not 
as yet been injurious to any extent. The chief of the executive 
is in authority only for a given term of years, and he has no 
.absurd privileges during the term of his authority. 

The Americans are speculative, active and enterprising as 
speculators after gain, rather than patient and industrious as 
simple labourers. Some of the agriculturists are moderate, fru- 
gal, and contented with the product of the labour of their own 
hands ; the majority are enterprising, eager in the pursuit of gain, 
and, though professing to be free, not scrupulous to make gain 
by the labour, of slaves. Slavery existed in colonial America. It 
was not done away generally when America became independent; 
consequently, American liberty, like liberty in other parts of the 
civilized world, is only a combination among those who have power 
to apply the persons of those who are destitute, weak, and indolent, 
to their purposes. The agricultural, fishing, and hunting occu- 
pation of the Americans, was primary ; the commercial, as it 
necessarily must be, was secondary. The American hunters. 
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fishers, and explorers of new regions with a view to traffic, were 
numerous and adventurous. If not scientific navigators, tlie 
Americans are bold and skilful seamen. Possessed of good 
natural sense, they observe closely what comes under the eye, 
and, as unprejudiced by forms of education, they make just re- 
mark on what they observe. The peasant is inquisitive ; and, as 
not fettered by the fashions of a court, he looks at things as a 
man of common sense, and forms conclusions from his own judg- 
ment. The American was dependent as a colonist, consequently 
inferior in his own and others'* estimation. He became independent 
and sovereign by a contest in arms ; and as independent, he 
assumed a place among sovereign nations. He formed a consti- 
tutional system of law according to his owm view of right or expe- 
diency; and under that system, faulty as the execution may be, 
particularly in the looseness or chicanery of law-courts, he made 
more progress towards improvement in a shorter time than per- 
haps any other nation in the records of human history. The 
writer had the opportunity of seeing the Americans in the revo- 
lutionary war. He saw them in the year 1798, and also in the 
year 1815. In so far as he could judge from what he saw, the 
Americans had improved greatly both in manners and morals 
since they became an independent nation. The peasantry con- 
tiguous to the sea-coast, from Oharlestowm to New York, are the 
best informed peasantry that any inhabited part of the globe 
perhaps contains. The native , American does not often exhibit 
an example of the first-rate genius and fine taste. The people 
have little of the courtier manner ; hut they are not rude in the 
true sense of the word. They pursue science, collect information ; 
and they are, for the most part, well informed of what is useful in 
common life. They have applied the discoveries of science to the 
useful arts on a grand scale, and with more success than any 
other known people. They are, as new people, near to the root 
of common sense, and have thus a good chance of acting wisely. 
The construction of steam-vessels, and of ships of war, placed 
the Americans on an envious eminence. Their ships of war are 
products of common sense, rather than imitations of European 
naval architecture. The person who built the Franklin (74) had 
never seen a w^ar-ship of higher rate than frigate ; and there was 
nothing in the British navy of that period to be compared with 
the Franklin, whether we regard the formidableness of the battery 
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or the connexion and harmony of the parts combined in the 
structure. 

The people of North America were adventurous in mercantile 
or other speculation as colonist, they are restless and bold as 
sovereign and independent. They open new grounds for agriciih 
tural pm'suits often at a venture ; and they extend their trade by 
sea in all directions. They were industrious, and they became 
rich ; and, as a consequence of riches, they became arrogant. 
The population of America multiplied at an astonishing rate 
after the establishment of independence ; and the population, thus 
increased, became self-important and overbearing. Confident in 
their power from number, they went to war with Great Britain in 
the year 1813 on slight provocation. They made their attack on 
the province of Canada ; and the lakes w^ere the scene of serious 
conflicts. The superiority on the lakes, and also on the ocean, 
was claimed by the Americans ; and it was established to an ex- 
tent that was not foreseen or expected. It arose evidently from 
the mode in which the ships were constructed, that is, from the 
greater concentration of fire, the superior weight of metal, and 
perhaps from superior skill in gunnery — not from the superior 
courage or seamanship of the sailor. The combats were only en- 
counters of single ships. The Americans did not appear to he 
equal in courage to the British at close quarters; but they 
obtained notwithstanding a balance of advantages. This is true, 
and must be admitted; but it is not probable that there would 
have been cause to admit it, had the combat been between laro^e 
fleets at open sea, or had the engagements been yard-arm and 
yard-arm between individual ships. 

The American navy may in fact be considered as a model 
of perfection produced by common sense, rather than European 
dock-yard science. The army is not entitled to the same praise. 
It does not seem to have made much progress since the ter- 
mination of the revolutionary war ; nor does it seem probable 
that it ever will make much. The people of North America 
are deficient in two qualities that are essential to the formation 
of military force, namely, the subordination which submits pa- 
tiently to such forms of moulding and discipline as renders the 
human race a machine, obedient to the will of a general to what- 
ever point it may be directed, or to whatever purpose it may 
be applied; or, secondly, the ardent love of country, which, 
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rising to enthusiasm, produces acts of individual heroism beyond 
the calculations of tacticians, and superior to the acts of mere 
mechanism. The Americans claim liberty and independence as 
the abstract right of man^and do not submit to the first; 
they have no attachment to the country analogous to the attach- 
ment of aboriginal people — and are little susceptible of the 
second* 

The Americans made an attack upon the province of Canada 
in the year 1818; and, from the preponderating force which 
they might have been supposed to be capable of bringing to 
bear upon it, they might have been expected to cany it with- 
out difficulty. They failed, from want of skill, want of courage, 
or want of union and cordiality. The first expeditions were 
badly conducted — committed to destruction by mismanagement, 
or something worse. The sick-list of a force of 2500 men 
amounted to 1800, The form of the sickness was gangrenous; 
such as, in the opinion of the chief medical officer, was occa- 
sioned by damaged grain, and other damaged provisions. The 
expedition, paralysed by this extraordinary sickness, came to no- 
thing; and tills extraordinary sickness was occasioned, according 
to report, by the villany of commissaries or contractors, who 
sold the sound provisions to the enemy, and fed the troops with 
damaged grain and putrid beef. This was said to be the cause 
of the failure; but, independently of this, the general was not 
a man fit to command an army. A general of more ability 
was appointed to his place ; and, under the impulse which the 
new general gave to the American spirit, the Canadian army 
fought with a determination and vigour at Ghippawa and Fort 
Erie that would have done credit to the best troops in Europe. 
The exertion was a forced one, produced by a general of spirit 
and resolution;' but it was relatively a successful one. The de- 
fence of the capital, when attacked by a detachment of the British 
army in the year 1814, was feeble and ill-concerted. The 
design and purpose of that attack do no credit to the British 
government; but the attack shews, among other things, that 
the Americans are not in themselves a patriotic and hard- 
fighting people, A motive of strong force is necessary to induce 
them to do their duty like men-— this was seen at New Orleans. 
The British fleet and army made its appearance in the Missi- 
sippi; and, as the armament was formidable and apparently well- 
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conducted, the inhahltants, according to report, were ready to 
compound for the safety of their property. The general who 
commanded at New Orleans was a man of promptitude and 
decision— not inferior in energy of execution to any general of 
his time. He was imperious and peremptory, and gave the 
people to understand, that, though he had, not force adequate 
to the defence of the post without their assistance, he had force 
to burn it in spite of them— and that he would do it. They 
knew him to be a man who did not thi^eaten vainly; and, as 
they found that they could not save their cotton-bags without 
fighting, they made a virtue of necessity, formed them into 
bulwarks, and, under cover of their merchandize, repulsed the 
British with the greatest slaughter, in the shortest time, that 
stands on record in any scene that occurred in the late war. 
The determination to resist, with a comparatively weak force, 
was an act of resolution belonging to the general. The troops, 
at least the militia, had no part of the merit of it; and no 
merit in the action, except that under cover of the cotton-hags, 
and under the eye of a severe and intrepid commander, they 
used their fire-arms with unparalleled effect. They abandoned 
an island in the river without adequate resistance — a proof that 
they do not fight to desperation where they have option to fly. 
The threatening eye of the general superintended their conduct 
at the lines, not at the island, and the result was such as has 
been stated. 


CONCLUSION. 

The preceding sketch of the military character of nations, 
imperfect as it is, offers some important truths on the subject 
of war and warlike arrangement. The human race, as is obvious 
to common observation, has 6ne general constitution. It is 
differently modified in bodily form, and manifests more or less 
difference in the character and degree of mental capacity; but 
it is still one in its foundations, from the savage in the wood 
to the monarch on the throne. Its natural propensities are 
^milar. Its passions, which are propensities in excess, are so 
modified oh many occasions as to give a new face, by cover- 
ings of art, to masses of the human creation: this is particu- 
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larly coiispicnous in those who dedicate themselves to military 
pursuit. 

Action and reaction in reciprocity is the visible cause which 
indicates the life, and maintains the health of the sublunary 
system. The balance of action among the individuals of the 
human race, called justice ; or, more explicitly, the act of doing 
unto others as you would that others do unto you, is the 
base of human morals. Man, it is to be borne in mind, is 
introduced into the world, the greatest as well as the meanest, 
in a state of absolute helplessness. He has appetites and de- 
sires; he covets and acquires, that is, appropriates. He cannot 
acquire and appropriate, at least he rarely does acquire and 
appropriate, without encroaching on the sphere of his fellow- 
man; and he does not encroach on the sphere of his fellow-man 
without violating a fundamental law of the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Man, as repeatedly observed, has an innate desire to 
extend his sphere and aggrandize his condition. He has, at 
the same time, an injunction in the structure of his frame not 
to overstep a limited boundary. This is so constitutionally; but 
it is also to be observed, that the desire wdiich solicits to exceed 
is often stronger than the injunction given to restrain. Where 
the desire to exceed prevails, the barrier of right is broken, 
the subsequent course is precipitous and irregular, and the ter- 
mination is any thing but happy. If power be acquired through 
usurpation on the rights of others, an artificial centre of action 
arises in the power usurped. The usurpation, as extraneous to 
the constitution, is deaf to reason, and blind to truth. It wor- 
ships its own greatness, becomes tyrant over the law of the 
constitution, and endeavours to maintain power and to exercise 
tyranny by every means of fraud and force that occurs to vitiated 
appetites. It is thus that, where the usurper attains a given 
degree of elevation through art or accident, he rarely fails to 
prepare an artificial instrument, •by means of which he multi- 
plies aggressions, and maintains with violence the stations which 
he had iniquitously usurped. He thus becomes a robber, under 
the protection of organized military force. 

The Romans, who made extensive conquests, and who main- 
tained their conquests longer than any other people in the records 
of European history, understood the art of mfi 
tion, and the application of military force 
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quest, better than any others with whom we are acquainted. The 
form of military training and discipline instituted by this people, 
and to which the effect alluded to may be considered as due, 
communicated an interest to the individual who practised it, in- 
asmuch as the utility of eveiy part of the discipline was obvi- 
ously and directly within his comprehension, at the same time 
that it was impressive on his senses, as an exercise conducing 
to his safety. The exercises of the present time have not a 
similar electrizing effect. The manual or firelock exercise is 
executed with mechanical precision and correct correspondence 
as to the time of joint explosion; but, as the utility of pre- 
cision and correspondence in time is not perceived by the indi- 
vidual himself, there is necessarily little interest in the execu- 
tion. The execution is compulsory, and it is performed me- 
chanically. The soldier is no more than a hinge in a compound 
instrument; and, as he is not well informed of the principle on 
which the instrument acts, he can scarcely be supposed to exer- 
cise his judgment in modifying the act which he is ordered to 
perform. If the attainment of superiority in the actual conflict of 
battle be the object of military training, the temper and energy 
of individuals ought, in the just reason of things, to be esti- 
mated so as to be known correctly to the full extent of their 
value. The exact order of external uniformity, according to which 
separate parts are arranged in the military fabric in the present 
time, is only a secondary object in the true meaning of things. 
Correspondence in power, not uniformity in the coup is the 
base of true military organization. As it is in the temper of 
the parts, not in the uniformity of the coup d? mil that the 
value of the military instrument consists, it is, or ought to be, 
the main object of the tactician, as frequently said, to arrange 
the parts in the ranks according to power and temper, rather than 
according to size and external resemblance. But it happens here, 
as it happens in many other* things, that the ingenuity, or 
rather the presumption, of man counteracts his own design. 
Ignorant, or regardless of internal relations, he acts on the 
information of the eye, and thus gives a garb of order and 
dressing to the materials of the fabric which, as not resting 
on the true base, detracts from union, vigour, and consistency 
in the execution of function. Hence it is that military educa- 
tion becomes vain, the effect comparatively void, or the reverse 
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of good. Unless order be engrafted on the properties of the 
material with snch care and discernment, that no part of the 
eonstitntional power and native spirit be marred or shackled 
by the artificial arrangement, the instinctive sagacity of the bar- 
barian prevails over the science of the refined tactician. The 
fact is illustrated by the military history of semi-barbarons na- 
tions ; who, though inferior in military arrangement, in the exterior 
forms of discipline, and greatly inferior in arms and military 
apparatus, not nnfrequently defeat the armies of scientific, polished, 
and refined masters in the art of war. The examples are numerous 
in the history of mankind ; and even in recent times, the untaught 
peasantry of the poorer cantons of Switzerland, and of some part 
of Tyrol, gave more trouble to the troops of France than the 
regular armies of the great monarchs, which were exact in their 
movements as a machine of mechanical construction. Great 
Britain herself can speak to the fact. She sustained greater injury 
to her military reputation by the people of the town and district 
of Buenos Ayres and New Orleans, than from all the regular 
armies she encountered in the field during the late war. 

The energy of spirit which leads to military enterprize is a 
quality of the early stage of society. It vanishes from nations 
in proportion as they become polished and refined; at least, it 
is not supported in a progressive course, unless by scientific study 
and a judicious application of such causes as, acting on human 
organism, maintain the machine in a state of activity to a for- 
ward point prominent in the view of all. The exercises with the 
firelock, or common drillings of the European infantry, are not of 
a natime to interest the simple soldier. The purpose of them, as 
connected with utility, is not fully comprehended by him. He 
goes to the field as an automaton, to act and to be acted upon by 
mechanical powers, ignorant of the principle on which he acts, 
and the purpose for which he is constrained to act. The mind is 
not interested by routine forms of duty ; and, as it is important 
to success that the mind should be interested, it is useful, or may 
be supposed to be useful, to endeavour to give a new cast, conse- 
quently a new force of impression, to military exercises and military 
forms of evolution, without changing the principles of such prac- 
tices as are laid on a basis of truth. New inodes of military 
exercise interest the individual by their novelty; they even not 
nnfrequently communicate an animating energy to the arm of 
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the actor, which goes beyond the limits of ordinaiy ealcdation r 
they seldom fail to intimidate the enemy as stoking him by 
surprise. If this be so, it belongs to military genius to change 
the appearances of things, with a view to animate one part and 
to intimidate another. But, while this is done, especial care is to 
be taken that the fundamental principles of mihtary tactic be not 
rashly violated. The Slira^pnel shell, as a means of extending the 
range of missile force, is an invention of science ; and it may be 
considered as an important one in modifying the character of a 
militai 7 action. The Cmgnm rocket may surprise the inex- 
perienced: it is a child’s plaything in the field, rather than an 
instrument in war : it may be employed with advantage in sieges. 
The Polish lance, with which hussars have lately been aimed, 
has had advantage on some occasions as an arm^ of offence but 
it is chiefly to novelty that the unexpected eifect is to be ascribed. 
The broad-sword and target of the Scotch Higlilander is perhaps 
inferior, in a correct estimate of the power of weapons, to the fire- 
lock and bayonet ; it was notwithstanding formidable, ^and made 
a striking impression on British troops in the year 1/45. The 
British soldier was armed in the year 1745 with the firelock and 
bayonet. He was a trained soldier, and moreover a soldier not 
unacquainted with the practice of war. The Highlander was 
rude, and unskilled in military tactic. If he carried a carbine 
into the field, he did not much rely on it. His chief trust 
was in the broad-sword. It was his national arm, and it was 
to him a talisman which gave confidence, even an idea of in- 
vincibility. With this arm and armour he discomfited the 
experienced troops of Great Britain, presumptively through sur- 
prise at the unknown mode of attack. The Highlanders who 
fought on the continent of Europe, and in America in the war 
1756, seemed to have acted on the French by a similar form of 
impression, as they had acted on the British at Prestonpans 
and Falkirk. Even so late as the American revolutionary war, 
the Highlanders, probably from the impression which the pecu- 
liarity of dress &c., made upon the peasant militia, were more 
dreaded than other British soldiers. It is sufficiently proved in 
history that rude and semi-barbarous nations, ill armed and witli 
little of what is called discipline, often discomfit the systematic 
amues of scientific tacticians and accomplished generals. ^ If 
they do so, they must be supposed to do it by the instinctive im- 
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pulses of simple nature. The fact is incontestably proved in 
history ; and, as true, we may adduce in explanation of it, that 
wherever art usurps dominion, so as to control, and constrain the 
physical powers of nature to move in artificial channels, the 
fabric produced by such system of force is weak in itself and 
easily overturned, whatever may be the speciousness of its out- 
side. The refinements of polished life, which are different modes 
of desire and appetite assuming superiority, undermine the sta- 
bility of society. The path of nature is narrow, simple, and 
direct— the paths of what is called civilization are specious, 
numerous, and devious ; but, as deviations from the direct course 
of nature, they are errors which lead ultimately to destruction. 
In all improvements therefore in the processes of human life, 
military as well as others, the fundamental law of the constitu- 
tion of things is to be cautiously guarded from violation; for, 
if the principle of the improvement do not rest on nature and 
truth, the superstructure, with all its ornaments of art and 
beauty, will go to decay as a building the timbers of which 
are consumed by dry rot. 


PART III. 


OUTLINE OF TACTIC, OR RUDIMENT OF MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


The history of mankind presents little to the eye of the philo- 
sopher, except a pictm-e of ambitious and inordinate passions, 
leading to acts of robbery and massacre vulgarly dignified with the 
name of war. An innate propensity to transgress the bounds of 
justice, that is, a desire to extend power and usurp dominion over 
his fellows, characterises man from other animals. The desire 
of obtaining something necessary, or supposed to be necessary for 
human enjojmieiit, constitutes the ostensible motive of human 
activity. -Without desu-e life would stagnate, without the in- 
fluence of a spirit of justice to control its movements, activity 
would become injurious to others, and ultimately destructive to 
itself. Encroachment on the sphere of others is unjust, inasmuch 
as it is the transgression of the law of Deity, which assigns a 
limit to the acts of every created thing. The transgression of 
the limit, as it relates to man with man, is efieeted by superior 
force— simple brute force in one case, force combined with fraud, 
and organized by intelligence, in another. The first is the rude 
violence of the savage ; the latter is the product of civilization. 

The art of war, considered as the means of acquiring power, 
or of preserving power already acquired, stands at the head of 
human sciences. It is the science of princes ; and, where the 
object of it is legitimate, that is, national protection and defence 
ao'ainst unjust aggression, it is a generous and a noble one. It 
is in all eases a deep one; for it comprehends, within its circle, 
the supposition of an intimate Imowledge of the physical and 
moral powers of man. As the art is an art of high privilege, the 
practice of it is reserved for sovereigns and their satellites ; and 
to attempt to discuss the principles of it would be deemed pre- 
sumption in a man who moves in the humble station of the 
Author ; he therefore abstains from touching it, unless where 
common sense is permitted to speak. 

The proper organization of an army or military instrument 
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requires a correct knowledge of the constituent material, both in 
its physical and moral relations ; and, as this knowledge is impor- 
tant and not easily attained, it implies a necessity of studying the 
subject scientifically in its principles. The leader of an army 
conducts a series of active and skilfully combined operations for 
the purpose of attaining a military object, that is, an advantage 
over the enemy. As the operation implies a contest between 
opposing powers, and as the contest exhibits a trial of skill, the 
effect indicates the pre-eminence of one over the other, so as to fix 
a distinction of relative value. The act of the general, con- 
sidered as commander, is supposed to be prompt, but not at 
I’andom. He does not ponder on the field of battle; but seizes, 
as it were intuitively; the fit time and place for acting with the 
promptitude which belongs to genius. Promptitude in the field is 
what may be called military knowledge. It cannot be learned 
from books ; but it may be matured and systematized by observa- 
tion and reflection ; while the preparation of the instrument 
tfaroiigli which the purpose is effected, is evidently the work of 
the philosopher who studies and knows human nature in its 
minuter relations. It is from the perfection of the military in- 
strument in its tactical movement that results in w^ar are calculated, 
tience an army, correctly organized and animated by social sympa- 
thies, often conquers with little aid from the general ; a general 
of genius and ability sometimes fails, in spite of his military 
skill, by the mere defect of his instrument. If this he so, it 
is evident that the organization of military materials on a basis 
of science cannot be otherwise considered than as an object of 
essential importance, to those who pursue war as a trade, or 
who cultivate it as science for the protection of themselves and 
their country against external violence. 

An army, which is a military instrument foxmied with a view 
to execute a design of general purpose, is, or may he, constituted 
according to two different views; namely, according to the quantity 
and external form of the animal mass ; or according to the power 
and temper of the individual parts, as tried and proved by experi- 
ment to be suitable, or corresponding with each other. The first 
is the common mode. Symmetry, or uniformity of coiip crmil^ is 
the chief object in the tactician’s eye. The appearance imposes, 
but it is not of dependence. The second (and it is that which is 
here recommended) does not disregard external symmetry and 
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superficial appearance ; but it does not build exclusively upon 
them. The parts may either correspond, or differ in size and 
figure from each other; but it is indispensable that they corre- 
spond in effective power, and that they be similar in temper 
and internal character. If the parts of which the military 
instrument consists be adjusted in the manner proposed, it is 
evident that the act will be one throughout, and that the parts 
will move in unison when they are brought to action, even %?heE 
they are incited to the utmost extent of exertion. Hence if the 
united act, arising from a corresponding and joint action of parts, 
be the object which is sought for in war, the mode of arrange- 
ment suggested in this place is the useful one: the other is 
delusive, contrived for the pleasure of the eye, or for imposing 
on an enemy who is timid, as without true knowledge of things. 

Animal power is not calculable according to the visible form 
of the animal mass. It neither resides exclusively in the volume 
of the muscle, nor in the height of stature. This is an ascer- 
tained fact ; and it is fair to infer from it that if the materials of 
armies be classed by appearances, without regard to the mea- 
sure of powers as proved in trial, they cannot do otherwise than 
act differently under forced exertions. The act is necessarily un- 
equal, excessive in some parts, defective in others ; or made in 
succession where it ought to be of one impulse ; hence the effort 
is feeble, and the end is imperfect or void. It is evident that 
where the power of the parts of which the military instrument is 
made up, is unequal in constitutional properties, the expression 
of the power can only be uniform under a limited and con- 
strained act, that is, only maintained in regular form by vigorous 
superintendence, implying coercion of some and stimulation of 
others ; consequently it cannot be maintained where strong causes 
stimulate to full exertion. 

The defects of military arrangement, as made according to 
superficial appearance, are obvious; and the inconveniences thence 
resulting are of material importance. They would, it is presumed 
be diminished, (if not precluded), if persons destined for military 
service were selected with care, and placed in a military school 
at an early period of life ; so that, the steps and paces being 
regularly trained to a rule of cadence, order would be so in^ 
grafted in all the ostensible acts, that military habit and custom 
would become, in some degree, a law of nature. Under a system 
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of primary education of the kind suggested, the several parts of 
the military machine might be expected to correspond in action 
with each other, in so far as the measure of the natural power 
admits of correspondence ; and it may be presumed that an army, 
so trained and disciplined from early years, while possessing 
uniformity of appearance externally, would acquire mechanical 
correspondence in its movements internally ; inasmuch as, inured 
through habits of exercise to a given routine of daily action, its 
external act would be uniform, and, as acting by the impulse of 
one object, one sentiment only would be excited, and union 
would be cemented by association. To produce united action of 
bodily powers and sympathy of mental affections, is the legiti- 
mate object of the tactician. It constitutes military educa- 
tion; and it is important to success in war. But, nevertheless, 
the accomplishment of it is difficult to be effected in countries 
such as Great Britain, where the militaiy force is composed of 
persons who have grown up to manhood without military in- 
struction, even of persons who, before they are admitted into 
the military ranks, have acquired habits of acting diametrically 
opposite to what is, or ought to be the habits of soldiers. Where 
this is the case, and where an army is put together according 
to uniformity of external appearance rather than measure of 
actual power, a jarring and discordant movement must of neces- 
sity be the result. The discordance arises from failure of power 
in some, and from disposition in others to recm* to early habits, 
wherever the superintending and controlling influence is weakened 
or removed. In a mass of men fortuitously collected, and pre- 
sented to one object, upon which it is a duty for every one 
to act, it is reasonable to suppose that some exceed when not 
restrained, that others fail when not impelled; the movement 
of parts is thus discordant, and the general effect, it may reason- 
ably be supposed, will be abortive, void, or feeble where it ought 
to be strong. If there be any truth in what is here said, (and 
it is plain sense which a child may comprehend), the most 
rational mode of military arrangement is that which selects 
subjects for different purposes, according to radical powers and 
fitnesses, and which so classes them by companies, or divisions, 
that they act in the way which most corresponds with their 
natural exertions; and further, that they be so adjusted in the 
ranks, that the institutions of the fute discipline evolve the 

E 
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energies of all to tbe greate.t poasitle extent » 

"tS irSlteTSfa^n-^^ 

riing to _«,e eon^pon^en. 

■nvpmred to be animated in all tneu exi-ei^ ^ i 

An army, organized according to this principle 
macliine the external symmetry of which may no pe 

but the act of which, an united by inhenint ^ 

united and impressive in battle. The parts joined y 
of nhysical poLr, the tempers balanced by constitutional sy 

pathies, constitute an instrument, which, 3 

correctly, and when it acts, acts m union against impediment. 

of whatever nature they may be. 

As the military fabric may be constructed differei^dj, thati^ 
accordino- to the size and figure of the parts, or according to then 
pwer and ac«y, so .he hndic may he adl™*-.! 
ing to two modes of order, namely, open or close. In open 
oi 5 er the movements are free, but connected in a serms and 
muted with each other relatively -the individual action 
aetic and, to a certain degree, independent. In close order, the 
parts’ are connected mechanically with each other for midual sup- 
poid; but, as they are not necessarily and not ordinarity of the 
Lme precise power and temper, some me constrained, othem me 
exerted unduly, for the sake of maintaining superfci^ umfoimit . 
In one, the individual retains the command of his bodily poweis 
and mental energies ; and, though under the direction of a mditary 
officer, he has his own perception of the object, and some latitude 
of discretion in the accomplishment of the pni-pose wduc.i i is 
intended he should effect. In the other, the individual, reduced 
to the state of an automaton, is a mere part in complicated 
macliinery. He has no perception of object, and no sensibility to 
impression, except tlirough the impulse of the commander s voice. 
The ioint act may be regular, and as such praiseworthy ; it 
scmcely can be animated, heroic, and great. _ The American rm-o- 
lutionary wm- furnished examples of what is here meant, lie 
British troops, particularly the British light infantry, exhibited 
an example of the first. The spirit of the man was above the 
mechanical perfection of the soldier. The countenance was open, 
hold, and intelligent, the figure erect and important,^ the an 
Tr,9rf;a.1 and deterudned. The auxiliary Hessians furnished an 
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example of the second. The Hessians were auxiliary mercenaries ; 
and as such they were brought forward under disadvantages as 
compared with the British. The Hessians are among the best of 
Oerman troops ; and they generally did all that could be expected 
to be done by a hired and merely mechanical soldier. They 
were comparatively perfect in their tactic, and they were regular 
and mechanical in their movements. They were slow — -and they 
frequently Tost opportunities of assuring their object by mere 
slowness. Where they adhered to the close order of their cus- 
tomary tactic, they were exposed to the destructive fire of the 
enemy ; and in firing by platoon they expended their ammuni- 
tion -without destroying the enemy. Whether from difference of 
tactic, or from quality of subject individually, the writer does not 
pretend to determine, but it is certainly true, that the Americans 
were less intimidated by the solid lines and close fire of the Hes- 
sians, than by the impetuous irregularity and rapid movement of 
the British light infantry; and it is further true, that those corps 
which exceeded others in native impetuosity, but which were 
deficient in parade discipline, particularly the Scotch Highlanders, 
were the most feared of any. It is innate individual energies 
of mind and body, classed according to the correspondence of 
condition, which constitute the perfection of an army. If there 
be defect in either, the machine is imperfect, and its operations 
cannot be calculated with confidence. Both are necessary ; but 
if both cannot be attained, energy is the least dispensable of the 
two : the proofs are numerous in history. 

The writer is aware that it will be deemed presumptuous, in a 
person who is not of the military profession, to speak decidedly 
respecting the best form of military tactic, or the best mode of 
animating an army after it has been formed. Opinions differ, 
and modes change according to caprices of fashion ; but the basis 
here assumed will in all cases, it is believed, prove to be a true 
basis. The open order is evidently the order for movement, evo- 
lution, and the use of fire arms ; the close order, the order for the 
direct charge and impulse of force-— -bayonet or pike. This is 
obvious to any one who considers things in their reasons; but, 
however obvious to reason the truth of the fact may be, it is 
doubtful in how far it has been understood and applied in practice 
according to principle. A volume of fire poured out from a 
solid line may be considered as the act of a mere machine* The 





macHne has no distinct idea with respect^ to direction, conse- 
quently its act is an act at random— uncertain, and compaiative y 
Lmless. Fire, as proceeding from ranks in open order i js 
reasonable to believe, will be effective, for it is 
wiU not be given by a skilful soldier except tmder a calculable 
chance of striking. If miUtary aii-angements, and the use ot 
mihtary weapons, be analyzed and resolved to first principles, the 
author can hardly persuade himself, from the imperfect view 
which he has of war, that the principle has been well conceived, 
or that the practice has been in any degree guided by a just consi- 
deration of the reasons of things. To a person who IS not 

initiated into military mysteries, there appears something hke 
contradiction in the case. The tactician labours for the Boh 
purpose of reducing man to an automaton. In an automaton the 
Lt of mind does not exist. The physical organism is accus- 
tomed to execute implicitly another’s will— by signal, and with- 
out impression from the original object. It is admitted that 
obedience to the commander is indispensable to success in war ; 
but it is contended, at the same time, that it is obedience to an 
impression of national duty that properly constitutes obedience. 
The impression passes through the commander as through an 
electric conductor ; it does not originate from him as from a 
source. If this be so, we must suppose that the first quality ot a 
national general consists, not in presenting himself, as himself, 
but in presenting himself as a mirror to concentre impressions, 
to reflect them on every the minutest part within the military 
circle ; and thus to give one impulse and one animation to the 
whole of the military engine. The acts of an army so animated 
may be supposed to be consistent and energetic, for they flow 
from the genuine som-ce. This is iUustrated by the liistoiy of 
barbarous nations, or self-taught peasantry, who combat, and even 
sometimes triumph, over the refinements of the technical art, and 
the contrivances of the mechanical generals of the common 
school. The bond of union is strong where it proceeds from one 
Source, and acts on similar materials ; it is weak, and easily dis- 
solved, where it has no motive except that produced by fear of 

external force. . . n • n 

If union of power be the object which principally influences 
the tactician in constructing the military instrument, it is obvious 
to common sense, that the first step in the proceeding ought to be 
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directed to the means of obtaining a correct knowledge of the 
active powers of the individuals who compose the instrument; 
not only by examining and measuring the height of stature, hut 
by trying and estimating the power of exertioii in all the ways in 
which powers can be employed in the practice of war. The force 
and activity of troops, as properly applied, decide the fate of 
battle ; and for this reason, the degree of force and activity which 
exists in every individual of which an army is composed, ought 
to be known correctly at the time of enlistment, so that an esti- 
mate may be made of the extent to which the constitutional pro- 
perties are capable of being improved by training and discipline. 
As this is the first object to be ascertained by persons who are 
appointed to select and approve recruits for military service, so it 
is of the first importance that it be well understood. 

The formation of armies, at least the foi’mation of regiments 
wliich are parts of armies, depends much upon the skill and 
diligence of adjutants. If this be so, the office of regimental 
adjutant is a most important one; and, as such, it ought to be 
•filled by a man who is well versed in the science which belongs 
to it. The adjutant cannot clearly comprehend the principles and 
effects of movement without some knowledge of mathematics ; 
and, as lie ought not only to comprehend, but to explain to 
others the purpose and design of the manoeuvres and movements 
that are prescribed in the elementary book of tactics, it is neces- 
sary that he possess a distinct and clear elocution. Besides 
mathematical knowledge and clear elocution, he ought to possess 
some knowledge of animal structure and of the laws of animal 
economy, in the view that he may be enabled to form judgment 
respecting the extent of the physical powers of individuals, and 
be thereby qualified to place every one in the part of the military 
fabric in which he ought to he placed. The adjutant may attain 
knowledge of his duty to a certain extent thi’ough formal educa- 
tion. The quality by which he reads the character of mind^ — a 
quality essential for persons who form and discipline troops — ^is 
the gift of nature; and as extraordinarj^ gifts of nature are rare, 
persons who are qualified to be useful adjutants do not often pre- 
sent themselves to those who have the power of appointing them. 
The office is a most important one ; and, if its importance were 
duly estimated, it would only be bestowed upon those who possess 
real merit, that is, science of tactic and the capacity of imparting 
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their science to othei-s. Next to the commanding officer, the 
adjutant is the most responsible militaiy officer m a 
He is supposed to instruct the junior class of officers in the for 
and spirit of their duties; and, as he has to explain to them the 
purpose and design of manoeuvres and movements, it is 
that he requires a higher rank than that of subaltern, m order that 
he may possess authority; and it is further fit that he be of a 
mature age, so that he may have the chance of possessing discre- 
tion. If the duty of adjutant, as here defined, -were assigned to a 
person holding the rank of second major, and if it were bestowed 
only upon persons who are distinguished for knowledge of military 
tactic and acquaintance with the principles of military economy, 
it is probable that an impulse would be thereby given to many to 
cultivate science, as a channel through which they might attain a 
respectable station in the army, without other patronage lan 
that wliich the simple merit of ability gives to them. ^ ^ 

The first part of niilitaiy preparation consists in improving 
the power of movement and action in the individuals who compose 
the army; and as the perfection of that power is important to 
success in war, it is essential that the principle through which it 
may be improved be thoroughly understood. The individual is 
here considered as .a part in a compound instrument; and, m 
order that the parts correspond in action, and thus act to advan- 
tage, it is necessary, not only that they be placed upon a just 
balance with one another in the primary arrangement, but that 
thev be tried and adjusted relatively in the instriunent according 
to "temper and fitness of constitutional power. The military 
figure is erect ; and, when erect and well poised, it has dignity 
ill its appearance and readiness in the application of its powr. 
The mihtary positions are, or ought to be, attitudes of perfection 
according to mechanical rule, so that there be a facility in con- 
centering and combining exertions for a militai-y purpose. As 
this is a plain fact, it is important that the young soldier be 
well set up, according to the mfiitary phrase ; in common language, 
placed upon his haunches in such manner that aU the joints 
and joinings of the different parts bear equally and fairly upon 
eanh other. The form of training, or setting up here suggested, is 
not intended as a mere matter of moulding for the sake of pleas- 
ing the eye; it is of positive use; and, in order that the use 
and end of it may be attained with facility, it is recommended 
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tliat the young soldier be ordered to stand for one hour e¥ery day 
in contact with a perpendicular wall ; and that, during this exhi- 
bition of posture, the joints of the body, and* particularly the join- 
ings at the haunches, be tried and moved in all manner of ways, 
the positions for stability found out, and the parts most employed 
in military action perseveringly practised in movement, so that , 
a mode may be instituted which, in course of time, will grow into 
a habit strong as a law of nature 


To the haunches, as to the common 
centre of motion of the human figure, are 
ultimately referred all the movements per- 
formed in military tactic. As just poise 
is important to the correct execution of 
action whatever it may be, it is necessary 
that poise or balance be studied, under- 
stood, and tried in all positions. It is 
clear that bodily action cannot possess 
compass, power and ease, unless the move- 
ment be made justly and correctly upon 
the haunches, as on a central pivot. If 
the movement have not compass, power, 
and ease, force and endurance will not 
be found in the military act. The human 
figure is erect, when man attains a certain 
point of growth, and assumes locomotion: 
it is maintained erect, or it is moved from 
its erect posture, by the action of the 
muscular flesh. The nearer the figure to 
perpendicular, that is, the more equally 
the various pieces of which the vertebral 
column consists hear upon each other, 
the more easily will the balances be 
preserved under movement. The erect 
position is maintained by the action of 
muscles, which, as they act in succession, 
relieve each other, and, in consequence 
of such relief, the action though often 
repeated, is sustained with comparatively 
little fatigue. The spine possesses the I 
power of a rotary motion in its own struc- 
ture, even an obscure motion at its join- 
ings with the haunches. The shorter 
muscular fibres preserve the balance in 
parts of obscure motion ; the longer ones 
effect locomotive or manual movements. 
In either case, if action be extended be- 
yond its limits, or if it be continued for 
a length of time without remission, 
fatigue, ensues and the contemplated act; 


fails. The first case occurs under exerted 
labour ; the latter, under constrained 
positions. When the body is justly 
poised, erect and duly balanced upon 
the haunches, locomotion is performed 
with ease; exercise is supported with 
little effort comparatively, and the sub- 
ject is, to a certain extent, prepared for 
military service. The efficiency of the 
military machine, the author is disposed 
to believe, best comports with the follow- 
ing bearing of individual parts ; that is, 
the heels on the same line, near to each 
other, but not joined, the toes pointed very 
little outward, the foot firmly planted, 
the knees straight, but not constrainedly 
so, the spine nearly erect, the belly com- 
pressed, the chest advanced — opened and 
expanded, the shoulders drawn back, the 
arms hanging at ease, the neck nearly 
erect, the countenance determined, as if 
bent on a purpose,— the eye fixed exclu- 
sively to a forward point. When the 
young soldier is brought into this position, 
the muscles, as thrown into a form of 
balanced action, give firmness to the 
fabric, an air of importance to the figure, 
and an internal sensation of consequence 
arising from the impression of acquired 
superiority. When the spine is erect, 
the stature is exalted, and a correspond- 
ing sensation of elevation is imparted to 
the mind . ^Yhen the belly is compressed, 
the loins girt and firm, the body is com- 
paratively strong. When the chest is 
advanced and expanded, the lungs act 
with freedom, and the body is refreshed 
by an extra accession of air. The heart 
then dilates with ease, and the whole 
frame is animated with life. The stern 
and determined aspect of countenance, 

and 
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It is one of the labours of the tactician to make the soldier 
different in appearance as well as in reality from the common 
man ; but he is not to make him so by giving him a perpendi- 


and the forward direction of the ej^e, 
which impresses the individual that the 
only path of the soldier is forward, belong | 
to and constitute the military charac- 
ter. 

In regard to the husbanding of animal 
power, it is reasonable to suppose that 
marching should he made with the least 
possible expenditure of material; and 
with this view, it seems to be enjoined 
by tacticians that the soldier slide over 
the ground with the least possible exer- 
tion. The truth, or reasonableness of the 
position, as a general principle, is not 
disputed ; but it must be observed at the 
same time that there are circumstances, 
connected with difference of modes, which 
ought to be maturely and deliberately 
weighed before the elementary rule be 
considered as finally established. The 
step, which is animated and firmly plant- 
ed, imparts a sensation of conscious im- 
portance to the mind of the person who 
plants it; and it is presumed that the 
sensation which accompanies this species 
of exertion gives a support to the endu- 
rance of toil more than equal to the sum 
of the power saved by sliding over the 
ground in a creeping manner. A soldier 
is proud and important in himself as he 
plants his steps with firmness and im- 
pression ; and however desirable it may 
be to husband power in all military move- 
ments, and to form habits of steadiness 
as applicable to military action, it is also 
necessary to increase the impression of 
force, and to bear in mind that, when the 
movement is unnatural, even as restrained, 
irksomeness and early fatigue follow, and 
effect fails. Successions of action and 
rest, or alternate changes of positions, 
are indispensable to the endurance of 
activity; and hence it is plain, that a 
knowledge of the structure and active 
powers of the human frame deserves a 
minute consideration with tacticians, as 
a knowledge of great consequence to the 
right adjustment of positions, and the 


right direction of the movements of 
soldiers in the course of their training. 
If the foundation of the drill be not laid 
upon principles of science, the tactic 
produces weakness instead of strength. 
The principle of modern tactic, that is, 
the tactic of Frederick the Second, king of 
Prussia, goes, if rightly comprehended 
by the writer, to extinguish, at least to 
obscure, individual exertion of mind and 
individual exertion of body, for the sake 
of producing exterior uniformity. 

The Spartan system of military insti- 
tution differs from that of Frederick. It 
is more honourable to man’s nature ac- 
cording to a true estimate of things ; and 
it is infinitely more just. The Spartan 
institution studied to improve the powers 
of both body and mind, and to unite all 
the parts in action by the impression of a 
common object identified with the indi- 
vidual’s existence and honour. The Spar- 
tan had mind and sentiment ; but he was 
not for that reason refractory and head- 
strong. No Prussian soldier ever shewed 
a devotion to the most imperious com- 
mand of his king, equal to the devotion 
which every Spartan shewed to the honour 
and interests of his nation. The motive 
of action was common to the Spartan 
army; the mode was even apprehended 
by the common soldier; the impression 
of duty conceived by the chief was trans- 
mitted to the soldier, condensed and 
animated by the genius of the leader, 
who considered himself only as the repre- 
sentative of the country. The author of 
the Spartan institution was a philosopher, 
who studied and knew man in his intimate 
nature. He knew him to be susceptible 
of the sentiment of honour, and he held 
it to be bis duty to unfold his powers, 
and to place him at a point of eminence 
where he received the force of it. The 
Prussian tactician was a pedant and a 
despot. He knew man only as a slave, 
and he only used him as an instrument 
to he acted on by fear. There is suf- 
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cular and stiff figure, or a rude and ungracious manner. On the 
contrary, it is important to entice him gradually to fall into, and 
to move in those attitudes of grace and ease which comprehend 
force, or the power of continuing action for a coniparatively long 
time with little fatigue; and hence those exercises which conduce 
to this purpose deserve a minute and attentive consideration in 
a system of military training. 

And first. It is not unlikely that the proposition, which 
suggests dancing to be made a primary part of a soldier's educa- 
tion, will be treated with ridicule : it will be so treated by those 
only who view things superficially. The instructions of the danc- 
ing master are calculated to give grace and ease to the move- 
ments of the human figure, and as such to increase the power of 
enduring action for a comparatively long time. But, while the art 
of the dancing master is employed to discover such positions and 
attitudes of body as best concur with the easy performance of a 
given act; so the act itself expands and perfects the capacity of 
parts for the execution of general movement. In the act of 
dancing all the joints and joinings of the body are moved or 
solicited into movement. The easy and graceful attitudes of the 
figure are discovered and exercised as a source of pleasure ; the 
minutest fibres vibrate ; and where parts move and vibrate, their 
active powers expand, and, if not over exerted, they increase and 
improve under expansion. Hence the act of dancing is useful 
to the formation of a soldier, inasmuch as it improves the power 
of movement, increases the extent of the sphere of activity, and 
begets a power of enduring toil by an effect that is merely mecha- 
nical. 

But, if the act of dancing improve the powers of the subject 
mechanically in the manner stated, it also acts by an internal 
operation on the principle which animates to exertion. It 
engages the mind by a charm peculiar to itself; and it thus 
beguiles the young soldier into the opinion that he is instructed in 
dancing for his own sake, his pleasure, or the accomplishment of 
his manners. To dance well is deemed an accomplishment. It 
adorns the man as a member of polished society ; and, on that 


jficient evidence before the world to con- 
vince those, who are not obstinately 
prepossessed against conviction, that 


Frederick’s principle has not a true base; 
Frederick is notwithstanding the idol oi 
the military of the present time. 
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account, the art is generally cultivated by the young, af d the 
practice of it is sometimes pursued wth ai-dour, even with delight, 
by those of more advanced years. The act of dancing is useful 
to the military on general grounds ; but^ its usefulness may be 
extended by studying and properly applying modes to purposes, 
so as to bring out the energies of the powers, and tram the 
subiect to habits of rapid transition through the circle of exerted 
movements, rather than to the feminine, slow, ^d languishing 
attitudes, which have only ease and grace for their recommenda- 
tion. The practice of dancing serves to extend the compass o 
muscular action. It enables the individual to measure with pre- 
cision the quantity of force requisite for the accomplishment of a 
given end; and, inasmuch as it teaches the different members ot 
L assembly to unite by cadence in joint action, it may justly be 
considered as an useful part of primary education in a system oi 
military training. It is a common observation, that persons who 
dance well ordinarily walk gracefully; and it may be added, that 
soldiers who dance weU usuaUy perform long marches with com- 
pai-atively little fatigue. If we refer to histoi7 for the proof of 
this assertion, the proofs are numerous and decisive; but it is 
needless to go further than to the experience of the present day, 
and what is consistent with common observation. The High- 
landers of Scotland are more ad^cted to dancing than any other 
portion of the inliabitants of Great Britain, and they are known 
to be the part of the British army which scarcely ever fails on the 
march. The French are equally addicted to dancing with the 
Hio-hlanders of Scotland, and the French surpass every other 
militaiy people on the continent in expeditious movement. The 
English are susceptible of a more firm and steady tactic tha,n the 
French; they fight with equal energy and more resolution in tlie 
field, but they do not execute combined movements with the same 
promptitude and facility. It is not pretended that the High- 
landers of Scotland or the people of France derive the quality 
of marching and moving rapidly in cadence, solely from their 
habitual practice in dancing, but it is reasonable to believe tliat 
the practice of dancing contributes materially to give them this 
preeminence. 

The act of d-mcing moves and exercises every part oi the 
body, but acts more particularly on the powers of locomotion. 
The exercise of fencing, while it calls forth exerted action in every 
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part, excites and strengthens more immediately the power of the 
arm. Fencing is a direct military exercise which sharpens the 
faculties for the practice of war. It confirms the courage by 
accustoming the eye to look steadily on the semblance of a naked 
weapon ; and it gives confidence, to a master in the science, in 
the consciousness of skill. The attitudes which belong to the 
positions of offence or defence, give just poise and balance to the 
body, exercise and improve the power of the loins, and tend to 
open and expand the chest. The practice of fencing increases 
the power of the arm and improves the facility of motion at the 
wrist; and, while it extends and improves action generally, it 
furnishes the individual with the means of judging of the measure 
and extent of his own power. If two hours were spent in fencing 
daily for six months, the principles of the science would be under- 
stood by a recruit of common capacity ; and, by occasional prac- 
tice afterwards, the intelligent soldier would acquire confidence 
in his skill, and thereby enhance the importance of his character. 
Fencing sharpens the eyesight, increases active po'wer in general, 
tries the temper, and teaches decision in seizing occasions for 
acting offensively with effect, or defensively with coolness and 
resolution. A knowledge to fence with foils, even to exercise the 
sabre and broad sword, is deemed a necessary accomplishment for 
all military men of the higher class. It is useful to the common 
soldier on account of his duty ; it ought therefore to be included 
among the essentials in his military education, for the sake of 
its utility. 

But, though a knowledge of fencing be useful, simple and 
solitarily, to the individual, the military utility, which is an utility 
connected with tactic, lies in combining acts of offence or defence 
in bodies of men, so as to make an impression with joint and 
united force as the impression of a whole, or to resist in union 
as a solid mass. This is different from individual dexterity. An 
example of what is here meant presents itself in the history of 
the w^ars of the Romans with one another. We have reason to 
believe that the individual Roman gladiator would have cut the 
Individual Roman soldier to pieces. There is evidence, in the 
authentic history of Tacitus, that a battalion of gladiators was 
inferior to a battalion of ordinary soldiers, inasmuch as they were 
inferior in the combinations of power which form union and give 
one impulse to a general act. it is believed, and not without 
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grounds, that a single Asiatic horseman is an overmatch for a 
single European; yet it is not questioned that one squadron of 
European dragoons may he led with confidence to charge two 
squadrons of the best, hoi'semen in Asia — apparently from the 
relative differences of acting independently, or forming union by 
common impression and for a common purpose. In the same 
manner, French officers are generally better swordsmen than 
officers in the English army; even the French soldiers are more 
expert in the use of the sabre, and. more practised in exercises 
with the bayonet, than the soldiers of Great Britain ; , yet British 
troops, independently of physical power and the confidence con- 
nected with it, unite more readily to form impressive charges, or 
to repel formidable attacks with a firmness and resolution superior 
to the common soldiers of France. The Highlanders of Scot- 
land, as feudal and warlike tribes, were familiar with the use of 
arms generally and individually, prior to the year 1745. One 
man was more or less expert than another, but they all possessed 
the power of combining readily in danger as by common sympathy, 
and of resisting in union to the last. The quality still adheres to 
them. The Highlanders made, and still continue to make, the 
best charges of offence, and present the closest union in the resist- 
ance of attack of any troops in Europe; and if this be so, the 
fact strongly points out the propriety of not only improving 
individual powers and individual exertions, but of studying the 
art of combining the powers so improved to the production of one 
general effect. 

Dancing and fencing ai’e considered as elementary parts of the 
education of young soldiers. Instruction in locomotion, so tha.t 
the common gait of the clown be converted into the measured 
step of the soldier, is a direct and essential part in military train- 
ing. The trouble in attaining this part of discipline is abridged 
by practising the above exercises, for the limbs are thereby 
rendered pliant and capable of executing movement with facility. 
It is tactic which gives an army advantage over a multitude of 
men ; and hence the military step, which is the base of tactic, 
ought to he fixed precisely, and practised rigidly, without change 
or deviation in the different stages of service, A soldier is sup- 
posed to move only in the military step ; but, as the duties of 
soldiers demand movements of different velocities, the effect 
wanted is better attained through a more frequent repetition of 
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the step, than by a change in. the base of the measure. Union in 
action is the point on which depends the success of war ; the 
chances left open to disunion ought therefore to be as few as 
possible. For this reason, common sense, ^ys that the military 
step ought to be confined to two forms, namely, a pace without 
constraint or exertion — ^about three miles per hour; an exerted 
pace, which, by a more frequent repetition of the step in a given 
time without change in the base of the measure, reaches a higher 
rate of velocity — ^probably four miles per hour. Few persons, 
as encumbered with arms and accoutrements, are capable of con- 
tinuing long without fatigue at the exerted rate of marching, 
consequently it is only to be resorted to on urgent occasions, or 
to be employed as an interchange with the common step for the 
purpose of relief. 

The capacity of marching*^' is one of the most essential 
qualities of a soldier; but, in order that it be attained in the 
requisite degree of perfection, it is necessary that the individual 
be trained to it by frequent and diligent practice. Three hours 


* The length of the military pace dif- 
fers, according to real or assumed causes, 
in different European services. In the 
British line, the measure of the common 
step, in the direct march, is thirty inches. 
A pace of thirty inches is a full step 
for a man of the height of five feet eight 
inches, well proportioned in all his limbs, 
and walking without incumbrance. If 
this he so in fact, thirty inches must he 
considered as an extended step for those 
of lower stature, even for those of the 
taller stature who carry firelock, accoutre- 
ments, and knapsack. If the step be ex- 
tended beyond the easy compass of the 
constitutional power, early fatigue is the 
consequence. If the body be loaded with 
extra weight, every extended step implies 
an extra exertion, and extra exertion 
occasions exhaustion and fatigue. This 
is a fact within most men’s observation, 
and every man’s comprehension ; and 
hence it is obvious, in order that the act 
of marching be sustained with as little 
fatigue as possible, that the body be sup- 
ported on a perpendicular bearing when 
under movement, not thrown off its ba- 
lance by ail exerted extension of the step, 


particularly if it be loaded with extra 
weight. From this it is inferred, that 
where expedition is required, it is better 
to quicken the time than to extend the 
base of the measure. The subject is 
important, and deserves the consideration 
of military judges j in the mean time, it 
is suggested that a space of twenty-seven 
inches is a sufficient length of step for 
soldiers of the battalion, who are supposed 
to move in close and compact order, and 
to preserve a correct line in movement. 
This can scarcely be done, even on the 
smooth surface of a parade, where the 
measure of the step occasions an extension 
approaching to exertion. Light infantry 
have a latitude in this respect which can- 
not be granted to battalion or grenadiers ; 
for it is necessary in all cases that a bat- 
talion soldier, whose value lies in the 
steadiness of his hand, and a grenadier, 
whose virtue lies in the power of his arm 
and in the compact order of his ranks, 
be brought to the point of attack with all 
possible fitness of condition ; and fitness, 
it is evident, does not consist with previous 
exertion. 
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aflotted every day for practice in various forms of marching, 
that is, common pace, exerted pace, ranning easily or trotting 
running with exertion or speed, marching or running on level 
ground^ on broken or irregular ground, stony, rocky and hilly, 
leaping ditches and hedges, and cleai-mg all such ® 

or obstructions as can be supposed to occur m the field of battle, 
might be supposed, in no very long course of time, to bring 
a person of common activity and comprehension to a considerable 
dem-ee of perfection. By practising the exercises here prescribed, 
thrcompass of power in the limbs would be extended, enduiance 
strengthened, and important knowledge obtained oi individual 

fi,tness for particular purposes of war. , ^ , 

The discipline of training for the march is supposed to be 
conducted under the eye of an intelligent person, who has studied 
structure, who has acquired knowledge of its laws by 
observation, and who is familiar with military semce from ex- 
perience in actual war. It is presumed that the exercises of 
dancing, fencing, running, marching, &c., varied in mode md 
repeated for a given number of hours daily, wiU be^ sufficient 
to improve the powers of action in the course of six months 
nearly as far as they are capable of being improved; furnislung 
the individual with the means of estimating his own force, o 
judging of his own capacity of endurance ; and further, of giving 
information, to the superintendent of the training, respecting t ie 
nature of the materials wliich are to be placed in the military 
fabric, so that they be organized according to a rule of effective 
power, and thus aUotted to the services which best correspond 

with their capacities. . . , 

The method of military training recommended in this place 
is calculated to extend and improve the powei-s of the body 
individually; but, in order that the execution of purposes be 
assmed in all conditions, and under all circumstances of service, 
it is expedient, even necessary, that foundations of economy and 
management, such as preserve the powers of the individusd in a 
state fit for action, be laid at an early period, and maintained 
by rigorous discipline throughout ; so that the military system, 
organized on a true basis, may move with facility and correct- 
ness in all kinds and stages of service. One soldier is only a 
part in the military instrument as relative to its great office : 
every soldier is an independent part in himself as relative to 
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his own functions. He must therefore, in order to be qualified 
to maintain his place in the artificial fabric, be instructed syste- 
matically to act separately and independently for himself in 
matters of personal care. The instruction on this head relates, 
in a more especial manner, to three objects ; namely, 1. Cooking, 
or dressing of provisions ; 2. Cleaning, mending, and repairing 

clothing ; and 3. Guarding the health against the injurious con- 
tingences incident to military life. 

1st. It cannot be expected that soldiers should be furnished 
with a regular apparatus of cooking utensils in the field. It is 
therefore a necessary part of primary education that the young 
soldier be instructed in the best manner of adapting his means to 
his necessities ; and, among others, it is necessary that he be 
taught the best and easiest method of dressing the raw provision 
which constitutes his ration, so as to obtain from it a savoury 
and wholesome nourishment. Broths, soups, and stew^s, are easily 
prepared, and they imply the least waste of materials; conse- 
quently they are preferable, and the young soldiers ought to be 
carefully instructed in the best mode of preparing them. The 
acquisition of this knowledge is not difficult, but still it must 
be learned : it is not well understood in the British army. 

The art of military cooking is not intricate, nor is the practice 
of it irksome, or degrading from the dignity of a soldier'’s charac- 
ter. The heroes of ancient Greece prepared their own dinner 
after they had fought the battle of the day ; and it is perhaps 
in the I’ecollection of many who have served in the war of the 
present time, that few things are done with more pleasure and 
alacrity than putting fuel to the camp-kettle after a long march. 
Where no more than five or six persons mess together, the 
dressing of the provisions is a common concern which gives a 
secret lesson of economy to every one, and at the same time 
engenders affection, similar to the affection which obtains among 
families. The union which arises from such association is useful; 
but it is not sufficiently encouraged in. the present times, for the 
benefits of it are not sufficiently understood. The practice which 
now obtains of dressing provisions in a common kitchen, and 
above all, the hurried and disorderly manner in which the meal is 
served in large and crowded messing i*ooms, has cut up the roots 
of social intercourse at table ; an intercourse which constitutes a 
great part of a soldier’s happiness in camps and detached quarters. 
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2na Besides instruction on the subject of cooking, the young 
soldier ought to be taught in what manner he can best repair the 
damages which happen to his clothing and other equ^men • 
Soldiers are not supposed to be tailors and shoemakeis, but 
every soldier is supposed to repair, in a becoming manner, the 
ordinary damages which happen to his wearing apparel Ihi 
is soonLd easily learned; and the execution of it, when learned, 
does not interfere with military duties. In order that an aiiny 
be efficient by its own means, the soldier ought to be taugit 
to depend upon himself for every personal concern.^ He ought 
for instance, to wash his own linen, to repair 
which happen to his clothing or his shoes, to shave himse , 
and dress L own hair; in short, to do for himseli everything 
that a man can do : a regimental bai-ber is an evil. 

3rd It is fit that a soldier be familiarised with the occurrences 
which are common in actual war, so that nothing be new to him 
in real service. He ought, for instance, to be accustomed to sleep 
in his cloak or blanket, dressed and accoutred; to be prepared to 
march to a distant station at any hour of the night ; to be exposed 
occasionally to wind and rain, heat and cold, so that the impres- 
sion of such contingence be not novel, and as such not mjunous 
to the health when it unavoidably occurs; and further, it is 
proper that he be trained and instructed in the best mode ot 
p ppaiup ; rivers by fording or swimming, and without exposing his 
ammunition to damage. AVhen wet, cold, hungry, and fatigued, 
he ought also to be taught, and made to underatand, the means by 
■which he can best secure his person from injury; in short, he 
ouciht to be put in possession of the best remedies for every 
contingency which may or can happen in military service; and, 
with this view, he ought to be carefully prepared, by a course of 
training, to meet with indifference evei 7 thing which belongs to 

the military field. . 

When the rudiments of the discipline instituted for the im- 
provement of the mechanical power of the limbs, and the basis of 
economy and management necessary for the preservation of the 
health of the body, have been duly practised for the space of six 
months, the young soldier may be supposed to enter upon the 
more ii^ediate business of his profession, namely, practical exer- 
cise in the use of arms. The causes and motives which render 
the soldier ardent in the pursuit of his profession ought to be 
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carefully estimated by liis teacher; and, when estimated and 
known, they ought to be kept in active movement until habits be 
formed and confirmed by use. A love of arms induces a young man 
to become a soldier on some occasions, and often induces him to 
prosecute his profession with ardour. But, in order that love of 
arms be placed on good foxmdations, it is necessary that the prin- 
ciple on which the arm is constructed, and the effect which it pro- 
duces when skilfully used, be fully explained to him, and proved to 
demonstration by experiment. It is thus proper that he be taught 
to know in what manner he can best try and judge the temper 
of his sword, the correctness of the barrel of his musket, and 
the mechanism of his lock. There is something in attachment to 
arms which engages the mind and precludes ennui; and where 
there is no unusual attachment, the care which is required to 
keep arms in order furnishes employment ; and as such is use- 
ful. The attention to the condition of arms here alluded to will 
be irksome at first to many; but, continued for a time, it forms 
habit, and habit begets attachment, which finally produces plea- 
sine. A soldier values his arms as his property ; and a knowledge 
of their power and trustworthiness gives him confidence as a 
soldiei’, when he is opposed to the enemy. Confidence results 
from the skill which commands effect; but skill can only be 
acquired by knowledge of principle and daily practice in applica- 
tion. Every man is awkward, and most men are diffident, in the 
use of fire-arms at the commencement of their military career ; 
many are more than diffident. The young soldier often draws 
the trigger of a loaded musket with symptoms of fear, similar to 
that of a man who puts a match to the train of a loaded mine. 
The case is new to him ; for the customary mode of training in 
field-days and firing blank cartridge gives no knowledge of the 
firelock as armed for war. It is then an instrument of death, 
and the inexperienced recruit is not always without apprehension 
that the explosion may recoil upon himself. 

The young soldier, in proceeding to Ifearn the use of the fire- 
lock as an instrument employed in war, is supposed to be pre- 
viously instructed in certain forms of manual exercise, whether for 
show or utility. The real object of the soldier’s study is the 
discomfiture of the enemy.: The accomplishment of the object 
appears to consist, in common opinion, in the superior rapidity of 
loading and firing in regularly measured time. This at least is the 

S 
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- or that the rear rank, avoiding the heads of those m 
discharire its buUets in the air. This is a question which the 
experienced soldier, who is a man of observation, oriy can detei- 
mine ; but other men may he permitted to judge of the prmci^e 
according to which the aim in firing is to ^ J, 

of vision expands from a centre to a circumference. 

™rds in its expanmon, and those objects which stand above 
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the level of the eye, are the objects which are most readily and 
most distinctly seen. As this is a principle in the theory of vision, 
we thence comprehend how the fire of a line of musketry does 
more execution as pointed from low to high ground, than where it 
is pointed from the height to the level ; also, how the fire of the 
rank which kneels is generally more destructive to the enemy 
than that of the rank which stands upright; and, reasoning by a 
similar principle, it is plain in what manner greater destruction is 
to be expected from the firelock as brought up to the eye, in the 
manner that a sportsman covers a bird, than if brought down 
mechanically to a general level from the position of recomr. It 
is probable that the presentation of a line of firelocks, directed 
rapidly and mechanically by platoons from recovey* to present^ 
operates by appearance, and, acting upon a timid enemy, hastens 
his retreat. But be that as it may, there is reason to think 
that destruction from the effect of fire will be proportionally less 
in this case than in the other. The subject does not appear to 
be much noticed by military men; but it deserves to be attended 
to, if the object in war be the destruction of the enemy by the 
just direction of the bullet, rather than his intimidation by noise 
and demonstrations of the regular and mechanical movement of 
the firelock in platoon-firing. 

The degree of perfection attainable by individuals in the art 
of firing has great latitude. Some remain inferior to others in 
spite of all their endeavours to excel. . Few fire well without 
instruction, and without practice. The knowledge how to direct 
fire upon given points is a most essential part of the mechanical 
soldieFs study ; consequently the office of giving instruction on 
that head commands especial attention. As the knowledge of 
it is important to success, it will not be denied that the duty of 
instruction ought to be committed to persons who are sufficiently 
master of science to explain the principle upon which perfection 
depends, who are capable of pointing out the right way of attain- 
ing it, and who are themselves capable of shewing, by example, 
the perfection to which the attainment may be carried. The 
young soldier judiciously treated, and with the example of instruc- 
tion judiciously directed, becomes enamoured of his arms, and 
ultimately of his profession. He perceives that he acquires 
knowledge; and, in proportion as he acquires knowledge, lie be- 
comes confident in bimself. He is thus rendered courageous by 
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importance in assuring that precision in effect 'which constitutes 
superiority. In this manner, ■while the barrel of the musket is 
straight, and proved to be true as well as strong, the lock ought to 
be perfect in all its parts, and easy in its movements; for it is 
obvious to common sense that undue force applied to the trigger 
disturbs the level, and thus affects the Section of the ball. But, 
in addition to the actual perfection of the arms, it is useful that 
the soldier be familiar with his musket, and correctly acq[uainted 
with its properties. By long possession he becomes enamoured 
and fond of it, as a part of himself. He learns, by practice, 
the precise charge of powder which gives the just effect; for, 
though two fii-elocks may be of the same apparent calibre, there 
is something in temper not susceptible of measure or estimate by 
calculation, which considerably modifies results. Hence there is 
nicety in determining the true measure of the charge according 
to the temper of the piece, as well as according to distance and 
other circumstances of the object to be struck, that can only be 
ascertained by correct and actual experiment ; experiment ought 
therefore to be applied to the case. 

The execution of fire-arms varies according to the nature of 
the ground and the presentation of objects at nearly equal dis- 
tances. The first trials with fire-arms are supposed to be made 
on level ground, and the first judgment on the effect is formed 
from such trial. This we infer from the mode of drilling that is 
commonly adopted ; hut such drilling fiirnishes only an imperfect 
illustration of the fact. Military actions do not always, do iiot 
even ordinarily, take place on level grounds ; it is therefore proper 
that the soldier, in order to be properly instructed, be exercised in 
firing at objects on ground of varied form and aspect, such as 
those on which military combats may or do occur. It is neces- 
sary, for instance, that he ascertain the distance on the level 
plain at which he can promise with certainty to strike the object 
at which he aims, that he ascertain the same effect as directed 
from a height to a level, or across a ravine or hollow way to 
another height. If he view all the forms and presentations of the 
object with a just eye, measure the distances and bearings cor- 
rectly, and estimate the effect by knowledge previously gained by 
experience, as he is confident of his power and master of Ms act, 
he does not expend his ammunition unskilfully, or squander at 
random the means on which his own life and the success of the 
military enterprise depends. 
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The subject Of 
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hundred thousand mounding more than five 
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be attainable, and it is economical in every point of view that 
pains be taken to attain it. It supersedes the necessity of number, 
as it gives the same result from skill as from a great multitude. 

The soldier learns, by experience, that his greatest security 
and his best defence in battle lies in the use of his arms, employed 
with energy and directed by skill. Consciousness in the possession 
of skill is the best support of courage ; for it brings conviction 
that the proper application of it rapidly diminishes the number of 
the foe. No defence, except what results from the skilful exer- 
cise of the musket, can be depended on by the battalion soldier 
in the open field. The attempts which are sometimes made, 
and which were very common at one period of the American 
war, to avoid the effect of fire by what is termed ducking, do 
not appear, when correctly considered, to be of any use on the 
head of safety, and they are pernicious by example, inasmuch 
as they indicate and propagate fears. It is an essential part 
of military education to teach the soldier to look upon danger 
with indifference while in the execution of his duty. The im- 
pression is important ; but it only can be made properly where 
there is a belief that the condition is equal in advantages of 
position to that of the enemy, and that the skill in the use of 
arms is superior. In the confidence of such opinion the soldier 
attains courage artificially, for, calculating chances, instinctively 
as it were, he finds them in his favour. 

-Confidence arising from skill in the use of fire-arms gives 
courage in the combat of the open field; but, as the success 
of military actions does not rest wholly upon the use of fire- 
arms, the effect of other means employed in battle is also to 
be estimated and ascertained, whether for offence, or for the 
defence of particular positions. The destruction produced by 
fire-arms results from the skill of the individual soldier, and the 
fitness of the position chosen by the general for its application. 
The effect produced by bayonets and sharp weapons, though 
not independent of advantages from individual skill and military 
genius to direct application, depends principally upon courage 
and union of physical power. The individual quality for attack 
consists in boldness and impetuosity ; the technical quality in 
uniting force by art so as to amalgamate many into one. The 
individual quality in defence consists in physical firmness and 
courage; the technical quality in imiting and cementing force 
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by position. If this be so, it is proper that tiie soldier be 
traiLd carefully, and instructed scientificaUy 
and forms of combination which ai-e most formidable m attac^ 
or most secure in defence; and hence 

furnished with opportunities of estimating and knowing the force 
and value of each other before they are put together for con- 

^"^^The^^Sbject of training, in so far as it is here considered, 

relates only to infantry acting against In 

practised, the field of battle presents formidable ranges of artillery 
and numerous columns of cavalry of threatemng appearance. 
These, as new, astonish and alarm, and thereby produce com 
sequences different from what may be expected from their rea 
value. In the presumption that astonishment and dismay will 
result from the appearance of batteries of artiUeiy and cotos 
of threatening cavalry, it becomes a part of the 
to place before the eye of yoimg troops the best attamab 
view of what actually occm's, or may occm- in war, wkhout rislang 
an experiment which implies a positive danger. lo © ©© ® 

artiUery is chiefly destructive where it sweeps the level sm-tafee 
of the plain, or where it is directed through a hollow way. In 
broken and irregular grounds, the noise occasions pa,nic among 
the inexperienced, the actual destruction is comparatively smaU. 
The fact is demonstrable ; and it is fit that it be demonstrate y 
experiment, so that the individual may possess knowledge on the 
subject, and not in ignorance of things be astonished in the ay 
of trial. For this reason it is recommended that example should 
be given of the effect produced, or that may be produced, by 
artillery on grounds of different forms; and it would be further 
useful if instruction were given respecting the best and most 
expeditious manner of carrying batteries, or of obtaining pos- 
session of field-pieces which bear upon the lines or columns ot 
an advancing army. Experiments of this kind cannot shew the 
exact truth, but they serve to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject. They may be so managed as to accustom troops to move 
upon given points, with correctness and precision, under a sem- 
blance of hostile opposition. 

Besides the noise and destruction occasioned by artillery, 
the threatenings of cavahy and the havoc which horses commit 
among broken lines, deserve to be justly estimated, known, and 
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carefully guarded against. It is a well ascertained fact, that 
squadrons of cavalry, even of the best quality, have 
or courage to penetrate a hedge of bayonets well planted and 
well supported by the human figure. It has notwithstandmg 
happened that corps, of what were esteemed good infantry, ave 
been attacked, broken, and defeated by inferior numbers oi 

dragoons; and this has even happened in the Author’s experience 

as a looker on, under circumstances where, according to the rules 
of war and good sense, di-agoons ought not to have been capable 
of making impression. Such disasters happen not unfrequently , 
they proceed from ignorance oftener than from cowardice; it 
is therefore proper and necessary that infantry soldiers be made 
acquainted with the extent of their own power, when united 
by tactic and sustained by courage ; and this can only be done 

by demonstrative example. x; • 

Three days in the week are supposed to be set apart for finng 
of ball-cartridge and practice in the use of arms ; the other three 
are allotted to laying the foundations of instructions on the head 
of complex movements, whether openly in the face of the enemy, 
or remotely, as it were, and under concealment. Complex move- 
ment is important in itself, as constituting a principal cause ot 
the success of military operations in the field. ^ But, m order 
that the instruction be comprehended clearly, without winch it 
cannot be executed justly, it is necessary that the principle be 
explained, and the practice demonstrated, to the young soldier 
in all its forms by a patient and inteUigent master. If the 
principle upon which military operations depend be clearly com- 
prehended, the execution will be learned easily; and if care be 
taken to demonstrate utUity, the exercise wiE be practised with 
alacrity and good will. In such case, the physical power is 
inured to a habit, and the mental conception, expanding and 
becoming interested in the corporeal act, gives, inasmuch ^ it 
comprehends the pmpose for which the act is to be undertaken, 
a comparatively sure effect. 

If the principle upon which mEitaiy movements are made 
be explained in a simple and inteUigible maimer to the recruit, 
it is presumed that, with the principle in view, the execution 
of evolution will be comparatively soon attained. It must how- 
ever be always borne in mind that execution cannot be precise, 
unless it be effected on a consistent basis, that is, unless the 
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moving parts be arranged in the fabric according to exertions 
pf power, as estimated and Imown by trial to correspond with 
each other. If this suggestion be attended to, the several parts 
of the regiment or corps, as they move according to a measured 
and known step, and correspond in power according to position 
relatively, unite in one exertion by a natural and instinctive act. 
In such case, effect will be primarily correct, so as not to re- 
quire a retrograde or shufSing of the feet to give uniformity 
of appearance to the order of the line. 

A young man, prepared in the primary school for six months, 
practised in complex movements and firing of ball-cartridge for 
six more, may be regarded as a person instructed in the first 
rudiments of his profession, consequently fit to he incorporated 
into a regiment, and classed in that regiment according to his 
respective quality or condition. A regiment may he considered 
as an army in miniature, complete in the formation and com- 
position of its effective parts. As an army, it is necessarily 
formed to meet the ordinary presentations of an enemy with 
its own means ; and, in this maimer, it is supposed to be formed 
of four classes, as calculated to meet the more prominent objects 
in a military action, that is, riflemen, as marksmen; light in- 
fantry, allotted to desultory movements; battalion, or ordinary 
line, destined principally for the exercise of the firelock; and 
grenadiers, of superior force and courage, reserved for close 
combat with the bayonet. 

It is reasonable to suppose, as has been already observed, that 
more or less of fitness for the different purposes of the service 
results from the manner of life of the individual prior to enlist- 
ment. What is supposed is generally verified by experience ; 
but, besides the supposed qualification from previous habit, the 
quality of the individual himself must be individually examined 
and appreciated prior to incorporation, so that the station allotted 
to him be that which best corresponds with his qualities, physical 
or moral. It is left to those who are professedly of the military 
class to fix the strength of regiments or corps, and to determine 
the proportion of the orders of which the corps consists. It might 
be deemed presumptuous in the writer to offer a suggestion on the 
subject ; but, as military actions usually consist of different parts, 
and as the nature of the action varies according to the scene on 
which it is fought, it is obvious that the number and the qualities 
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of the classes ought to be well considered, so that they he suitably 
adapted to the circumstances of the service. 

Eifle, or marksmen, form the first part of a regiment. They 
are useful on various occasions, especially in sieges and for the 
attack and defence of advanced posts or picquets. They act with 
advantage on rocky and broken grounds, in woods and covered 
places^ They are, or they may be, employed to feel the pulse of 
the enemy, to cover those who reconnoitre positions, to harass 
and annoy, and occasionally to impede, the progress of lines or 
columns in their advance to the scene of action. The instruc- 
tion which qualifies the soldier for this part of duty consists 
in knowing the power and proper management of the rifle. The 
proper use of the rifle requires skill; and besides skill, the 
application of it requires such form of cover as gives reasonable 
security from the impression of causes which agitate the frame 
and render the hand unsteady. But, besides position or cover 
in approaching an enemy, the rifleman requires to possess, in 
his own person, a quick and discerning eye, address to conceal 
himself, whether in advancing or retiring; and, together with 
address, the capacity of judging correctly of designs from ap- 
pearances; hence, while active he ought to be intelligent, and 
lie ought also to be prompt to decide in difficulty. 

The light infantry, or second part of the regiment, is prepared 
for closer combat, and a more honourable part in action than the 
rifleman. It occasionally meets the enemy with main force, 
though in a desultory and irregular manner. The properties of 
this class of soldiers, besides good wind and long endurance of 
exerted movement, connected with a light body and long fork, are 
correct and ready knowledge of the aspects of ground and posi- 
tion, a mind of enterprise, a bold and daring courage— ardour in 
pursuit of glory. The instruction which qualifies for the proper 
exercise of the duty consists in expertness of executing move- 
ment and evolution, in firing correctly at objects under various 
forms of presentation. The tactic of the light troops appears to 
be irregular ; but it has its own rules of order. The light infantry 
advances rapidly, and sometimes retreats precipitately. It occu- 
pies positions, and maintains them for a given time and given 
purpose. In short, the duty of meeting all the irregular presen- 
tations of the enemy, of arresting Ms progress, and of thereby 
allowing the battalion to approach to the just point of attack 
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witliout tlie necessity of accelerating its pace, devolves on tliis 
species of force; in other words, it covers the battalion from 
the impression of causes which occasion emotion, disturb the 
steadiness of the hand, and consequently diminish the certainty 
of the effect from fire— the arm in which the battalion's power 
consists. 

The battalion, which is the main body of the army, and the 
power which is calculated to act principally by fire-arms, is sup- 
posed to be composed of persons who possess correct mechanical 
power of the hand, acquired in the occupations of individual 
manual labour. Hence the mass of artisans, as mechanical in 
mind and body, is presumptively the fittest to furnish materials 
for this part of the military instrument. 

Besides riflemen, light infantry, and battalion or fusiliers, 
there is a description of force called grenadiex', which is the, 
reserve, or last resomce of an army. Persons who have given 
proof of resolute mind and powerful body are the only persons 
to be admitted into this class. The qualification consists in the 
possession of bodily power, and the indelible impression of a 
grenadier motto : ‘‘ Victory^ or a grme in the field of hattle — 
the grenadier ought to be a soldier of service, not a lad who 
measures six feet. 

The elementary parts of the army having acquired the rudi- 
ments of military education separately and independently, and 
having been selected, classed, and trained for the performance of 
military duties scientifically and systematically as here described, 
the institution of a system of exercise and movement, similar to 
that which is practised in actual war, is the next and last part in 
a system of mechanical training. It is the part which, while it 
px-eserves all that has been done, digests the experience and ac- 
quirement into system, and brings it into form for practical use. 
It is proper that a regiment (which is an army in miniature) be 
exercised frequently and perseveringly in all forms of evolution 
which occur in military action. Such exercises are useful ; and 
as they are always practicable, so they ought to be often practised. 
But further, where circumstances permit the meeting of different 
regiments, so as to form something like an army, it is especially 
necessary that a course of practice in compound movement he 
instituted on an extensive scale, with a view to extend the sphere 
and to perfect the effect of the military training. Kegiments 
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ought^ for instance, to be tried and practised in marching at 
the different military paces on different kinds of ground, for the 
purpose of estimating capacities and ascertaining the extent of 
powers. When this has been done, and the powers are correctly 
known, the military officer, who, as informed of precise distance, 
and of the nature of the roads and the qualities of the ground 
on which he is to act, cannot be supposed to err in calculating 
the time at which the several parts, moving on different lines in 
a combined operation, will reach their destination; as well as 
to form precise opinion of the power which they may yet retain 
for acting, when the destination is attained. In conducting this 
plan of exercise and discipline, whether with one or many regi- 
ments, the troops ought to be thrown into all possible forms, and 
instructed in all modes of warfare that occur in attack or in 
defence. They ought, for instance, to be accustomed to march 
at different paces, to change the pace at given times, to exhibit 
every mode of exertion which is called forth in war, and to com- 
bine all the powers correctly for a joint and just effect. Practice 
forms habit; and hence it is that, when the parts of an army 
have been put together according to natural correspondence in 
power, and accustomed to move in cadence on all occasions of 
their life, the estimate of effect, as proceeding from the operation 
of an instrument that is justly balanced in all its parts, may be 
expected to be correct and uniform throughout. But, in order 
that the exercises and evolutions be well managed and well 
applied in execution, it would be useful that the soldier himself 
were convinced of the purpose for which they are instituted. 
Such conviction is important ; and it might be impressed on 
the mind of the individual without much trouble, by exhibiting 
example demonstrative of effect. The proper management of 
demonstrative example requires discernment in the instructer; 
but, properly managed, it facilitates labour, and spares the neces- 
sity of employing measures which, without such demonstrative 
example, will still be defective. If the various causes which 
influence the conduct of man were rightly understood, and applied 
with discernment to subjects under military training, it wouldmot 
be impossible, perhaps not difficult, to render soldiers so perfect 
by education, as to perform all tKe military operations of which 
their physical powers are capable with perfect niechanical cor- 
rectness, and with effects subject to correct calculation. Such 
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perfection may be attained ; but it cannot be attained so as to be 
calculated upon, without practice on every variety of ground 
where military actions can be supposed to take place. 

The requisite time for training the recruit to the practice of 
combined movement, as connected with practical warfare, can- 
not be supposed to be less than six months. Habit cannot be 
formed without time; and unless habit be formed, and firmly 
established, we cannot depend on the soldier as acting correctly 
under the various forms in which the enemy‘’s force presents 
itself. The practice of evolution and movement, as before stated, 
may be, and ought to be, performed regimentally; but, besides 
regimental practice, it will be further proper that great bodies 
of troops be brought together on proper ground, at stated times, 
for the sake of an extensive exercise of the duties which are 
necessary in the field, and in order to furnish opportunities of 
shewing examples of the various modes of attack and defence 
which are practised by contending armies. It is such demon- 
stration only as represents all the realities of a combat, except 
actual slaughter, that furnishes this instruction. It places before 
the eye of the soldier an example of something similar to that 
which he must expect to see in the field ; whence, in consequence 
of experience, he is less apt to be startled at noise and threaten- 
ning aspects than he otherwise would be. The effects are different 
in actual war, and in demonstrations illustrative of war ; but the 
superficial appearances are similar; and surprise, as an effect of 
novelty, is diminished by such exhibitions. In order that the 
exhibition leave a useful lesson with the young soldier, it must 
be often repeated, varied in form, according to circumstances 
of ground, and conducted without any other correspondence 
between the opposing military ofiicers, than the injunction to 
attack or defend certain positions in the field, such as, when 
secured, command advantages, or assure victory. The practice 
alluded to accustoms the soldier to look at things in their differ- 
ent aspects, and to distinguish truth from its appearance. It 
teaches him also to estimate the importance of the purpose to 
be accomplished, and it moreover tends to improve his own 
ability in carrying it into execution. It serves, farther, to 
sharpen the genius of the officer; for, as the operations are 
supposed to be carried on without concert between parties, the 
mud is exercised in finding remedies for contingencies, and in 
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fincling them promptly. Hence a certain degree of proficiency 
in the art of war, at least a perfect correctness in the execution 
of all the parts of tactic and strategy, may he supposed to result 
from the mode of training and exercise now suggested. 

The military demonstrations, or mock-engagements, now 
alluded to, are not without their use in the manner in which 
they are usually conducted ; but they will be more instructive if 
they more nearly resemble the reality. The effect of fire-arms 
produces a given destruction in the field of battle; and hence, 
ill imitation of reality, a proportion of the parts are supposed 
to disappear from the ranks in the mock engagements, as from 
the supposed havoc of • the enemy’s fire. The ranks being 
thinned by the apparent operation of an ordinary cause of de- 
struction, a necessity is incurred, and an opportunity offered, of 
reorganisirig, upon a corresponding basis of order. To reorganize 
the shattered ranks in the face of fire, and under a continually 
accumulating destruction, is the most important and the most 
difficult operation which occurs in war. To effect it properly 
commands the highest admiration: it marks the highest degree 
of promptitude and self-possession. It may be useful for the 
military officer to study, and to endeavour to ascertain, the prin- 
ciple upon which the reorganization of shattered ranks depends. 
The cause is obscure; and it is left to the military officer to 
turn it in his own mind. The reorganization of broken lines 
under fire constitutes the highest effort of discipline, and gives 
the most convincing proof of military excellence ; so, if the fire of 
the mock-engagement do not apparently derange the ranks of 
the battalions, with the view of affording an opportunity of re- 
organizing for the sake of instruction, the effect is incomplete. 
Such engagement does not in fact exhibit a correct representa* 
tion of war, and it does not of course rank in the first degree 
of usefulness. It is an exhibition to amuse — ^not an example 
to instruct. 

If the ground over which an army is destined to march in 
its route to the field of battle be correctly known, the general 
who commands, and who is supposed to be duly acquainted with 
the relative powers of the troops in marching, is not likely to 
err in calculating the time of the rendezvous of the different 
columns at their proper stations ; and, further, if the nature 
of the ground upon which the comhat takes place be rightly 
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understood, the effect of fire-™ on grounds f f 

vities and at different distances being previously calculated an 
known, together with the capabilities of the different^ divisions , 
for seizing advantageous positions, and for 
with obstfnacy when seized, the calculation on the issue of the 
lombat will sddom be erroneous. An army, on this supposition, 
is understood to be so organized as to be capable of acting upon 
a fiKed principle. By ascertaining the effect of fire-arms 
fcntLtaLs, a/d in different 
practising evolution and movement, so as ^ 
bringing means to bear with precision, and with all Joic , 

on riven points, the issue of a battle becomes a matter of cor- 
reef calculation; for it Mows a rule of science. Such science 
belongs to the militaxy ofideer, and the correct application of it 
is supnosed to constitute his principal study. An army may be 
sufficLtly powerful in itself to effect a spemfied pu^^ose , but 
if the poJex^e not apphed to the proper point, it lads entirely 
or it Lceeds partially, and by chance, where success ought to 
Le been coniplete and certain, as the result of systematic 
arrangement. Hence, in order to obtain fuU effect from just 
flnnlication it is necessary tliat conditions and circumstances be 
fJ the character ef the « eW 
Of troops be justly estimated, placed in their proper stations, 
and applied with precision in the respective lines of their duty. 
Eiflemm compose the first class of troops. Their mode of fight- 
ino- is desultory and loose ; they cover operations, hai-ass and 
rather than fight a battle. Light infantiy is likewise 
ranked among the troops of demonstration. It seizes positions 
bv rapidity of movement, maintains them by obstinacy and firm- 
nL of courage; and, in doing this, it covers or masks the 
execution of important general movements. Its services ai-e 
preparatory of the great conflict, for it guards the line from 
annoyance until it arrive at its appointed station, m ah its 
fitnei This is necessary to be done; for it must be always 
borne 'in mind, that if the object in view be impression from 
the fiae of musketry, as the fire must not be permitted to com- 
mence till the distance be point blank, so the force intended to 
operate by means ot fire must not be permitted to quicken its 
pace in advancing to its station. It is a physical fact, of which 
Ly man may try the truth, that when the body is heated, the 
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current of blood accelerated by running, or other exertion, the 
heart beats high, the lungs pant for breath, and the power of 
the arm is weakened; consequently the act of the hand is waver- 
ing and unsteady, and the direction of the fire is false. From 
this simple fact arises an important lesson for military com- 
manders, namely, that whenever the main action depends upon 
the fire of musketry, the line or column of troops destined for 
execution ought to be led to its position at the slow pace of 
movement; and to this may be added, that wherever troops 
are directed to advance in charge with the bayonet, or other 
weapon of close attack, the force should be husbanded, the 
movement accelerated only in degree, sufficient to give impulse, 
not to exhaust power. 

The officer directs the application of means to the proper 
point of attack; the soldier makes impression by dexterity in 
managing his arms. Dexterity is acquired by careful and long 
practice. The consciousness of superior dexterity gives courage 
and confidence in action ; namely, the courage and confidence 
which result from practice in actual war. The veteran soldiers 
of Alexander, denominated the silver shields, appear to have 
attained the highest degree of perfection, arising from this source 
of experience, which any soldiers ever attained. They were 
fierce and confident from superior skill; and, as such, they ruled 
the fate of battles. The successes of the Eoman armies were 
higlJy distinguished ; and those successes were produced in a 
great measure by the perfection which the soldiers attained in 
the use of arms. The military institution imperiously com- 
manded daily practice in all forms of exercise; and the habit 
thereby acquired produced a correctness and union of action in 
the day of battle, which could have been no other way pro- 
duced. Force was thus concentrated to be applied with impres- 
sion on given points of attack, or to resist as one body in defence. 
The Buccaneers of America were irregulars and freebooters. 
They perhaps will not be allowed to rank in the military class; 
but, if such privilege be granted them, they may be adduced 
as an example of superior success from superior knowledge in 
the use of fire-arms. The Buccaneer wasted no ammunition. 
He was master of himself, and confident in courage from supe- 
riority of skill, in all military associations, ancient or modern, 
mechanical or irregular, Prussian or Buccaneer, it is experience 
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tliat imprints character, and imparts courage from conscious 
superiority in the ai-t of applying power on given points at a 
.liven time. Such corn-age is cool and tempered; that of inex- 
perienced troops is impetuous, blind, headlong, and hah e o 
mistake and failure. But, while inexperienced troops fail on 
many occasions, they also sometimes achieve tlungs by impulse 
which veterans would not attempt. Veterans act by knowledge, 
and act in rale ; the inexperienced astonish by their boldness 
and they sometimes succeed, through ardour, contrary to tie 
rules of military calculation. 


PART IV. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL MOTIVES OF MILITARY 
ACTION, 


Some suggestions have been offered, in the preceding pages, coiv 
cerning the mode of organizing recraits, with a view to form a 
military instrument of just mechanical connexion in all its parts. 
It is plain to common sense that the instrument must be formed 
by a true estimate of physical power individually, and that the act 
of it, when formed, must be maintained scientifically by impulse 
of motive sufficient in force to excite movement, and at the same 
time so qualified in character as to cement union firmly and 
equally in all. Human action acknowledges two general motives 
as its source, namely, love or desire, fear or aversion. These 
primary motives, modified by the contingencies of human life, 
diverge into numerous channels, and produce much diversity of 
action among the mass of human beings. Hence an army, which 
consists of a number of separate and independent individuals, 
differing in figure and form from each other, not according in 
temper, and susceptible of impression in various modes and de- 
grees, can only move harmoniously, and act consistently, by the 
stimulation of a principle of pai’amount force ; such as absorbs in 
itself, and directs all the active powers and faculties of its several 
constituent parts to a given point. The proper direction and 
management of this paramount principle of human action, that is, 
desire of one thing, and aversion from another, is a difficult part 
of the military officer's duty. To direct it aright requires an 
intimate knowledge of human structure and human character in 
all its shades and bearings; and as this is a deep study and toil- 
some employment, it is little prosecuted by the great. 
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SECTION I. 

The causes which influence the character of military nations 
are various. Some operate in early life through contingencies 
which produce habit; some operate through civil institutions or 
professed military education, which, acting on a basis of reason, 
generate a consistent system of conduct of more or less perfec- 
tion and effect. The contingent causes which affect the mili- 
tary character flow from the following sources: 1st, National 
character as coimected with pursuits of life, or state of social 
intercourse among the different members of the nation. 2ndly, 
Character of the rival power on which the army or military body 
acts, namely, high or low in military reputation. Srdly, Selec- 
tion and arrangement of the individual parts into corps or I’egi- 
ments, according to physical power and moral sympathies, or by 
size and figure only, as masses of brute matter. 4thly, Form and 
character of tactic and discipline as original or borrowed, that is, 
as national, or imported from foreigners; and lastly, mode and 
cbaracter of service, as calculated to condense and cement, or to 
divide and dissipate military energies. 

1st. The semi-barbarous stage of society, where strength and 
vigour of mind predominate over the refinement of animal sense, 
is the epoch in human history most fertile of military genius and 
warlike qualities. The fact is indisputable, so evident to observa- 
tion, that it is not necessary to adduce any proof of it. But, 
though proof be unnecessary, it will not be deemed impertinent 
to give an outline of the progress and changes of warlike cha- 
racter, as manifested at different times among the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, since they were first brought under the notice of 
the historian. The subject is curious and interesting ; and, if 
the author’s powers were equal to the proper elucidation of it, 
it could not fail to be attractive and instructive to others as well 
as to military readers. The English nation, either as principal or 
auxiliary, is oftener engaged in war than any other nation in 
Europe ; and if the almost continual wars between England and 
France for t^ie last thousand years, the wars and conquests in 
Ireland, the wars with Scotland prior to the union, the civil 
wars within the kingdom — ^whether factionary, between different 
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branches of the royal house, or revolutionary, between kings and 
people— the wars of conquest and colonization, trade and free- 
booting in the East and West Indies, in Worth and South Anie- 
rica, and even in Africa, be taken into the account, the English, if 
not regularly organised as a military power, is decidedly the first 
among fighting nations that stand in the records of history. The 
nation is ambitious of power, covetous of territory and spoil, 
and is charged with covertly grasping the dominion of the world 
through a monopoly of trade and commerce. 

It does not belong to this place to enter into discussions whicli 
do not bear directly on causes of military pre-eminence ; but, as 
a leading trait of character ingrafts itself on the habits and acts 
of every individual of a nation, it is obvious to remark that the 
British are, at present, more distinguished fora speculative and 
complicated character of adventure, whether in agriculture, manu- 
facture, traffic, stock-jobbing, or military enterprise, than any 
other people in Europe. The nation which is ambitious as a 
nation, has an insatiable desire of gain of money. Acquisition of 
money, directly or remotely, is the pursuit of all its members— the 
engine of activity to all, even to those of the highest station. 
The composition of society is different in England from what it is 
in most other European countries. In the greater part of the 
continent there is only lord and vassal, or other servile instru- 
ment of luxury and pleasure. In England, the spirit of manu- 
facture, trade, and barter of all saleable commodities, marks the 
national character ; and as that spirit requires a certain power of 
self-disposal for its developement, the English, who possess that 
power, rush to every adventure which promises advantage. The 
mass of the nation is manufacturer and mercantile, working for 
gain of money direct; in former times there was a class of per- 
sons, known by the name of who were in some degree 

free and independent of servile pursuit. They were bold and 
manly in spirit, the bulwark of the country in times of danger, 
not the mercenary tools of an overflowing treasury. They are 
not yet extinct; but they are reduced to comparatively small 
numbers. These were, it may be presumed, descendants 

of Saxons and Danes. They lost the sovereignty of the soil at 
the Norman invasion ; hut they appear to have retained a na- 
tional mind, and a sentiment of liberty beyond the common vassals 
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of the kings, lords, or barons of the continent. Whether the 
sentiment of liberty belonged peculiarly to the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
or, whether it arose, and acquired a constitutional form under 
the compact through which the settlements of the Saxons were 
formed in England, the yeomen and seafaring part of the com- - 
munity, who were presumptively of a Saxon or Danish origin, 
may be regarded as the only part of the nation which, until the 
revolution of the 17 th century, had any idea of constitutional 
freedom founded on natural right. 

The cause of the establishment of constitutional freedom 
among the English is a subject of important research. The 
proper investigation of it is beyond the writer's ability. He 
abstains from entering into it deeply; but he thinks he may 
venture to say, that the associations formed by adventurers, such 
as our Saxon ancestors undoubtedly were, whether with a view to 
predatory inroad, or permanent settlement, may be considered as 
associations in which all the parts were functionary, efficient, and 
obedient to a primary law of the compact; consequently every 
part had a defined sphere and a limited portion of liberty. As a 
body of adventurers may be supposed to act under a law of order, 
constitutional restraint applies to all, that is, the right of arbitrary 
oppression is conceded to no one. It may thus be supposed 
that if associated adventurers invade foreign territory, and usurp 
the sovereignty of the soil, they plant a species of freedom in the 
country which they conquer, and incorporate rather than enslave 
the aboriginal inliabitants. Kings invade, conquer thrones ; and, 
having obtained the sovereignty of the soil, engraft slavery on 
the mass of the people, whom they estimate as the spoil of the 
strong arm. The Saxon adventurers and the Norman conqueror 
furnish examples of what is alleged. William, a feudal and de- 
spotic prince, follow^ed by a swarm of feudal vassals, landed on the 
English shores with a view to obtain possession of the crown, and 
thereby to command the allegiance of the people. He succeeded 
in his attempt by the issue of a single battle ; and leaving suc- 
ceeded, he extinguished for a time the exercise of constitutional 
freedom in England. The Norman officers became feudal lords ; 
the inferior soldiery feudal vassals. The Saxon population, which 
cososisted of different migrations inhabiting difierent districts of 
country, loosely connected with the central government, and appa- 
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rently little interested in the fate of kings, submitted to the 
Norman invader with little resistance. The country was overrun. 

It was occupied, and treated as a conquered country ; but still, in 
spite of the harsh spirit of Norman despotism,^ a portion of the 
Saxon race retained something of their constitutional indepen- 
dence; others regained it at after periods by purchase or other 
contingency. The class of Englishmen styled yeomen, presump- 
tively of Saxon origin, were conspicuous among the English 
people for a blunt and manly character. Agriculture was their 
occupation, hunting their pastime; their sports and amusements 
were rural, active, and wai-like. If they owed submission to a 
feudal lord, they were not abject slaves. The seafaring people, 
in whom it may be supposed there was a lai-ge mixtm-e of Danish 
blood were rude and boisterous as the element on which they 
lived ; they were hold and hardy. The freebooting spirit of their 
ancestors long adhered to them; consequently they were ready 
for every enterprise of adventure connected with gam of money, 
or liberty of acting freely. From such population the crusades to 
the Holy Land, the auxiliary wars in France and Flanders, against 
the tyranny of sovereign kings, had, it may be presumed, many 
volunteers. The buccaneering expeditions to the western hemi- 
sphere were numerous at one period of the English history ; and, 
thou<rh they were not, strictly speaking, conducted after the 
mode of authorised warfare among civilized nations, they strongly 
mark the character of the English people. They exhibited 
specimens of heroic enterprise, generosity and cupidity, fi^ess 
and dissipation, that do not often present themselves in the history 
of maiildnd. There is reason to believe that the English soldier 
and the English adventurer of the chivalrous times were of a 
hiffher class than the agricultural peasant, who, m England ^ m 
other countries in Europe, was a simple seif until the middle 
of the seventeenth century; when, electrified, as it were, by the 
equalizing impulse of Christian truth, he ceasedtobe aslave-and 
became a man. The dormant enei^es of the human mind weie 
then called into activity through all ranks of people; and tie 
spirit of individiial independence which characterized the epoci o 
the commonwealth, though persecuted and oppssed at the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, was not enth-ely extinguished by strong 
exertions of despotism. The fund remained : it was brought out. 
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and established in a chastened and constitutional form in the 
year 1688. 

The wars of King William, prince of Orange, were not of 
great lustre in the field; but they were interesting through the 
apparent generosity of the motive which produced and supported 
them: those of his successor were brilliant beyond example. 
The duke of Marlborough was superior as a genius in war; and 
the English were then soldiers worthy of their general. The 
military field was comparatively narrow under the earl of Peter- 
borough ; but there was something of the generous and heroic in 
it which attracts attention and interests the mind. When the 
wars of Queen Anne terminated, the spirit of Marlborough and 
Peterborough being withdrawn from the army, the military course, 
instead of advancing, appeared to retrograde. The allurements 
of gain from manufacture and trade supplanted the ideas of 
national glory from conquest ; and as from that, or other cause, 
the ranks of the English army were chiefly filled by the outcasts 
of the English population, the English army was little distin- 
guished in the field until the latter years of the war 1756. 
Whether this proceeded from inferior materials, inferior command- 
ers, or want of national interest as respects the motive of war, 
others may determine —the fact is not equivocal. 

The Scotch, particularly the Lowland Scotch, made part of 
the English army from the accession of James the First, more 
directly and effectively from the time of the union; they had 
their share of glory in the wars of Queen Anne. The Scotch 
were at this time considerably behind the English in what is 
termed civilization; that is, their fare was homely and their 
clothing coarse, their figm-e uncouth, and their external condition 
of little variety. But, though homely and uncouth in appearance, 
the Scot possessed eminent qualities for the military field. From 
the time of the reformation, at least from the time of the esta- 
blishment of parochial schools, the Scotch had the advantage 
of a national education. This, as laid on the base of the 
Christian code, opened a view to the true condition of man as 
an individual, and produced a sentiment, in the lowest orders 
of the people, of the first value in regulating moral conduct, 
and in stimulating to exertion where the cause was deemed 
reasonable and just. 
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The Scotch Highlanders, different in origin, language, and 
manners from the people of the Lowlands, were, prior to the year 
1745, nearly independent tribes, who lived in a state of warlike 
and heroic barbarism. The chiefs were feudal lords with civil 
jurisdiction ; the people wei*e vassals, presumptively of the same 
blood with the lords. The jurisdiction of the chief was annulled 
after the year 1745; and the Highlander, from that epoch, be- 
came intimately incorporated with the British nation. The promi- 
nent feature of the Highland clans is warlike ; and, as the 
chiefs were restrained from factious and domestic broils with 
each other, the people entered freely into the ranks of the British 
army in the war 1756, and carried off a large share of the 
renown of the successful campaigns, particularly in Canada. The 
Highland corps mustered strong in the American revolutionary 
war. The issue of the contest was not such as could be called 
glorious to the British arms; but the fighting character of the 
English soldier was not tarnished, and that of the Highlander as 
more known, was better appreciated and more highly valued. 

The Irish nation furnishes other, and, very numerous ma- 
terials for the British army. Ireland was attacked by England 
when it had no united government to defend it ; and, in defect 
of organized means of defence, it submitted to an enterprizing 
and politic invader. The English became lords of the soil by 
force of arms. The native Irish were reduced to vassalage ; and 
were long kept in a state of depression, worse than ordinary 
vassalage. The feudal vassal of England, and particularly of 
Scotland, was often of the same race and of the same blood 
with the feudal lord ; mutual connexion and sympathy thus ex- 
isted between them. The feudal lord was a conqueror in Ire- 
land, and he was regarded with aversion as an usurper. The 
English nation obtained liberty, through revolution in church 
and state, in the seventeenth centmy. The Scot obtained a 
scope and freedom of thinking through changes effected in the 
form of religion, and particulmdy through the establishment of 
parish-schools, where the basis of instruction was laid on the 
Oliristian code, that is, on the sacred truth, that the lowest of 
human beings is a man, and that the highest is not more. The 
Irish, notwithstanding the unsteadiness which apparently cha- 
racterises their conduct, are under the influence of a priesthood 
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in matters of religion. The native Irish have had no reforma- 
tion or revolution similar to the political revolution among the 
English, or the religious reformation among the Scotch; and 
they have not thus been as yet furnished with the opportunity 
of rising to their just place in the scale of national military 
importance. No one who knows the Irish will venture to say 
that their physical military properties are inferior to those of 
the other members of the United Kingdom; and, with acknow- 
ledged military properties, the proofs are numerous that they 
possess mental sensibility, which is, or may be, made the base 
of moral virtues. Nature has planted the fund of excellence in 
the Irish organism ; but the operation of the commendable act 
is suppressed or obscured through defect in the spring which 
moves the mechanism. 

If the history of men and nations be carefully observed and 
scientifically analyzed, one outline of proceeding may be traced 
in all. In the period of youth, or emergence from barbarism, 
the mind is strong and the military acts are energetic. This is 
illustrated in the history of Great Britain. The era of the 
commonwealth may be considered as England’s national youth ; 
the wars in the reign of Queen Anne afford a brilliant example 
of her manhood. The w^ar of 1756, which brought the Scotch 
Highlanders from predatory and factious warfare in their se- 
questered valleys, to systematic war in the open theatre of the 
world, may be considered as the youth, or military emergence 
of the Highlanders. Their youth was vigorous, and they still 
remain in their manhood, notwithstanding the counteraction of 
the strong deteriorating causes to which they have been lately 
exposed. After the termination of the wars of Queen Anne, 
pursuits of manufacture, trade, commerce, and agriculture, as a 
direct speculation for gain of money, engrossed the activity of 
the population of England. Similar pursuits extended to the 
southern division of Scotland after the termination of the war of 
1756. The improvement, as it must be termed in compliance 
with custom, progressed northward; and the poorer classes of 
Highlanders were disturbed in the possession of their sequestered 
valleys by this rage for improvement. The Highland chiefs 
were now under no danger of hostility from one another ; and, 
relieved from apprehension on that -head, they seem to have 
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found out that they woeH profit more by the fleeces of flocks 
of sheep, than by the devotion and prowess of military vassals. 
The vassal Highlanders were thus unhoused to make I'oom for 
sheep. They were forced, by necessity, to migrate to uncultivated 
America in search of a home, or to seek a precarious subsistence 
in the trading towns of the south by drudgery and servile toil. 
Born and bred among the mountains, where the spirit of war 
and heroism was ingrafted on the frame, the Highlander, not 
relishing, or not possessing capacity for mechanic arts, became 
the lowest of labourers in luxurious cities, or, entering into the 
army, proved himself to be among the best and bravest of soldiers. 

The people of England prior to the termination of the war in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and the people of Scotland prior to the 
termination of the war 1756, appear to have been in that stage 
of society which, as emerging from mental torpor, produces 
soldiers of the first character. From these periods downwards, 
the tide of activity has moved in another channel. Instead of 
the phantom of military glory, which at difierent epochs urged 
the English and the Scotch to the field of combat, the allure- 
ments of wealth, and the attempts to acquire it by speculation 
and adventure, have engrossed all the desires and absorbed into 
itself all the energies of the man. A nation, as a whole, moves 
under the influence of one general and dominant passion. The 
operation of money, where money is the master-engine of the 
state, fills the ranks of the army with rapidity; and it often fills 
them with materials which act with energy in wars of aggres- 
sion, where the hopes of spoil are before the eye and stimulate 
to exertion. The history of mankind proves to conviction, that 
armies composed of mercenary materials are of small i^eliance in 
defence. It is patriotism which defends a country ; and there 
are volumes of evidence before the public in proof of the fact, 
that wealth and patriotism do not dwell together. The labour 
of the mechanic may be purchased for money— the spirit of the 
patriot is beyond the touch of gold. It may even be added, that, 
wherever a nation adopts the practice of filling the ranks of its 
army by purchase, whether at a foreign market, or at the market 
of its own population, the foundations of its national decay are 
laid; and it may be predicted, without the spirit of prophecy, 
that, sooner or later, the national edifice wM ruin. 
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2ncl. That the rise and fall of the military character of na- 
tions is influenced by the warlike character of the opponent, is 
a well-founded position; so obvious indeed that it does not 
require to be illustrated by much detail of history. The Eomans 
were stimulated to exertion in the infancy of the republic by the 
formidable power of the expelled Tarquin. When the attempts 
of Tarquin failed, they were urged, or thought themselves urged, 
to proceed in the pursuits of military science by the prepon- 
derating force of the neighbouring states, which were jealous of 
their aspiring spirit. After the conquest of Italy, and the termi- 
nation of the second Punic war, the Eomans had not, strictly 
speaking, a rival to contend with. The people with whom they 
came into hostile contact were factious republics, tyrannic despots 
with mercenary armies, or hordes of rude barbarians, brave, but 
deficient in the complicated science of war, consequently not 
possessing that property of rival character which excites the 
military genius, and supports the military name. The Romans 
studied tactic, or exercised themselves in the practice of arms, 
after the expulsion of the Carthaginians from Italy; but as it 
was for the purpose of extending dominion, not for resisting 
aggression, that this was done, the impulse was uncertain, and 
the moral bond weak, inasmuch as it was converted from the 
defence of the native soil to the acquisition of the soil of others. 
The proceeding moves on the same base in all countries, and 
among all conditions of men, as it did among the Romans. The 
movement is an important one; but the progress of it is only 
noticed cursorily in this place, and that chiefly as it relates to 
the empire of Great Britain. 

The French and English are rivals; and, as rivals, they 
quarrel and fight. They shake hands, draw breath for a longer 
or shorter time, quarrel, and fight again. The military glory of 
the French stood high towards the close of the seventeentli 
century. The ambition of the monarch who then occupied the 
throne was great ; so great as to aspire to the hope of subju- 
gating the Avorld to his will. The English were jealous ; and, as 
they are at no time averse from a trial of strength, they soon 
came into hostile contact with their rival. The English govern- 
ment was then new; at least, it had been renovated — and it was 
in vigour. The republican spirit of the people was strong ; and, 
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as the sentiment which iirged to war was generous, the preten- 
sions of the French monarch, which were revolting to the republi- 
can spirit, were opposed with resolution and courage. The high 
military character of the French acted as a stimulus to English 
patriotism, and roused the national energies to a high point of 
exertion. From the termination of the successful war of Queen 
Anne, which defeated the views of French ambition, until the 
latter periods of the war in 1756, the military spirit of the English 
was low — comparatively dormant. That of its rival advanced, as 
raised from depression to eminence by some scattered rays of 
genius among the military chiefs. 

But though the military spirit of England was faint during 
this period, it was not extinguished. The material of enterprize 
existed; and it was stimulated to exertion by the arrogance of 
France. Success followed exertion, and glory followed success ; 
insomuch that the war in 1756 closed with an increase of military 
reputation, and a positive balance of advantages on the English 
side. That species of stimulus which acts on the spirit of troops, 
as a consequence of the military reputation of the opponent, 
could not be supposed to exist in the war with the American pro- 
vinces. The Americans had attained no name in arms, and had 
as yet no pretensions to military science; consequently all the 
military glory which could attach to success in the American 
revolutionary war, was no more than the glory of repressing the 
revolt of unskilful peasants. 

The nations which combined against the French in the year 
1792 were in a somewhat similar predicament with the English 
at the commencement of the American war of 1775. The most 
of them stood high in military reputation, and all of them were 
perfectly drilled to military tactic. They calculated success on 
the presumption of their skill, and were not strongly stimulated 
to exert it by the military glory of their rival; ibr the French 
were then regarded as a revolted multitude ignorant of warlike 
science. They were deserted by the class which deems itself 
born to the privilege of commanding armies ; and they were thus 
considered to be an easy prey to the disciplined troops of the 
allied sovereigns. The case was put to trial, and failed. Tlie 
trial brought proof that the energy of spirit which belongs to 
freedom is of more value than the science of the tactic which 
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moves under the impression of fear; and it proved, moreover, that 
the wisdom of an assembly of plebeians often defeats the wisdom 
of a council of kings. Genius and good sense are gifts of nature, 
and they are dispensed as freely to the cottage as to the palace. 
This is a fact ; the enunciation of it will be deemed rude ; but 
the truth of it is strongly exemplified in the revolutionary war 
with France. Exclusive of the devoted patriotism which ani- 
mated every Frenchman in that important contest, the light of 
genius beamed on many ; and it beamed with so niiich splendour 
on some, that tactic and discipline made more progress on a 
scientific and reasoned base in the first years of the republic, 
than it had done at any period of history from the early days of 
Eome. The military system which gave success to the arms of 
republican France, seems, in so far as the question can be judged 
by a non-professional man, to be founded on an intimate, know- 
ledge of the real nature of things, physical and moral. It had 
much resemblance to the system of the Roman republic — modified 
to circumstances, not servilely copied. It possessed its own 
spirit, and it acted always with the spirit of an original. Its suc- 
cess was unparalleled. At the close of the war in 1801, which 
was the last days of the republic, the military reputation of the 
French nation stood on a high eminence. Republican France was 
formidable in war, from union of object and energy of sentiment 
in the executive, not less than from form and manner of tactic. 
Imperial France was formidable; but it w^as formidable from 
causes of less stability, namely, perfection in mechanical tactic 
and military evolution, arrogant assumptions and political imposi- 
tions of a chief, who intimidated with so much art that his oppo- 
nents were half conquered before the battle was joined. All the 
sovereigns on the continent submitted to Napoleon; and they 
would have remained in submission to a late period, had not the 
position of England and the courage of the people opposed a 
barrier to his progress. England alone resisted Napoleon in his 
insolence ; and her courage grew strong under resistance. The 
eminence of the rival excited her military exertion ; and the emi- 
nence of that rival has actually added to her military reputation ; 
for it may be said, without offending truth, that the rival spirit of 
the soldier, rather tlian the military skill of the general, sustained 
the combat on the field of Waterloo. Great Britain gained no 
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reputation from the first American war : she did not gain, nor 
could she be expected to gain, any from the second. The enemy 
did not present himself as a military rival : success would have 
been no triumph ; and defeat will pass into the page of history as 
a disgrace. 

Srd. It is assumed, as a primary position in human history, 
that man is everywhere the same animal. It is obvious that one 
man differs from another in external appeamnce; and it is inore-* 
over true that the shades of difference are so various and exten- 
sive, that there are perhaps no two individuals under the siiil 
who correspond exactly in the measime of bodily power in all its 
modes of application, or in the qualities of mental capacity in all 
the varieties of exhibition. Impetuosity and ardour, patience and 
self-command, are extremes of temper. Extremes are defects ; 
for, as a soldier may be too impetuous, so he may be too patient 
of injury. Qualities are peculiar to individuals ; and as an army 
is an instrument consisting of many individuals, possessing pe- 
culiar tempers and different capacities of action, it is obviously the 
primary business of the tactician to ascertain the kind ^and degree 
of the power or capacity of each, so that he may be capable of 
arranging them in their respective stations in such a manner that 
the fabric be not only uniform in its appearance, but that it be 
so put together by its sympathies, that all separate parts imite- 
harmoniously and correspond correctly in action for the execution 
of one purpose. 

The physical properties of the human race, which operate 
effectually in war, indicate themselves to the observing eye ; they 
are tried and ascertained by experiment to be true or false. The 
principle through which troops are joined together, so as to pro- 
duce a common and consistent act in application to an object, is 
not easily estimated. The quality in the tactician, who measures and 
applies things to purpose with correctness, resides in an intuitive 
knowledge of human nature, which belongs to some as a peculiar 
gift. It is not learned from written books ; but, if not learned 
from written books, it is matured by study in the book of nature. 
It is to be remarked, and borne in mind, that materials of similar 
nature unite harmoniously with eatli other, augment weight, and 
thereby augment power, without changing quality ; that materials 
of a heterogeneous kind rush together when brought into contact, 
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lose their radical distinction of character, and produce a mean 
between extremes. If this law of nature be rightly understood, 
and applied to animated matter, particularly to the selection of 
human materials for the composition of armies, it follows, (if it 
be desired to form an army of the first excellence,) that, instead 
of mixing people of different nations promiscuously in one corps, 
as chance or exterior semblance directs, the purpose will be better 
attained by classing them in their places according to nation, 
county, or district of country. The human species possesses 
certain resemblances in physical constitution according to nation, 
more striking ones according to country; the resemblance in- 
creases, and the union becomes progressively intimate, in propor- 
tion as the sphere of the circle diminishes. In this manner, 
while an army which consists of the subjects of one nation only 
presents a more uniform and a more consistent external appear- 
ance than an army that is composed of various nations, so the 
movement of the parts may be supposed to have more of natural 
correspondence in the time of exerted action, than the movement 
of those that are thrown together promiscuously from various 
quarters of the globe.. If advantages attach to national arrange- 
ment, as deriving from correspondence in physical power, they 
are still more conspicuous as connected with the morals which 
flow from union of sympathies contracted by habits which are 
formed in early life. 

As it is the ostensible object of the tactician to compose a 
structure capable of acting with all its parts in union for the 
accomplishment of a given purpose, so it is obvious that the 
materials which possess the nearest correspondence with each 
other in their radical pz'operties, are preferably to be classed 
together for the formation of the fabric in question. It is evident, 
that men who are arranged in armies by nation, and in regi- 
ments by county or districts of country, have a physical con- 
nexion with each other from correspondence of power arising from 
the climate which they inhabit, or produced by the customs which 
prevail in the country where they dwell. The correspondence 
alluded to is a mechanical correspondence of physical powers 
produced by chance. It is loose in its connexions ; but it is not 
without weight in its effect. But besides physical correspondence, 
there is often a more intimate connexion among the inhabitants 
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of particular territories, arising from a sentiment ingrafted on 
the mind through certain forms of education, or through habits 
tacitly formed by the domestic occupations which principally pre- 
vail in particular districts of a given county. Men are bound 
to each other by a national tie — ^l3y the tie of county, by the tie 
of township, and more intimately by that of a still smaller circle* 
The fact is obvious to the most superficial observer ; and as the 
effect may be, and often is, of powerful operation in war, the 
forming of armies, or divisions of armies by nation, and regiments 
by county or district of country, obviously presents itself as the 
most eligible mode of organizing military force, if it be intended 
that military force be more than the instrument of a sovereign 
for purposes of arbitrary rule. 

If military materials be thrown together promiscuously, that 
is, arranged by no other rule except that of size or quantity of 
matter, as it is admitted that the individual parts possess dif- 
ferent propensities and different powers of action, it is plain that 
the instrument composed of these different and independent parts 
has a tendency to act differently; the sepai’ate parts being con- 
strained to act on one object by stimulation or coercion only. In 
order to maintain the union contemplated by the tactician as the 
object of his training, one requires to be urged, another requires 
to be restrained, consequently the management is difficult; for, 
as the actual powers of exertion do not always correspond with 
the physical appearances, they are not always equally influenced 
to exert themselves by the impulse of the same internal motive. 
A military instrument, composed of heterogeneous parts as here 
stated, cannot well be supposed to attain the highest point of 
excellence. Military excellence consists, as often said, in every 
part of the instrument acting with full force, from one principle 
and for one purpose ; and hence it is evident, that in a mixed 
fabric, composed of parts of unequal power and different temper, 
disunion must be the consequence; or if disunion be not a con- 
sequence, the combined act must necessarily be shackled, and, 
as such, inferior; the strong being restrained from exertion for 
the sake of preserving union with the weak. 

The imperfection now stated necessarily attaches to regiments 
composed of different nations mixed promiscuously. It even 
attaches, in some degree, to regiments which are fomied indis- 
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criiiimately from tlie population of all the districts or counties of 
an extensive kingdom. This assumption, anticipated by reason- 
ing, is confirmed by experience in the military history of semi- 
barbarous tribes, which are often observed, without the aid of 
tactic as taught in modern schools, to stick together in danger, 
and to achieve acts of heroism, beyond the comprehension of those 
who have no knowledge of man but as a part of a mechanical 
instrument of war. The fact has numerous proofs in the history 
of nations ; but it has not a more decisive one than that which 
occurred in the late 71st regiment in the revolutionary war of 
America. In the summer of the year 1779, a party of the 71st 
regiment, consisting of fifty-six men and five officers was detached 
from a redoubt, at Stone-ferry in South Carolina, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the enemy, which was supposed to be advanc- 
ing ill force to attack the post. The instruction given to the 
officer who commanded went no further than to reconnoitre and 
retire upon the redoubt. The troops were new troops — ardent 
as Highlanders usually are. They fell in with a strong column of 
the enemy (upwards of two thousand) within a short distance of 
the post ; and, instead of retiring according to instruction, they 
thought proper to attack — with an instinctive view, it is supposed, 
to retard progress, and thereby to give time to those who were 
in the redoubt to make better preparation for defence. This they 
did ; but they were themselves nearly destroyed. All the officers 
and non-commissioned officers were killed or wounded, and seven 
of the privates only remained on their legs at the end of the 
combat. The commanding officer fell; and, in falling, desired 
the few, who still resisted, to make the best of their way to the 
redoubt. They did not obey. The national sympathies were 
warm: national honour did not permit them to leave their 
officers in the field ; and they actually persisted in covering their 
fallen comrades until a reinforcement arriving from liead-cjuarters, 
which was at some distance, induced the enemy to retire. 
Whether the attack made by this party was right or wrong in 
a military point of view, does not concern the present question. 
The conduct in the act was heroic, and the authors of it had no 
skill in the tactic of military schools. The major part of them 
had been taken at sea on their passage to America, and had only 
been recently released from prison : the best part of them, in so 
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far as regards mamial and mancenvre, wotild have been sent to 
the awkward squad of a regiment of militia of the present day. 
The artificial lock-step was not known to them ; but heroism of 
mind and social sympathy locked them together as one man in 
the hour of danger. They were only peasants of the Scottish 
mountains — ^they rank in history with the Spartans who fought 
at Thermopylm. 

Besides the motives which may thus be supposed to influence 
the conduct of national armies, and still more strongly that of 
county regiments in the field of battle, another benefit, and one 
of material importance, may be expected to arise from adherence 
to the rule here advocated, namely, the preservation, even the 
improvement, of the moral character. If we look into the history 
of nations, and study to comprehend its spirit, we cannot avoid 
seeing that the moral virtue of the soldier has a greater share in 
the permanent success of arms than his physical prowess ; and 
further, that no stronger cause for good conduct exists among 
soldiers, than the hopes that the report of such good conduct will 
be conveyed to his native home, to be known to the companions 
of his youth, whom he cherishes in idea as the friends of his 
old age. The majority of soldiers are emulous to do well, that 
their parents may he honoured ; they are fearful to do wrong, lest 
their parents should be disgraced. Such motive exists; and it 
operates so strongly on the Highlanders of Scotland, that the 
feeling connected with it may be considered as a main cause oi 
the uniform good conduct of Higliland soldiers in every service 
where they have been employed. 

In order that the military fabric be rendered as perfect as 
possible, that is, that the parts be selected and arranged ae- 
eording to the correspondence of physical powers, and that the 
act be cemented by sympathies which arise from habits of asso- 
ciation in domestic life, it is important that the commissioned 
officers be natives of the kingdom, even natives of the county to 
whicii the regiments respectively belong, so as to be known and 
esteemed at their native homes. If an army or a regiment be 
constituted according to this rule, and if it be animated by a 
congenial spirit in its officers, there is reason to conclude that its 
conduct will be uniformly correct, and praiseworthy at all times. 
There is no reasonable expectation -to believe that this will be the 
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case, where the constituent parts are thrown together promis- 
cuously ; where the officer, who is supposed to give the impulse 
to the national act, is a foreigner, or even a stranger, in the 
county to which the corps belongs. A soldier, of whatever class 
or condition he may be, attains, through training and discipline, 
certain habits and qualities that are peculiar to his profession; 
he, at the same time, retains peculiarities of his county or district 
of country implanted in youth, and so confirmed by long-con- 
tinued habit, that, as military education cannot altogether expel 
it, it now and then breaks through the covering of art, and endan- 
gers the action of the artificial fabric. If the commissioned 
officer be not familiar with all the circumstances which belong to 
the soldier who is under his command, he is defective in one 
essential qualification for his office; and if he have no previous 
knowledge of the predominant characteristic of the people of the 
county to which the corps belongs, he will not soon learn it, or 
he will not much study to learn it under a temporary attachment 
to a corps of strangers. This is self-evident ; and it is not irre- 
levant on this occasion to remark, that the active transfer among 
officers from regiment to regiment, as it suits convenience or 
private purposes, is, in all points of view, an injurious practice to 
the real interests of an army, if the interests of an army he 
thought to consist in domestic happiness and good moral conduct. 
The officer is not likely to form attachment to a class of men 
from whom the strong hope of promotion already separates him 
in idea ; and the soldier forms only a slender attachment to the 
officer, who, if he be a man of interest, wealth, or even professional 
value, is not expected to remain long as his friend and protector. 
Where men and officers associate long together, an intimacy is 
often formed between them as between the members of a family ; 
and it is observed in such case that moral conduct is ordinarily 
correct, military conduct generally distinguished : if the chief 
be worthy of command, the whole may be expected to be obedient 
and worthy of praise* Where the form of association alluded 
to exists, there is much happiness in military life ; there is little, 
if any, where competitions for rank and promotion, out of time 
and out of place, through traffick with money, or influence from 
high connexion, characterize the service. In such case, no man 
is, satisfied with his condition. From change, desire of change, 
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and inability to effect it, jealousies and murmurings prevail 
throiigliout, and military life is rarely any other than a life of 
complaint and grievance — ^internal rot under a gilded outside. 

The suggestion of forming armies according to nation, and 
regiments according to county, that is, of strictly executing a 
plan which must have been contemplated at the time that parti- 
cular regiments were named after particular counties, will pro- 
bably be considered as a visionary suggestion in the present state 
of the British empire. The plan is not, it must be confessed, 
of easy execution, inasmuch as the basis on which it must be 
supposed to rest is undermined by the diffused intercourse which 
obtains throughout the kingdom ; an intercourse which dissipates 
county feeling, and reduces national sympathies almost to notliing. 
The foundations of union are shaken by the existing state of 
intercourse, and the facility of execution is thereby counter- 
acted. This must be admitted ; but, with this admission, a base 
is still left, sufficient to support the fabric, if the case were 
brought to trial; but, as the idea is repugnant to the modern 
idea of military organization, there are small expectations that it 
will soon obtain it. Frederick the Second, king of Prussia, is the 
model of imitation of most of the European sovereigns on the 
subject of military formations, Frederick was a conqueror, and 
his authority is high ; but it is not an authority of trust, for it is 
counter to the law of nature. Frederick, it is not denied, did 
much with an army of vagabonds, that is, with a mixtee of all 
countries and classes : his successors did nothing, though their 
instrument possessed all its formal perfection. The revolutionary 
French were heroic as national soldiers in the first days of the 
repiibHc. After their ranks were polluted by foreigners, forced 
or mercenary, their success was less distinguished, notwithstand- 
ing the skill and the multitude of impositions pi’actised by their 
boasted commander to attain it. This is recent, and may he 
considered as authentic historical fact. If admitted to be valid, 
it proves that there is something in the intimate connexion which 
subsists between elans, tribes, inhabitants of county or district 
of country, and even the pure blood of a nation, stronger than 
any influence that arises from the mere restraints of mechanical 
discipline imposed on the mass by the most consummate masters 
of military tactic. An army that is purely national, or a regi- 
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ment that is put together by clan or county, may be compared to 
a wall-rugged and unequal exteriorily, but united interiorily 
by a bond that is strong as Roman cement — ^the pieces may be 
broken, the cement is not dissolved. An army, on the contrary, 
that is put together by exterior appearance, and without regard 
to national sympathies, is like an edifice of hewn stone. Its out- 
side pleases the eye ; but, as it is without the interior cement of 
national feeling, its stability is not proof against violence. The 
first is an arm of reality— its character rests on the strength of 
the national mind. The last is an army of imposition, an arti- 
ficial instrument of fine workmanship for the pleasure of the eye, 
or the amusement of princes in the pastime of shedding human 
blood. 

4th. The system of tactic under which troops are trained for 
war, is another point for consideration in the estimate of military 
character ; and it is not an unimportant one. Independently of 
the relative value of different systems of tactic in their scientific 
merits, the simple circumstance that the mode is national, or that 
it is borrowed from foreigners, appears to the writer to have 
more influence on ultimate effect than military men generally 
imagine. If military history be examined with care, there scarcely 
occurs an instance of a nation attaining to high military reputa- 
tion under a borrowed system of tactic. Austria and Russia 
may be regarded at present as imitators of the tactic of Frederick, 
the great king of Prussia. The physical properties of the 
Austrian and Russian armies are good, and the artificial arrange- 
ment of the tactic is scrupulously correct; but it will not be 
maintained by any one, who investigates causes and estimates 
effect, that either of these powers have attained the first station 
among military nations. They conquer ; but where they do so, 
they overwhelm by weight and number, or they intimidate 
by impositions on ignorance. Wherever they are heroic, they 
forget the borrowed tactic, and revert to the mode of their an- 
cestors. 

The Spartans, who stand in the first class of military nations, 
had their own mpitary institution, tactic, and discipline. The 
outline was strictly original, or it was so presented to the 
soldier that it was original in his idea, and, as such, superior. 
Philip of Macedon, the next great tactician in the military field, 
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knew tlie weakness of linman nature, and acted on it with advaii- 
tage. He was a man of genius, scientific as a tactician ; and 
where he did not invent, he arranged and so artfully incorporated 
the inventions of others, that his system presented itself to the 
soldier as something new. As new, it gave birth to a sentiment 
of pride or self-importance in those who filled the Macedonian 
ranks ; and it, at the same time, acted on the opponent by 
intimidation, as comprehending an effect not known. The Ro- 
mans, at the earlier period of their history, arranged the order 
of battle on the same tactical base, and fought with similar 
arms, as the nations with whom they contended. They established 
themselves on the banks of the Tiber ; and they might have lived 
in security, after the expulsion of the kings, had not the am- 
bitious spirit of the corporated aristocracy which ruled at Rome, 
and wdiich, as a form of government, is progressive in its pur- 
pose of aggrandizement above any other, prompted the design 
of subjugating the entire world to its will ; an achievement not 
to be accomplished by a small force, without the invention of 
means more impressive in the work of destruction than those 
which then existed. The Roman citizen did not possess more 
physical courage, and scarcely so much physical strength, as the 
people who were contiguous to Rome. The government of Rome 
possessed a deep and condensed ambition, with a military sagacity 
and decision in difficulty that scarcely has a parallel in liistoryt 
The ambition of conquest laid the foundation of the design; 
military sagacity conducted the execution. The Romans, who 
were observing and sagacious as statesmen and warriors, iioted 
those arrangements in tactic which are most impressive in attack, 
or which, as best united, are most repulsive in defence-— the 
armour which best protects from injmy, and the arms which 
act most effectively in the destruction of those who oppose. 
In consequence of knowledge resulting from observation of effect, 
the common mode of tactic, and the common arms and armour 
of the time, were changed, for such as, judged by experience 
and the reason of things, best combine to give activity and 
solidity ; that is, force to impress, and power to resist impression; 
The Roman tactic, and the Roman arms and armour, invented 
or adopted, (for the Romans, high as they were, did not disdain, 
to borrow a hintj though they did not seivilely a practice,) 
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was so incorporated and united into a whole, that it became 
national and peculiar. The reasons of things were studied so 
as to be understood ; a practice was not adopted until it was 
demonstrable that it rested on a base of mathematical science. 
Exercise in arms was pursued by the recruit with the ardour 
that belongs to a national exercise ; the knowledge to apply arms 
to the object with effect, gave, when attained, pre-eminence to 
the soldier. The Eoman soldier was formidable inechanically 
from knowledge in the use of arms abstractedly ; he was more- 
over invincible, in the virtuous days of the republic, in the idea 
that he was a Roman. The form of tactic was preserved, and 
it was practised in the Eoman army after the spirit which 
originally animated it had fled, that is, after the Roman soldier 
ceased to possess that spirit of the Eoman citizen, which; urging 
to combat, united the different parts in action by sympathy of 
national impulse. The decline and fall of the Roman empire 
followed the decline of national interest in the individual. The 
history of it presents an instructive view of social organization, 
civil and military; and, among other things, it proves to demon- 
stration, if no other record existed in the world, that the 
mechanical tactic of civilized and enervated states is inferior to 
what may be termed the instinctive tactic and vigorous impulse 
of inide and uninstructed barbarians. The proofs in history are 
numerous and conclusive; but there is not one more apposite 
and illustrative of the fact, than that which is drawn from the 
history of the Scotch in the year 1745. The Scotch Highlanders, 
prior to the year 1745, knew less of arts and sciences than 
perhaps any people in Europe. They had the instinctive military 
sagacity of the semibarbarous stage of society, but they had 
none of the common military science of civilized Europeans. They 
were badly provided with arms; they notwithstanding defeated 
the regular and experienced troops of the crown both at Preston- 
pans and Falkirk; and there are grounds to believe, from the 
decided experiment that was made upon BarreFs regiment at 
Oulloden, that they would have defeated them a third time, had 
there been union in council and accord in action. They were 
placed by necessity or mismanagement under great physical dis- 
advantages. Opinions were divided on the line of conduct to be 
pursued ; and it happened here, as it might be expected to hap- 
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pen with an army composed of independent tribes, some fought 
heroically, some lukewarmly, and some did not fight at all The 
accomplishment of the object failed from defect of means and 
military combination ; but the experiment furnishes proof that 
national tactic, even if inferior in its own value, has advan- 
tages over , that %vhich is artificial and borrowed, and learned by 
routine, without comprehension of principle. The Scotch High- 
landers are brave to a proverb, and they are distinguished for 
good conduct under every form of tactic and discipline to 
which they have been trained; but the writer is inclined to 
believe that they were more confident in themselves, consequently 
less resistible, as protected by the target and armed with the 
broad-sword, than they now are, as armed with the firelock and 
bayonet. 

It does not belong to this place to enter into discussion on 
the comparative merits of the different systems of military tactic 
which have been adopted by different nations for defence or con- 
quest. It is only meant to impress on the mind of the reader, 
that national tactic, however defective in systematic science, 
uniformly carries with it advantages over that which is borrowed 
from the most perfect masters of the military art. If an inde- 
pendent nation enter itself as a scholar in a foreign school, it 
openly acknowledges a superior; consequently it does not retain 
that importance of character which is necessary to give to it, 
even in its own opinion, the tone of command. It possesses 
no original spirit; and hence, whatever may be the superiority 
of Prussian tactic over other forms of tactic in its abstract merits, 
the nation which copies it servilely is only a copyist, and, as 
such, of secondary estimation. The act of imitation represses 
the effort of the original mind. The act which is new and 
origmal rarely fails to make impression, and impression is success, 
or the first step towards success, in war. Acts of mere imita- 
tion are, comparatively, weak ; and hence it is concluded, that 
the improvements, or hints of improvement, which are drawn 
from foreign sources, ought, in order to he useful, to be prima- 
rily resolved to their principles, incorporated, but so disguised 
in their incorporation with what is national, that they not only 
appear to be, but that they be in reality, essential and integral. 
If this be not done, the form that is borrowed may be perfect 
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in appearance — ^the spirit wMch animates will not be found in 
the act. 

The invention of gunpowder produced great changes in the 
practice of war, and influenced, in a material degree, the form 
of military tactic. Though military actions, prior to the era of 
this . discovery, generally began with the missile, they rarely 
ended without the shock of actual force from lance, pike, or 
sabre. At present the combats of the largest armies are often 
W'holly decided by fire-arms; the bravest soldier thus fights 
under a hazard over which his individual prowess has no con- 
trol. When fire-arms were first employed in war, they were 
employed with a view to inflict death upon the enemy, rather 
than to confound, astonish, and intimidate by noise; conse- 
quently their powers were studied, and, being known, they were 
applied in practice to their real object. The Sw’edes under 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles the Twelfth, the soldiers of 
Oromw’ell, the soldiers of Marlborough, and, above all, the Buc- 
caneers of the seventeenth century, who were indisputably the 
best practised soldiers in the annals of history, in so far as re- 
spects the just direction of the bullet from the musket, appear 
to have all acted on this idea. Frederick, king of Prussia, who 
is generally regarded as an oracle in the theory and practice of 
war, viewed the subject in a difierent light. If it actually was 
the intention of that great commander to destroy the enemy by 
the fire of the musket, rather than to confound by noise, and 
to cover movements by smoke, he mistook the case, and mis- 
calculated the effect. The fire of the Prussian battalions wns 
close and concentrated, rapid, and regular in time. It is obvious 
that the close and concentrated, the rapid and regular fire, is not 
compatible with aim or just direction; and it is by just direc- 
tion alone that the destruction of the enemy is effected. This 
is a remark of common sense, arising from common observa- 
tion ; and it is reasonable to conclude, from the best view which 
can be attained of the history of Frederick’s battles, that mus- 
ketry-fire was chiefly employed as a decoy; namely, to impose 
on fears, or cover purposes: the actual success depended on 
skilful movement, correct order in movement, and united vigour 
in close attack. 

- It would be deemed presumption in a person who does 
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not stand in the military list of the army, to offer opinion on 
the relative merits of the different systems of tactic which have 
been practised at diffei’ent times by military nations; and the 
writer, wishing to avoid the imputation of presumption, abstains 
from the question, except in so far as the common faculties of 
common men may see and comprehend. The Spartan and Mace- 
donian tactic was evidently a tactic of much perfection, both 
in the mechanical arrangement of the parts, and in the pro- 
visions which cement social sympathies; it was consequently dis- 
tinguished for success. The Macedonian phalanx was strong, 
in a manner impenetrable, in position; it was not sufficiently 
active and applicable to the fluctuating conditions of war. The 
Eoman armies were marshalled after a somewhat similar manner 
with the Spartan, in the early days of the republic; hut the 
Eomans, who were a people of great military sagacity, though 
not of the greatest brilliancy of inventive genius, observed the 
results in war to be precarious where the combat was joined 
on irregular ground. Their sagacity led them to change, new 
model, and invent ; and, in prosecution of their idea of improve- 
ment, the continued line was changed into a line with intervals, 
and drawn up in three orders, namely, hastat% prmdpes^ and 
triarii. The arms were changed; that is, from spear and buck- 
ler, to sword, shield, and dagger. The changes that were thus 
made in arms, armour, and arrangement, produced a force, the 
best protected, the most active in offence, and, at the same 
time, the most condensed and firm in resistance of any form of 
force that has perhaps ever been brought together under mili- 
tary array. The Eoman principle infers that the first two ranks, 
hasiati and retire upon ihB triarii^ when pressed 

or overpowered. Provision is made in the primary arrangement 
that this may be done without confusion, space being left be- 
tween the files, and intervals between the divisions, that the 
coward may leave the field without disordering the ranks, and 
the good soldier, who only yields temporarily to overwhelming 
force, may find a place among the ifnam, try his strength 
again, and avenge his honour. If the arrangement bo estimated 
according to the reason of things, it appears to possess great 
advantages. If the triani be all men of determined couragey 
firm in their purposes under the threatening aspects of approach- 
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ing danger, there are grounds to believe that they will, ulti- 
mately, turn the tide of battle from their front. The Roman 
order of tactic provides a new, a firm, and compact line of 
resistance at different stages in retreat, particularly at the station 
of the triarii; and it scarcely can be expected that the enemy, 
who may be supposed to advance irregularly in confidence of 
victory, exhausted by exertion, and probably spent by running, 
should make impression on troops who possess courage, whose 
vigour is unimpaired, and who are placed by their commander 
in a good military position. Men acquire courage in going on ; 
they lose it in giving way. This is a known fact; but it is a 
fact equally known, that active resistance, arising unexpectedly 
to the tide of success, acts by surprise, and often strikes panic 
into those who advance in confidence of victory. In spite of 
all the drilling of the tactician, human nature is human nature 
still- Man remains susceptible of impression ; and unexpected 
things seldom fail to surprise and to disconcert. In this manner 
the advance of the triarii from position, rushing furiously at 
the advancing enemy, who does not perhaps calculate on resist- 
ance, rarely fails to be decisive : the proofs in history that it 
is so are without number. The Roman tactic formed the order 
of battle in such manner that the last stake rested on the 
triarii as fighting in position;, yet, in more common practice, 
the triarii advanced to support the principes. The preference 
of the one mode over the other depends on the character of 
the troops. If the triarii be all veteran of tried courage, insen- 
sible to the threatening aspect of an advancing enemy, the object 
is surer, and the issue more decisive, if they keep their posi- 
tion, or only advance from it with joint impetus, when tliey 
are near the point of being touched by the advancing foe. If 
the courage be doubtful, it is more eligible, as exposing less 
to risk, to support the principes rather than to allow them to 
retire. 

The outline of military tactic is supposed to be laid on a 
basis of mathematical science; the modes are varied according 
to the circumstances of the subject and scene. From the time 
of Grustavus Adolphus to the time of Frederick, the great object 
of the campaign seemed to consist in trials of skill in strategic 
movement, with a view to obtain advantages from position. 
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The snceess of Frederick's battles and campaigns depended 
on the just order of tactic. By means of tactic his force 
moved correctly to its object, and acted with united impulse on 
vulnerable points. The American revolutionary war opened the 
view to another modification of military disposition, as appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the enemy and the scene of the 
action. The American peasant was better acquainted with the 
power of the musket, as an instrument of destruction, than the 
best disciplined soldier in Europe; and as man usually has cou- 
rage under the protection of the arm in the use of which he 
excels, the American supported front-fire, at a reasonable dis- 
tance, with firmness and resolution. He recoiled at the approach 
of the bayonet; and, as his courage did not urge him to close 
attack, the British open order, which was sufficient for the 
resistance of the American close order, presented a less com- 
pact object for the destructive effect of fire-arms, and was there- 
fore adopted on justifiable, even on judicious, grounds. The 
American value consisted in the fire of the musket; the British 
in charge with the bayonet; hence activity, impetuosity, with 
the terror arising fi’om the appearance of bristling points of 
cold iron, wwe the chief causes of British success in the Ame- 
rican campaigns. ^ 

5th. The nature of military service, considered abstractedly 
in itself, acts with power on the military condition; and as 
the mode of service may stimulate energies and improve character, 
so ft may undermine good habits, corrupt moral discipline, gene- 
rate disorder, and accelerate destruction. The Spartans, who 
must ever be regarded as the first of military nations, do not 
appear to have benefitted, either as soldiers or citizens, by the 
practice of foreign war. Devotion to the Spartan institution was 
strong at Sparta: it was distracted in foreign countries by a 
variety of contingent incentives to deviation, and it was corrupted, 
among other causes, by the spoils of the rich. The Athenians 
differed from the Spartans. They were more susceptible of 
transient impression, and more varied in character. As soldiers 
they were courageous in their native soil; they w^ere active and 
energetic in the soil of the enemy. Their object was acquisition 
of territory and spoil ; but they knew to cover their real object 
with art, and while they extended their sphere, and consolidated 
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tlie extension by policy, tliey often imposed on credulity, so as 
to obtain credit for encountering dangers for the sake of doing 
good to mankind. The virtue of the Spartan lay in constancy 
and firmness ; that of the Athenian in promptitude and energy ; 
hence, as a people constitutionally susceptible and readily adapt- 
ing itself to circumstances, the Athenian, who improved in foreign 
war, particularly excelled in expeditionary enterprize. The Roman 
troops had much resemblance to the Spartan in the early days of 
the republic. The soldiers were modest, brave, hardy, and frugal, 
devoted to the honour of the Roman name, proud of the dis- 
tinction which attached to a Roman citizen, scrupulous in faith, 
and more afraid of encroaching on the sacredness of an oath than 
of exposing life to destruction. This was the Roman character 
in the better days of Rome, and it continued to be the character 
until the second Punic war. During that war, and particularly 
after Carthage was humbled and no longer a rival, the Roman 
moral degenerated, and the military character experienced a 
change — in the author’s opinion, from change in the nature of 
the military service. The Roman arms were, from this period, 
principally directed against tyrannic despots, or against barbarian 
tribes. The troops of the former were mercenary and effeminate : 
the latter were courageous, hut they were rude in manner, com- 
paratively ignorant of arts, and limited in their views of war and 
general policy. Against such the Romans were for the most part 
successful ; but their success depended more upon the genius and 
skill of the general than the national spirit and animation of the 
soldier. Tactical arrangement and dexterity in the management 
of arms appear to have been carried to great perfection under 
Marius, Sylla, Osesar, and some other ambitious chiefs; but the 
perfection alluded to was an artificial and mechanical perfection, 
inasmuch as the soldier was the passive instrument of the general ; 
or, if more than passive, he was stimulated to exertion by the 
inflamed and partial spirit of faction, or by avidity for spoil. 
Rome degenerated from a virtuous to a factious republic; and, 
by an easy and common transition, from a factious republic to an 
imperial despotism and an extreme of human debasement. The 
extension of the empire, which in those days was considered as 
vast, occasioned a division of the military force into numerous 
and distant garrisons; and as garrisons are stationary, and as 
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the spirit of war cannot remain stationaiy, it necessarily took 
the course of retrograde. The Eoman soldiers were mercenary, 
and mostly foreign. They were compai-atively idle in the garrisons 
of subdued provinces. From idle they became dissipated, from 
dissipated, licentious, and even mutinous: they latterly usurped 
power, and disposed of the sovereignty according to caprice. 
The Romans, who, from a band of robbers, rose to be sovereign 
among nations through the influence of religion, laws, and military 
virtues, sunk, through corruption and neglect of institutions, to 
the lowest point of degradation in the scale of human beings. 
The whole of the events of their long history are clear and 
explicit lessons to posterity. They are instructive; but living 
nations rarely take instruction from the history of the dead. 

From the fall of the Roman empire, until the discovery of 
gunpowder and the introduction of fire-arms among the instru- 
ments of destruction, there was much slaughter and carnage 
in hostile encounters, but little military skill, according to the 
ideas of ancient or modern warriors. The barbarians who inun- 
dated Europe and dispossessed the Romans of their sovereignty, 
divided the soil according to their own views ; namely, according 
to a tenime of feudal service. The great lords and inferior 
cavaliers w^ere men of courage ; and many of them, it may be 
presumed, possessed military genius. They were often at variance 
with one another; and when they met in the field of combat, 
the inferiors were considered as a mass of men — to slay and 
to be slain. They were in fact often slain as cattle in cold blood ; 
for, if they had not the means of ransoming their lives, they were 
destroyed as not of value. The picture of the human race was 
disgusting during this period; not that the principle was different 
•from what it is now, but that the act was covered with a thinner 
veil of hypocrisy. Man, openly or covertly, is in a constant 
state of contention with his neighbours for sovereignty and domi- 
nion: here he acted without disguise; and, having overrun the 
land, he transferred the inliabitants as property, like the sheep 
and cattle of a farm. Such things are contrary to the funda- 
mental law of nature. The Grod of Nature made individual mail 
a part in a whole, not the slave of a fellow-creature ; yet, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the practice of enslaving continues among 
freemen and Ghristians to the present day. The passion of 
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aggrandizement is stronger than the sentiment of reason and 
justice ; but, as the people are now more connected with one 
another, and have more knowledge of their own power than they 
had in former times, the purpose of aggrandizement requires to 
be accomplished through management and arts of deception, 
rather than by open force. It still is accomplished; and the 
present time furnishes proof, on a large scale, that power acts 
on the same base — ^acts blindly, without generosity and without 
justice. 

The reformation in religion and church-discipline, moved by 
Luther and Calvin, and supported by sovereign princes as favour- 
able to their temporal interests, gave, by opening a field for the 
exercise of the human mind, a new impulse to most of the 
sciences; and, among others, it acted conspicuously on the 
spirit and operations of war. The civil war, which for many 
years deluged France with blood, was connected with differences 
in religious opinion, and it was supported by the zeal and anima- 
tion which attach to religious contentions. Many examples of 
brilliant military talent arose in the course of that long contest ; 
but the principle of the military art experienced no material 
change. The passions of the opposing parties were inflamed; 
the rencounters were often furious, and the conduct, in so far 
as relates to courage, was heroic ; but the mode was, upon the 
whole, the mode of barbarous times. The war, known by the 
name of the thirty yearsV war, opened a new view in the military 
art, or rather it tended to revive a view of that art as practised 
by the Greeks and Eomans. This arose from necessity, or from 
knowledge acquired through observation in varied experience. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was head of the protestaiit asso- 
ciation. He was inferior in cavalry and cavalry equipment to his 
formidable opponents, who consisted of the high blood of Europe. 
It is probable that from this necessity he was led to study, and 
to ascertain the primary properties of man in his simple state ; 
and, in doing this, he discovered, secondarily, that certain modes 
of marshalling infantry are capable of rendering th«m impregnable 
to cavalry ; in fact, superior to aU other forms of military force. 
The thirty years’ war, as of long continuance, was also waged 
on an extensive theatre, and frequently carried into countries 
remote from the native country of the combatants. The neces- 
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sities,, which arose in a distant and often difficult scene, sharpened 
the faculties ; and exercise in manoeuvre produced mechanical 
improvement in conflict, independently of the principle which 
animated all the operations of the protestants in their long pro- 
tracted campaigns. The soldiers who followed the standard of 
Grustavus considered the war as their own, that is, a war nndei*- 
taken to establish civil and religious liberty against bigotry and 
tyranny, not undertaken through royal ambition, or mercantile 
cupidity to round a territory, and to transfer the herd of popur- 
lation as an appendage of the conquered soil. Gustavus Adolphus 
was chief. He stands solitary among princes, inasmuch as he 
risked his crown and exposed his person in attempting to esta^ 
blish the freedom of the human mind on a basis of reciprocal 
equality among the members of the human race ; in other words, 
on the basis of the Christian code. In the protestant army eveiy 
part might be supposed to participate in tfie object of the w§r.. 
The parts were adapted to their stations with consideration of 
circumstances : discipline was correct, and exactness and precision 
in field-operation followed correct discipline. The army, particu- 
larly the Swedish part of it, had no superior, perhaps no equal 
in moral conduct. It appears also to have been unrivalled in field- 
movement and knowledge of the power of missile force ; properties 
which long adhered to it, and which produced acts under Charles 
the Twelfth exceeding credibility. Gustavus was great ; Charles 
was a prodigy; but among generals who, in rnodeim times, have 
formed troops and carried them to distinction by means of science 
and service in the field, the French general Turenne holds the 
highest place. Common men, electrified by his sublime spirit, 
became heroes. They were rivetted to his fortune in all their 
toils and difficulties by the singular amiableness and purity of his 
character : they had no second view. He was himself devoted 
to his country— a similar devotion ingrafted itself on his foliowem. , 
The variety and activity of Jiis campaigns sharpened the faculty of 
perception, and frequent practice in combat gave confidence in the 
use of arms. 

The king of Prussia is ordinarily considered as the great 
master of military tactic ; and it must he confessed^ that his cam- 
paigns were so managed in the seven years*' war, as to bring forth 
a high degree of executive perfection in the field. Few princes 
have gone to war with less warrantable pretexts than Frederick; 
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but few have met with so many circumstances to engage the 
sympathies of troops to exert themselves in his favour. The 
Prussian military institution tends directly to debase the human 
mind, even to extinguish the faculty of thinking; hut, in spite 
of all the rigour of that degrading discipline, contingencies arose 
in the course of service which excited moral sentiment in the 
soldier, and which sometimes brought out energies that do not 
belong to the principle of the system on which Frederick acted. 
The king of Prussia was aggressor originally, and as such, cul- 
pable; but the combination that was formed by his powerful neigh- 
bours to punish, overwhelm, and even to extinguish him, raised 
sympathies in his subjects, which covered his acts of injustice 
with the veil of forgiveness, which even generated affection for 
his person and attachment to his cause, that could scarcely have 
been expected. The address with wdiich he contrived to carry 
his troops from one successful field to another, kept the eye on 
a forward point; the almost constant practice, in marching and 
countermarching, inured the soldier to habits which rendered the 
actual campaign an exercise of little fatigue comparatively, while 
confidence in the use of arms gave more desire than dread 
of battle. These circumstances w’ere the cause of temporary 
success; the effect was nearly worn out before the war was 
ended. 

It is not easy to form a correct opinion respecting the effect 
of service on the troops wdiich compose the British army, esti- 
mated as a wdiole. The British soldier is constitutionally good ; 
the character is open and manly ; the physical power is superior, 
and the mind is capable of being influenced so as to act ener- 
getically on the subject before it ; but the character of the service, 
which is for the most part desultory, precludes systematic per- 
fection in arrangement and scientific practice on the grand scale 
of strategy. There are grounds to believe that military disci- 
pline, and promptitude in movement, had attained to a higher 
degree of perfection under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough, than it had done before, or has since done, notwith- 
standing the high praise that has been recently claimed on that 
head. The nation was then w^arlike, and it possessed a republican 
spirit. The object of the service was a high object— the pro- 
tection of Europe from the fangs of an ambitious prince. This 
idea, proclaimed in the wars of Queen Anne, made the soldier 
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in some degree a party in the case. General liberty was the 
watchword, and that added to the character of the commander, 
who possessed tlie impenetrability which belongs to original genius, 
captivated the mind and secured devotion in all difficulties. Since 
that period the causes of most of British wars have been subordi- 
nate. Some of the wars have even been reluctant, as against the 
national will. The mode has often been desultory, or, when 
prosecuted systematically, it has been so combined with opera- 
tions of allies, that the British, perplexed, as obscured and shackled 
in tlie trammels of artificial tactic, have not always been equal 
to themselves. The troops of no nation meet the enemy with a 
better countenance than the English, and the troops of no nation 
maintain the conflict with more firmness where they engage on 
equal terms ; but no troops are less united and less orderly when 
circumstances oblige their leaders to turn their hack to the enemy. 
The instances in proof of the assertion are numerous, and some 
of them are recent. The address of the great commander to 
officers commanding regiments, in the retreat from Burgos in 
1812, must be regarded as a calumny of the British army, or 
it must be admitted that the British army had not then, and 
has not yet, perhaps, attained a condition which is entitled to the 
name of disciplined. 

The pursuit of great and systematic, or of partizan and desul- 
tory warfare, impresses the mind and forms the character of the 
soldier differently. In the first, the soldier, and even the inferior 
officer, ceases to exercise thought or play of mind. He obeys a 
signal as a part of a machine, and performs all his acts in routine 
by word of command, without permitting himself to look at the 
cause, or to judge of the reason of what he does. In the latter, 
the object, though presented through the commanding officer, 
makes its own immediate impression on the soldier, excites his 
act, and animates his effort beyond the measure of the act that 
belongs to the mere automaton. The first diminishes the man 
as an individual, inasmuch as it reduces him, from an independent 
and self-governing being, to a subordinate part in an artificial 
instrument, limited and coerced in the powers of action by exter- 
nal force. The second exalts and improves the man, inasmuch 
as it directs attention to objects which elicit the physical and 
intellectual powers to their utmost extent, thereby allowing every 
one to be in some degree a principal. 

■ ■' .X2 ' 
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SECTION 11. 

Besides the conditions now mentioned, as contingently influ- 
encing the military character of troops, there are others laid on 
a basis of science, and applied, under institutions of art, to form 
the recruit for the direct purposes of war, that deserve notice in 
this place. The more prominent of these belong to the inodes that 
are taken; 1st, to collect materials and to put them together; 
2ndly, to the terms of engagement, namely, limited or unlimited 
to time or place; Srdly, amount of reward or salary for daily 
service ; 4thly, the law under which the soldier lives, as preven- 
tive of crime, or inflictive of punishment for crimes committed ; 
and 5thly, and lastly, the character of the pemon who com- 
mands— whether stimulative of good, or corruptive of what is 
good by infectious example. 

1st. Military force may be considered under two points of 
view: 1st, national, intended only for national defence; 2ndly, 
foreign or mixed, intended for aggression, or exterritorial con- 
quest. It IS consistent with the law of the Deity that man 
defend his sphere from encroachment ; it is interdicted by the 
same law that he. encroach on the sphere of others. National 
armies for defensive war, and for defensive war only, can scarcely 
be said to have an existence at the present time in any country 
in Europe. If this idea were in the contemplation of those who 
recently formed governments for the south parts of Europe, it 
will not be suffered to attain a corporeal existence. Opposed by 
the royal fraternity, it is more than doubtful that it ever manifest 
a practical act. The act contemplated assumes justice, or i*eci- 
proeity of action and reaction, as the ostensible ground of the 
proceeding ; the act practised, whatever may be pretended to the 
contrary, assumes the extension of dominion by bargain or force 
as the paramount object and incentive of political activity. This 
object is pursued with zeal and ardour ; but, as it implies a direct 
violation of the law of reciprocal action and reaction among men, 
it ceases to be national, and cannot, strictly speaking, be accom- 
plished by a national instrument. Patriotism, or national feeling, 
belongs to defence of a common country — not to the aggression of 
the country of others; consequently the military instrument which 
is destined for aggression is the instrument of a robber who 
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dignifies himself with the name of warrior. An army formed of 
native subjects, and held in union by a feeling of love of country, 
may be considered as a nation‘’s strength and shield. An army 
formed of the refuse of nations, and held together by the bribe 
of money or the lure of spoil, is regarded as the sti’ength of 
monarchs ; it is the death of nations. 

Armies are or may be formed on two bases, namely, patriotic 
or mercenary; and as the bases are opposite to each other— the 
one calculated to make a nation one and impregnable, the other 
calculated to make an individual of the nation great and formid- 
able— it is not easy to combine so as to assure defence of the 
nation and control of the sovereign, to whom the direction of the 
military force is committed. The greater number of sovereigns, 
to whom power has been given for national purposes, desire to 
maintain the power with which they have been conditionally in- 
trusted by force of arms ; and, in that view, they fence themselves 
with armies of foreigners, or corrupted natives, who, becoming 
slaves of an individual, are alien to the country to which they 
belong, or in which they live. The introduction of foreigners into 
a sovereign's guard impeaches the fidelity of native subjects, in- 
sults their military value, and betrays a purpose of offence against 
the nation itself. The act is covered by pretexts ; but, covered 
as it may be, it indicates a desire to rule by the sword : it is, 
in fact, a distinct step to despotism. The desire of arbitrary rule 
attaches to all persons perhaps who have attained to sovereign 
power, in whatever manner they may have attained it; and, in 
order to assure it, they desire to possess the command of a military 
force which has little connexion with the nation, but which fixes 
its regards exclusively on the person who has the power of giving 
bread and bestowing rank. This feeling is natural to man, even 
to those who possess, according to compact, no more than a limited 
power delegated by national representatives for national purposes. 
It is in the nature of sovereignty, whether hereditary or elective, 
to place itself before the nation of which it is only the function- 
ary; and it may thus be supposed that it would consider itself 
to be impeded in its course, if the military force of which it has 
the disposal were wholly native ; for in such case the national 
sentiment might be supposed to prevail over the sentiment 
of attachment to the functionary, who is in reality only one of 
the nation. In order therefore to damp or extinguish national 
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sentiment and local attachments, it seems to have been the 
vievv of the military department, even in Great Britain, to mix 
English, Scotch and Irish, so as to sink national prejudices, 
and amalgamate the whole into a common mass, prepared to turn 
its eye to the military leader — not to the nation to which it be- 
longs. An army so formed is fit only for offensive war; and as 
almost all the wars of Great Britain ai’e offensive, that is, wars 
for conquest, or for maintaining conquest, the inconveniences of 
it are not so distinctly felt as the reason of the thing might seem 
to imply. The plan now adopted forms an army; but- not an 
army of all the excellence of which the materials are capable; 
for, though it be not denied that British arms have been successful 
in the field, it must at the same time be admitted, that the most 
brilliant acts and greatest victories of the army are found in con- 
ditions where the national honour stands on its own ground inde- 
pendently, or rather stands in opposition to tlie artificial arrange- 
ments intended to improve its condition. Tlie examples in proof 
are numerous. 

2nd. Men engage for military service in the present times for 
a limited term of years, or for the continuance of life. The first 
may, in some sense of the word, be called national soldiers. They 
preserve the right of resuming, at a given time, their place among 
their fellow-citizens, and thus retain some portion of the personal 
liberty which belongs to man. The second are the soldiers of a 
sovereign. They forego their national liberty, and, for a bribe of 
money, place themselves unreservedly at the disposal of an in- 
dividual, wliether to act for or against the nation to which they 
actually belong. The British people pretend to be the only, or 
almost the only, people in Europe who have ideas of constitutional 
liberty, and who know the value of possessing it. If the assump- 
tion be admitted, it may at the same time be added that, if they 
be actually free to dispose of themselves, no people in Europe 
give up the power of doing so for a bribe of money with so much 
readiness as the peasant or artisan of the U iiited Kingdom. The 
peasant of other countries, even the vassal-peasant of Germany, 
sdpulates a term of years for carrying arms ; the Briton, even now 
when there is an option of choice between limited and unlimited 
service, commonly accedes to the latter condition for a few pounds 
of extra bounty : he thus places himself for life at the disposal of 
the mifitary department for purposes of wliich he is not permitted 
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to form an opimon. The soldier of limited service may still be 
allowed to call himself a citizen. The soldier, whose service is 
unlimited in time and place, is a military servant as long as he 
is serviceable ; and he has, moreover, no option of choice in the 
kind of the service which he is to perform. 

Military service, limited or imlimited to time or place, bears a 
different character, and has a different value, according to differ- 
ing conditions in different states or kingdoms. In states sur- 
rounded by other states which are hostile or suspected of hostility, 
limited service, as serving to fill the country with men instructed 
in the use of arms, is, in every point of view, a desirable con- 
dition as a security against invasion. In this case, every native 
inhabitant is to be considered as a soldier, and, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, he is a soldier trained and ready for defensive 
war at all times. In a country such as Great Britain, the 
approach to the shores of which will be difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, while the navy maintains superiority at sea, and which 
is, moreover, guarded interiorly by a national and constitutional 
militia, the scheme of limited service, with a view to fill the country 
with men who have been trained to the use of arms, is compara- 
tively little necessary as a measure of security; and if not neces- 
sary on that account, the adoption of it is inconvenient on others, 
particularly on account of service in foreign parts — a service 
which much encumbers the British military machinery. On this 
ground, perhaps, a stipulation to the limit of service was not 
conceded to the British recruit until recent times; when, from 
urgent necessities, in want of voluntary materials, the scheme of 
temporary service was suggested as an expedient to lure the re- 
luctant into the military ranks. It had some effect, but not 
much; for, as said before, the British peasant does not calculate 
or balance the difference of conditions with much care: he 
generally takes the greatest direct bait. The condition of limited 
service did not therefore produce so great accession to the 
strength of the army as w^as expected; and, while it failed of 
the end that was contemplated, it became a cause of introducing 
a condition into the military ranks which tends to subvert the 
base of military organization : it thus did harm. Limited service, 
as already said, has a tendency to augment the defensive strength 
of the country, and perhaps to improve economicai and moral 
habits among the people : imlimited service, which adds little to 
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the defence of a country, has a tendency to dissipate national 
sympathies and corrupt moral character ; for, as it separates the 
soldier from the mass of the people, it alienates him from the 
interests of his country, and commits him to the will of a military 
commander as his lord and master for life. 

3rd. The quantity of fay and the manner of applying it has, 
as might be expected, a material effect on the moral conduct, and 
even on the military character, of soldiers. It is evident to com- 
mon sense, that the pay of the soldier ought to he adequate to 
the procuring of everything that is calculated to increase bodily 
power, and to maintain it in efficiency ; and, as it is equally well 
ascertained in experience that more than what is sufficient for the 
purpose has injurious effects on health and morals, it follows by, 
consequence that superfluity ought to be rigorously proscribed in 
the military system^ if it be intended that its course be duly 
supported. It may be considered as a primary rule in military 
organization, that the parts of which the military instrument is 
composed be put together according to a measure of power and 
capacity, and that every cause which has a tendency to alter the 
condition of the parts individually, among which may be reckoned 
inequalities in the rate of pay of the same class, be carefully 
avoided as a cause leading to individual counteractions; and, in 
consequence of counteractions, to the defeat of general purposes. 
A regiment, which is an army in miniature, consists of parts 
bearing different denominations, as destined to duties that are 
somewhat different : it has, for instancej. light infantry, grenadiers, 
and battalion of fuziliers. Equality of condition among the parts 
which bear one denomination and act on one military object, may 
be considered as one of the sm*est bonds of united effect in action. 
Grenadiers and light infantry, as liable to be differently employed 
from the subjects of the battalion, may perhaps be allowed some 
difference of pay without producing a disorganizing effect ; but, 
if there be difference in the amount of the pay of the individuals 
of the same battalion, whether by length of service, or any other 
cause which does not imply a difference of duty, there can be no 
hesitation in saying that the distinction is made in error, inas- 
much as a difference of condition is arbitrarily introduced among 
the parts of a living and moving instrument, the value of which, 
as an efficient instrument, consists in activity and union of move- 
ment through all its extent. The rule alluded to was suggested 
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by the minister at war, and sanctioned by the legislature some years 
since, with a view to avoid the inconveniences which might be ex- 
pected to arise from the operation of the limited service bill, in 
corps that were stationed in foreign parts. The augmented pay 
was considered as a bribe in dry money to prolong service. It 
sometimes succeeded in doing this ; but the success was not at- 
tained on just grounds, either as respects the nation or the soldier. 
Military pay is given for service performed — not as a gratuity; and 
if the service he equally well performed by a soldier of three years'* 
standing as by one of twenty, there is a palpable incongruity in 
making a difference in the rate of hire. If there be incongruity 
on this head according to reason, there is inconvenience and 
actual evil according to experience on another. It is a truth 
always to he borne in mind, that equality of condition among the 
parts of an instrument winch acts for one purpose, is the true 
base of military organization; and that, as the distinctions now 
adverted to are not connected with real value, they are ill 
judged distinctions, and have a deteriorating effect on the disci- 
pline and final efficiency of ai*mies. The pay of the first term of 
service is supposed to furnish every necessary that the soldier'’s 
condition requires: if it does not do so, there is error in the 
construction of the economical system. The extra pay of the 
second period gives superfluity ; and as superfluity has no place 
in military arrangement, the extra or superfluous pay is ordinarily 
applied to purposes which do not improve, but which, on the con- 
i trary, have a tendency to deteriorate the individual as a soldier, 

j It may he remarked in this place, that the soldier of the first 

; period of service is seldom intoxicated, for he has not the means 

I of being so; the soldier of the second period may be expected, 

! from the application of his extra pence, to be intoxicated at least 

! once a week ; the soldier of the third, twice or oftener. It is not 

’ said that this is always the case : it will, it is presumed, be often 

1 found to be the case where facts are rigorously investigated. 

There is sufficient experience in the history of the British soldiery 
to prove, to the conviction of the most prejudiced, that every- 
thing beyond correct measure is injurious, consequently that the 
additions, which have been made to the daily pay as gratuities 
for length of service, are additions which have been made inju- 
diciously, inasmuch as they act in direct contradiction to th^ 

^ principle of military organization. The British soldier is seldom 
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a man of discretion in wliat regards himself. He has a propen- 
sity naturally, or created artificially by the bounty of the state, to 
strong drink. Strong drink, beyond a very narrow limit, intoxi- 
cates its subject; and as intoxication extinguishes judgment, 
errors, and not unfrequently offences, arise under intoxication, 
which, submitted to the decisions of courts-martial, are punished 
with stripes and disgrace; the nation's bounty thus becomes 
the soldier's bane. If the interest of the soldier be seen in a 
proper point of view, no unnecessary superfluity will be given 
to him for the indulgence of pernicious propensities while he 
acts as a soldier. But, as he has devoted his life and spent 
the best of his days in a service considered as just and neces- 
sary in the view of the nation, he may be allowed to expect 
that the nation take measures to secure to him a comfortable 
retirement, wiien the stipulated term *of service expires, or where 
he has been prematurely and permanently disabled by wounds 
or disease from acting as a soldier, or from earning his bread 
as a labourer. Chelsea College has been e]*ected for the recep- 
tion of the destitute and disabled military; and, without detract- 
ing from the praise which has been given, and which is due to 
the spirit of benevolence which suggested the measures which 
have been adopted on this head, the writer is humbly of opinion 
that things may he so modified as to increase the good intended 
to be done, without adding to the expense now incurred on 
account of doing what is done at that establishment. Though 
the soldier who volunteers unlimited service at an early period 
of his life, cannot be supposed to have a very strong attach- 
ment to his country, his county, or place of birth, yet there 
are perhaps few to whom the recollection of home does not 
occur, with more or less force, when the blood of youth cools, 
and disappointments accumulate. The recollection is accompa- 
nied with a desire to revisit the native place, to associate with 
old friends and acquaintances, provided there be no internal 
reproach or disgrace attached to character which forbids the 
.expectation of esteem from fellow-citizens. In the supposition 
that the conduct of the disabled or superannuated soldier is pure 
and irreproachable, it is presumed that it wmuld be more accept- 
able to him, instead of being discharged with an annual pension, 
to be a wanderer in the world, or to be immured in Chelsea 
College for food and raiment, were he to be received into an 
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asylum in his native county — not as a pauper, but as a public 
servant in honourable retirement. There is reason to believe 
that a cottage, on a common of the native comity, would be 
a more agreeable abode to most Chelsea pensioners than the 
college, in its best order of arrangement; for it is natural, and 
we believe it to be true, that a soldier who has been born in 
a cottage, and who has spent the most of his time in a tent, 
a hut, or a wigwam, can with difficulty persuade himself that 
he is at home in a palace. 

The execution of the plan proposed does not appear to be 
difficult in itself ; nor does it appear to the ivriter that it ivould 
imply expense beyond what is now voted for Chelsea College 
and the pensionJist. The plan is simply this ; namely, that a 
depot be formed in every county in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, for the reception of disabled or superannuated soldiers, 
natives of the respective counties of the united kingdoms; that 
each person have a separate house, consisting of kitchen and 
bed-room, or a kitchen and two bed-rooms, according to cir- 
cumstances; a garden for each, amounting to the sixth part of 
an acre; and pasture for a milch-cow for every six persons. If 
it be thought to be too great bounty to make this allowance 
extra of the pension, let the rent of the house and land be 
deducted from the amount of the annual payment in money. 
If this he done, no great expense will be incurred, and the 
soldier will, it is presumed, still be the gainer, for he will be 
less dependent than he now is. If the pi’oposition now made 
should obtain notice, it may be supposed that a good locality 
will be chosen for the depot, that the houses will he constructed 
in the best form of cottage construction, that the superintend- 
ence of the depot will be placed under superannuated military 
officers, and that the whole establishment will be placed under 
the direction of the governors of Chelsea College. 

The execution of the plan proposed would not, as already said, 
be a work of great difficulty. There are crown or common lands 
in most of the counties of the United Kingdom, which might be 
obtained for the purpose, and prepared for culture at small ex- 
pense. The number of men who have served twenty-one years 
in foreign parts, and who, as such, ai*e entitled to claim a 
settlement, would not, it is presumed, be numerous. The number 
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of those disabled by wounds and impaired health are at 
present considerable; but of the disabled, few are so totally 
disabled as to be incapable of cultivating, by their own labour, 
the land that is allotted to them for their portion, namely, 
garden and potatoe-field. The employment of cultivating would 
serve to take off the ennui which attaches to idleness; the 
exercise would contribute to the preservation of health; and, as 
the disbanded soldier w’^ould then have a home, and something 
like a national reward in his cottage and garden, he would be 
regarded by the mass of the people as a person who had deserved 
well of his country; and, rendered independent as an acknow- 
ledgment of his service, he would be esteemed an honourable citizen 
— not an outcast, supported by gratuitous bounty, as the money- 
pensioner and the Chelsea pensioner hold themselves to be. 

4th. A consideration of the political measures by which the 
crimes and offences of the military body have a chance of being 
diminished, a view of the constitution of the code of laws by 
which their offences are to be tried and judged, and an analysis 
of the modes and degrees of punishment inflicted on offenders, 
constitute essential points of investigation in a philosophical view 
of a military system. The subject is important. The proper 
exposition of it requires detail — ^more detail than the writer can 
give to it; and, as it requires more knowledge of things than he 
pretends to possess, he touches it lightly, adverting simply to the 
general basis on which the enquiry may be supposed to be laid. 

1st. The people of Great Britain, particularly those of the 
south part of the kingdom, claim the privilege of disposing of 
themselves according to their will; and, as self-important from 
the possession of that privilege, they yield to the propensities of 
the will, and not unfrequently violate the rules of discipline, in 
civil as well as military life, in a manner that requires, at least 
that meets with, severe chastisement. It thus happens that the 
catalogue of offences is comparatively great among the civil part 
of the community of England, and particularly conspicuous among 
the military, as brought into a comparison with that of most 
European nations. The civil inhabitant, as claiming independence, 
does not readily submit to regulations of preventive police; and 
the military, as put in possession of arms before the moral educa- 
tion is sufficiently perfected, runs headlong into error, and incurs 
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the penalties of the military law, without knowledge or without 
reflection. The subjects of most of the European states, as 
vassals of a superior who is absolute in power, and often arbi- 
trary in his ordonnances, grow up under restraint, and abstain 
from excess through dread of punishment. They have not, when 
they enter the military ranks, to adopt a new rule of life ; their 
course is, as it might be expected to be, equal, uniform, and 
steady. The English, born in the opinion that they are their 
own masters, act much under the influence of their own will; 
and so acting, they transgress the regulations of military law, 
carelessly and capriciously, oftener than wilfully and deliberately. 
The regulations of the army are arbitrary regulations, in so far 
as respects the common peasant of England; and as the pea- 
sant rarely knows them until he has attained to man’s estate, 
his habits are formed, and the restraint imposed on him is only 
a feeble restraint. He errs in forgetfulness, even sometimes in 
ignorance, of the law under which he is supposed to live and 
act. If punished for errors committed in ignorance, it does 
not appear to the writer that he is punished justly. It is harsh, 
though it may not strictly speaking be unjust, to punish a soldier 
for forgetfulness ; it is unjust and barbarous to punish him for 
ignorance. On this ground, the writer ventures to say that 
officers who take pains to drill recruits in all forms of manual 
and tactic, but who neglect to instruct, so as to make them 
understand the meaning and purpose of the articles of war, fail 
in their duty, and, in the strict sense of the word, become respon- 
sible for * all the errors and punishments which ai’e incurred by 
recruits who err in want of the information which they ought 
to possess. This is reasonable in common men’s common sense ; 
and in order to obviate the inconvenience thence arising, it is 
suggested that olB&eers of companies be directed to instruct the 
recruit in knowledge of the rules by which he is to square his 
conduct; and, moreover, that the officer in command know 
correctly that he thoroughly comprehends them. The measure 
proposed could not fail of assuring to every soldier such acquaint- 
ance with military law as would be sufficient to preserve him 
from offending in ignorance, and thereby incurring punishment 
without in reality deserving it. But, useful as it might be that 
the officers of companies were held responsible for the soldier’s 
acquaintance with the articles of war, with as much rigour as 
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he is for the condition of his arms and necessaries, the acquaint- 
ance alluded to, as in some manner attained tlirougli compulsion, 
would only be an acquaintance of secondary effect. 

It is admitted that military discipline ought to be rigorous 
in its execution ; but it is important that it have an active 
principle; that is, that it move to what is good under a senti- 
ment of moral duty, rather than be deterred from what is bad 
by fear of punishment for delinquency. This, it may be con- 
cluded, was the idea of government when chaplains were ap- 
pointed to regiments, intended, it is presumed, to be present 
in the field and quarters, as instructors in moral duties, and 
superintendents of moral conduct. The office of regimental 
chaplain has been annulled in the British service. It existed 
when the writer wns first acquainted with the army; but it 
had ceased to be useful before that time. No one will deny 
that it is better that there be no chaplain, than that there be 
one of an inferior character. This was probably seen, and, in 
consequence of the discovery, garrison or brigade chaplains were 
appointed to bury the dead, preach an occasional sermon, and 
thus to execute the ostensible, not the most important, duty of 
a chaplain. The change might perhaps be considered as an im- 
provement at the time; for the chaplaincy of a regiment had 
degenerated into a sinecure. It was bestowed by the favour of 
colonels, and the duty was done by substitute, at a small salary, 
or it was not done at all. If done by substitute, it could 
scarcely be expected to be well done; for the duty of a chaplain, 
as an instructor and superintendent of morals, is in itself an ori- 
ginal duty — ^an office of the heart, which cannot be deputed, much 
less bargained for as a job of common work. A man may be 
hired to read service over the dead — ^lie cannot be hired to teacli 
virtue to the living. There are few soldiers of the present day 
who are irrecoverably profligate. Many err; but they err in 
weakness, or in want of an enlightened director to point to 
wdiat is right: if they retain sensibility, they are not irreclaim- 
able. This may be assumed as a fact ; and if true, there is no 
room to believe that a chaplain of a devout character, who is 
at the same time zealous and firm in courage to do liis duty 
under the ridicule and irony of the unthinking, would not fail 
to influence, by his words and by his example, the moral con- 
duct of the generality of soldiers; and this to such extent that 
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the military penal code would become nearly a dead letter. TIic 
office of regimental chaplain appears to the writer to be in itself 
a very important one; but it is one of very difficult execution. 
The military power is everywhere jealous of encroachment ; and 
it is more than surmise that the interference of the chaplain 
with the moral conduct of the soldier would rarely be approved, 
or even permitted to pass without censure or reprimand. Every 
act in the army is supposed to emanate from a military chief; 
but the order of the military chief cannot bring love and reli- 
gion from the heart of the chaplain to the humble soldier in 
the ranks. * 

2nd. The military law of the army, as framed on a base of 
arbitrary will, and executed arbitrarily, is totally at variance with 
the law of England, The English criminal law assumes a base 
of justice, inasmuch as it implies that the humble as well as the 
high is to be judged by his peers. Of this privilege ihe soldier 
is deprived when he appears as a culprit before a regimental 
court-martial. He cannot in such case be supposed to have con- 
fidence within himself that he is to be fairly judged. The jury 
and judges, as men of a high class, have not, it may be presumed, 
the sympathy which belongs to the equal condition ; and, as men 
formed like other men, they are not supposed to be exempt 
from prepossession and prejudice; consequently their decisions 
are liable to be biassed, particularly where the question lies 
between one of their own order and one of the humblest rank. 
It is desirable, and it does not appear to be imattainable with 
security to military discipline, that the soldier be tried and judged 
by a law similar to that by which other subjects of the realm 
are tried and judged. If he have this privilege, he may be 
allowed to consider himself as a national soldier, or national func- 
tionary— not the servile instrument of an individual who acts 
according to his own will. According to the letter of military 
law, the commissioned officer is jury and judge in the soldieris 
case. The life and honour of a soldier are thus placed at the 
disposal of what cannot be called other than an arbiti'ary court; 
and as the members of the court are bound together by official 
connexion, they may be supposed, at least they will be thought, 
to be in combination against the offender, if the charge be laid by 
one bearing a commission. There can be no confidence, in the 
present state of human things, that the decisions of a court of 
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law will be just decisions where the jury and culprit are not of 
equal condition. On this ground, the soldier may be allow^ed 
to think doubtfully of the issue of his trial, where his accuser 
and his judge are of the same class of people, and of a class 
moreover which is different from his own, and which is disposed, 
by its constitution, to act arbitrarily, that is, to dispense favour, 
or exercise severity, as a biassed judgment may direct. This 
is a contingence of evil tirat ought to be guarded against ; and, 
with hopes of obviating the chances of its occurrence, the writer 
ventures to submit, though with the almost certainty of giving 
offence, that soldiers should be jury in all cases which concern the 
soldier; the jury being so constituted that men of years and dis- 
cretion only be admitted to that office, and men moreover who 
have never been in a guard-house. The essentials of the law 
of liberty would be preserved by this means, and the chances of 
insubordii^tion in the inferior class would at the same time be 
effectually precluded. As things now are, the military law is 
made without the consent of the party to which it particularly 
applies. It is executed without the party having a voice in its 
proceedings ; and, as such, it can only be considered as an edict 
of power, and sometimes perhaps as an edict issued under pre- 
judice. No valid argument can, it is presumed, be shewn why 
the common soldier of England should not have a jury of his 
peers for the proof or refutation of a criminal charge : he would 
then be a soldier worthy of a free country. The w-riter is not 
unaware that the proposition now made will be considered as sub- 
versive of the constitution of the army; he is bold to maintain 
that it is not incompatible with the constitution of a true military 
force ; and he ventures to say, that if it subvert what exists, it 
promises to substitute in its place what is legitimate in the true 
sense of the ’word, and effective of purpose, in so far as regards 
national defence, in the highest attainable degree. . The right of 
being judged by a jury of peers may be supposed to have a 
tendency to excite a sentiment of honour in the common man, 
and to ensure good conduct from principle, rather than from fear. 
The soldier who has the privilege alluded to, would, it is pre- 
sumed, he a valuable national soldier ; he would not, it is ad- 
mitted, be so fit as he now is for purposes of conquest in foreign 
countries, or so ready to devote himself to the will of a commander 
does not comprehend, or which he cannot in his 
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conscience approve. There are some, it is probable, who will 
be disposed to maintain, that if the condition now alluded to 
were granted to the common soldier, the soldier would in almost 
every instance escape from punishment. The case has not been 
tried, and no positive opinion can be given on the subject; but 
the probabilities are strong, from what is known of the human 
mind, that culprits would be judged severely, and more rigor- 
ously punished than they now are. If we seek for a reason, the 
reason is easily found. If soldiers were constituted jury, the 
honour of the corps might be supposed to be in the keeping of 
the soldier, and it is reasonable to suppose that he would study 
and be proud to keep it. As things are, the officer watches 
conduct, arraigns offence, and sits in judgment to award punish- 
ment. His office is an invidious one ; and it has not been 
assigned to him in knowledge of human nature. It directly coun- 
teracts the principle which renders the military instrument a 
whole, animated with one spirit, and united in action for a com- 
mon— and constitutional purpose. It might be presumed that a 
sentiment of independence, essential to true honour, would arise 
and possess a constitutional place in the mind of every soldier in 
the case supposed ; in the case existing, the sentiment of honour 
is extinct, or, as planted in an artificial soil, it supports existence 
only by coercion. The soldier has no liberty to exercise his own 
mind ; and, as no man can be great, or even good, without exercise 
of mind, it is worthy of the consideration of the wise, to deter- 
mine how much of that can be permitted to the soldier, without 
danger to the security of the sovereign authority. 

Srd. It is reasonable to believe that the constitution of the 
British military court-martial, at least of the regimental court- 
martial, might be changed with advantage to the soldier, and 
even with benefit to the nation. It is also reasonable to believe 
that the existing modes of punishment, as they are revolting to 
maifs feelings, and could not, without the evidence of ocular 
demonstration, have been supposed to have place in the institu- 
tions of Great Britain, might be altogether changed for other less 
disgusting, and not less efficacious, means of securing good con- 
duct. The English pretend to be the only free nation in Europe ; 
but, notwithstanding this pretension, no people in Europe so 
easily part with their liberty, or so readily submit to corporal 
chastisement, as the English, particularly as the English military. 

Y ■ 
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No one presumes to strike the person of a man who carries 
arms in the service of the different military powers of the com 
tinent. If any one deserve punishment, the punishment must be 
made according to rule. In the British service, on the contrary, 
the soldier was until lately, if not at present, beaten arbitrarily 
by the officer — b > grey-headed man not unfrequently by a beardless 
boy. This is held to be a reproach to the British service ; and 
it must be confessed that it is not creditable to the British 
nation. The practice insults the rights of man ; and it must be 
allowed to be particularly grievous and ill-judged among a people 
who claim freedom as their inheritance. There is something 
like enigma in the character of the English on this head. The 
English pretend to be philosophers; but no nation in Europe 
acts more under prejudice and prepossession, or trusts so im- 
plicitly to direct force for effecting pm’poses, of whatever descrip- 
tion they may be, as the English. Force is the ostensible engine 
in most of the operations of the people of Great Britain. The 
youth at school is driven to learn his task by force ; the soldier 
is driven by force to acquire a knowledge of the use of arms. 
Deterred from doing wrong by force, or threatenings of force, 
he is punished with stripes on the bare back when he appears 
to forget himself. Courts-martial and punishment of crime were 
in many British regiments, at no very remote period, almost 
the order of the day. Punishments were frequent, sometimes 
severe ; and the mamier of infliction, while it degraded the sub- 
ject and revolted the common feelings of man’^s nature, was not 
calculated to act on the mind, so as to produce contrition and 
lead to change of conduct. There is not an instance in a thou- 
sand where the cat-o’-nme-tails has made a soldier what he ought 
to be; there are thousands where it has rendered those who 
were forgetful and careless, rather than vicious, insensible to 
honour and abandoned to crime. It is invidious to remark on 
the institutions of the superior power — and the writer does it 
with reluctance; but he cannot refrain from saying, that the 
constitution of the British military law is not laid on a base of 
science: it is not just, for it does not correspond with the 
general principle of the common law of the country. The ob- 
servance of it is difficult, for it implies not only learning some- 
thing new, but forgetting what has been learned, and, in some 
instances, grown into habit. But, while the observance is 
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difficult, the mode adopted for the punishment of transgression 
is revolting to mans common sense of feeling — more revolting 
than the modes of punishment adopted in foreign armies, and 
less effective of purpose than it there appears to be. Whether 
from the influences of a systematic national police or other 
cause, the mass of peasantry on the European continent is 
careful of its conduct. Crimes are comparatively rare, and modes 
of punishment are comparatively less degrading. A threatening 
of force, repressive of irregularity, is all the motive to good con- 
duct that operates in the British service; and as the materials 
of the British army are collected fortuitously from all parts of 
the three kingdoms, put together promiscuously without regard 
to the dispositions and habits of the parts, the necessity of the 
application of force to preserve the exterior of order often be- 
comes indispensable. In times not long past regimental courts- 
martial were careless proceedings. They have recently attained 
a certain degree of solemnity by administering an oath to the 
members ; and the sentences of the court are, it may be pre- 
sumed, more carefully considered than they were prior to that 
regulation. The court is thus less objectionable than it was; 
it is not yet perfect as a court of justice. The moral character 
of the soldier is also improved of late years ; it is not yet what 
it is capable of being made. It may be said with safety that 
there were regiments in the line, not many years since, where 
corporal punishments within the annual period exceeded the 
number of the days of the year; there are regiments at the 
present time where punishment scarcely ever occurs. The per- 
sons who have wrought so great a change on the military body 
of the nation are valuable men in the true meaning of the word ; 
but they must be contented with the reward which is within 
themselves. Much might be said on the subject of British mili- 
tary law. It is an important subject; but the writer is not 
competent to the discussion of it; and enough has been said 
to shew that it requires revision, that is, revision founded on a 
basis that admits of measures decisive in their natec, so as to 
assure subordination to command, and adjusted in their con- 
ditions^ so as to secure the right of citizen to the individual 
soldier. 

4th. Besides the conditions now mentioned, which are cal- 
culated, according to the mode of application, to improve or to 
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deteriorate the character of the soldier beyond that of the com- 
mon citizen, the impression which the military reputation of the 
commander makes upon the mind of his followers, stands pro- 
minent among the considerations which influence the conduct of 
soldiers, not only in the field of wsli\ but in private life. Bank, 
which is of no intrinsic value in itself, is here conditionally an 
engine of great power. The presence of the sovereign, or even of 
one of the royal house with an army in the field, rarely fails to give 
an extra impulse to the military mind, and to confirm the courage 
by fixing the eye upon an individual who is considered as the 
nation'’s representative. This may be supposed to belong to the 
rank of kings and princes; but where there is no royal magic in 
the person of the commander, heroism and unshaken courage in 
dangers and difiiculties, a reserved wisdom which does not expose 
purposes that ought not to be known, and a firmness of character 
which does not yield to importunities, of whatever kind they may 
be, are the points which strike the soldier’s mind, and assure his 
attachment beyond all other causes which act on man. If the 
general expose his designs prior to forming his order of battle, 
or, if he change purposes from wavering within himself, the 
soldier (and soldiers are ordinarily acute to perceive manifesta- 
tions of weakness) loses confidence, and, whatever may be the 
eminence of the commander’s rank, commits himself to Ms guid- 
ance with reluctance. The military chief, in order to assure the 
success of his enterprizes, must be supposed to command the con- 
fidence of his followers ; and he cannot be expected to command 
it without the possession of a genius which cannot be penetrated 
or measured by common capacities. Different modes and combi- 
nations of quality, tlnough which the general acts on the mind of 
the soldier, are superficially sketched in this place : the sketch is 
rude, and upon the whole imperfect ; but it may lead to reflection 
on the subject. 

1st. Of the numerous generals who have attained eminence in 
the list of commanders, some appear to have attained it by means 
of a pure, original, and intuitive genius; such as gives boldness 
to design and promptitude to execution beyond the formal rules 
of art. Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, appears to stand at the 
head of this class. Charles was successM by mere force of 
genius. Others appear to have succeeded by genius mixed with 
imposture. Alexander, king of Macedonia, is eminent in this 
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class of commanders. His education was directed by tbe most 
scientific philosopher of the age in. which he lived; and, as Alex- 
ander professed great attachment to his master, he may be sup- 
posed to have profited by his instructions, and to have acquired 
knowledge in science by study. His genius in war was his own : 
he did not seem to know the extent of it; and he endeavoured to 
add force to it by imposture, that is, by assuming a descent from 
Jupiter Ammon. The Roman Sertorius possessed original genius 
for war and warlike enterprize, and he practised delusion on the 
credulity of his barbarian followers with a view to augment effect. 
The Russian Siiwaiinw possessed military genius to considerable 
extent ; but he did more by imposing on the simple mind of the 
Russian soldier, than by his skill in tactic and evolution. He 
commanded devotion, by encouraging the idea that his acts were 
inspired acts, moving under the guidance of supernatural agency. 
Where the intuitive genius of war combines with the passion of 
ambition in the mind of a sovereign, the march in foreign con- 
quest is rapid, and the submission of the native subject is abso- 
lute. But where this is so, the rapidity of the course generally 
precipitates in ruin: instances of extraordinary exaltation are 
seldom of long duration. 

2nd. Besides the condition of capacity now noticed as primary 
in the character of a military commander, the possession of 
science, or knowledge of men and fitness of things to each other, 
has on many occasions raised individuals to eminence as generals, 
who did not appear to have warlike propensities in their younger 
years, and who did not assume the aids of fiction and imposture 
to add to the effect. The character of such is consistent with 
simplicity and modesty. The power consists in knowledge ; and 
the skill is manifested in placing the object of desire before the 
eye in such manner that the individual may see by his own 
powers of perception what he is to do, and, as may be supposed, 
do it with the energy wliicli belongs to the knowledge which 
results from his own observation. Generals of this character 
study the nature and power of the instruments with which they 
act, as well as the nature and power of the instruments against 
which their attacks are directed. They know what they do ; and 
they do not compromise themselves by ignorance and rashness. 
If disaster occur, the general, who acts under this principle, finds 
a resource in the intimate knowledge which he has of men and 
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things, in then- physical and moral relations. Epaminondas, the 
Theban, stands at the head of this class among the ancients; 
Xenophon, the Athenian, as may be collected from the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, belongs to it. Count Tm-enne acted on this 
piinciple ; his character was amiable, and he was a man within 
himself at all times. The late Gleneral Moreau perhaps belonged 
to the same class: he was great in actual combat, intimating 
that he had knowledge of things in them own nature. 

Srd. There is a class of military commanders, or great cap- 
tains, whose character is complicated and various ; that is, such 
as are endowed by nature with rudiments of military talent, and 
who bring their talent to perfection by art, that is, by obseiwa- 
tion and severe study in the field of experience. Among these, 
the Oax-thaginian general Hannibal holds the first place'" in the 
ivriter’s estimate of generals. Hannibal was confessedly a man 
of original mind, and of great acqumement. His enterprize, 
in invading Italy in the manner he did, was the boldest that 
is found in history, and it was conducted, in all eases, by con- 
summate skiU and ability. He was devoted to the interests of 
his country. He was sagacious, and he seems to have been 
impenetrable in his pui-poses. It is reasonable to conclude that 
he was conciliating in manner-not tyrant in disposition ; for 
It may be presumed that tyrant force could not have kept 
the mixture, of which his army was composed, in good, humour 
tluough the difficulties to which it was sometimes exposed. The 
Carthaginian army was conquei-ed at Zama; and Carthage sued 
for peace ; Hannibal cannot be said, in the strict sense of the 
word, to have been conquered. Scipio, his antagonist, was a cap- 
tain of original gemus. He was perhaps’ the most scientific of 
the Homan generals, and the most amiable ; he possessed the 
love of the soldiery through his goodness, no less than throuo-h 
the opinion of his superior skill. Cmsar, the fii-st Eoman em- 
peror, w^ also a great captain, and a man of great powera of 
mind. He was ambitious of conquest to excess ; and, as re- 
strained by no tie of morality from the pursuit of it, he sm-- 
mounted external impedimenta by a courage and perseverance 
that has few examples in history. His soldiers were bound to 
nm by the strength of his character solely. Among modems 
who have been eminent as commanders, no one seems to have 
attained the same elevation, in everything connected witli war 
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as John duke of Marlborough. He was the bravest of soldiers 
when lie was a young man, and the most successful of gene- 
rals in mature years. The comprehension of his genius was 
unparalleled among the generals of the time : his command was 
absolute, without harshness; his manner of imposing it was 
without imposture. Marlborough was great in the common 
meaning of the word — in the field, and in the cabinet. He was 
modest and humble — ^religious, without ostentation ; and, unlike 
the generality of successful warriors, he seems to have retained, 
in his greatest elevation, sensibility to the human species. He 
did not appear to have delighted in war for the sake of mili- 
tary fame: he accepted the command of armies as a duty to 
his nation. He was a good man; but the deference which he 
paid to the will of his royal mistress, contrary to his own 
judgment, is a blemish in his character of no small impoitance. 
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which inculcates the spare measure of diet has the semblance 
of poverty ; and poverty, though the best friend of man, is 
viewed with abhorrence by almost all the human race, and by 
the English more than others. Economy, or the exact mea- 
sure of means to ends, preserves balance, maintains effective 
action, and ensures prosperity in times and trials of difficulty. 
Its value is great; but it is not known; and it cannot be 
seen by those who fix the eye on aggrandizement as the end 
and object of their being. A full habit is vulgarly supposed to 
constitute animal power; and as a full measure of diet fills the 
habit, full living presents itself, by inference, as the direct means 
of attaining a high portion of bodily strength. This is an Eng- 
lish creed, followed rigorously in practice; it is not orthodox 
according to the law of nature. 

It is argued by physiologists and physicians, men who ought 
to understand the structure of the human fabric, and the laws 
which maintain its economy, that high living, at least a large 
allowance of animal food, increases physical force, and supports 
the powers of exei’tion beyond other form of diet. The opinion 
is specious ; but it is formed on partial grounds, and it is not 
radically true. The English consume animal food in a higher 
proportion than most European nations. The English are pow- 
erful men; but there are no grounds to believe, in tracing the 
cause to its source, that their power arises from the quantity 
of animal food which they consume. The Spartans were abste- 
mious ; they were in fact restricted to a diet which the soldiery 
of the present day would consider as coarse and stinted; yet 
the Spartans were conspicuous for physical strength, and thev 
were, morally, the most resolute military that ever appeared on 
the theatre of war. The Swiss occupied a high station among 
military nations in the days of their glory ; yet the Swiss, 
while brave in the field, and virtuous in the domestic circle, 
were homely and frugal in manner of living. The Highlanders 
of Scotland have some claim to be ranlced with the Swiss and 
Spartans. Their virtues are known in war: their fare was 
coarse in the days of their heroism, and even nowit is homely. 
Animal food rarely fell to the lot of the Scotch peasant, High- 
land or Lowland, till within these very few years ; yet the Scot 
was always a good soldier, ardent in courage, and powerful in 
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the close conflict of battle. The Irish peasant is not diminu- 
tive in size, and little, if at all, inferior in physical force to the 
peasant of England. He is, moreover, spirited and bold as a 
soldier, and not wanting in energy in the field, where his 
powers are suitably animated and judiciously directed ; yet the 
food of the Irish peasant consists, at best, of potatoes and butter- 
milk, The lishermen on the coast of Spain and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean live frugally. They subsist on the sim- 
plest food. They are notwithstanding strong and sinewy, inso- 
much that the highest-fed boat’s crew in the English navy does 
not equal a boat’s crew of Biscayen fishermen, or of Turkish 
^vatermen, either in power or endurance at the oar. 

The facts now stated ax*e precise, and of common notoriety. 
They furnish proof that a high measure of animal food, and, 
I may even add, a large allowance of strong drink, are not the 
radical causes which give strength to the human body. The 
Spartans and Swiss, as already observed, were strong as well 
as valiant ; and even now the Scotch Highlander possesses a 
firm and elastic muscle, and a high quantity of physical force, 
relatively to his size. The opinion given on this subject is 
believed to be correct in the true nature of things. The writei* 
is aware that the athletse of Greece were fed, and that the 
pugilist of England is, at the present time, fed differently from 
what is here recommended ; and it is not meant to deny that 
the effective power of the athletse and the pugilist is increased 
by diet, training, and exercise. This the author is ready to 
admit; but he is confident to maintain, at the same time, that 
the athletse of Greece, though powerful and good wrestlers, were 
not good soldiers; and there are no grounds to believe, from 
what is daily seen, that the champions of English pugilism 
are superior, even equal, to the peasant of the country, for that 
species of courage, and endurance of toil, which constitutes military 
value. But as it is proved by the history of all military nations, 
both in ancient and modern times, that the quantity of physical 
force best adapted to the purposes of war may be derived from 
a plain and homely diet, of comparatively small measure, so 
persons of experience, particularly such as have made experiment 
in their own persons, will not refuse assent to. the fact, that 
endurance of toil, similar to military toil, is better supported 
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undex* a diet that is light in kind, and of a i*ather scanty mea- 
sni'e, than under full meals of I’ich and solid food. If this fact 
he true, and the history of military service proves it every day, 
it follows, by necessary consequence, that if it be desirable to 
render the condition of the militaiy force stable, and the effect 
of its service calculable, the diet will be measured and adminis- 
tered according to just quantity only; namely, such quantity as 
is found on trial to produce that species of power which endures 
toil, and which does not, by accumulating irritability, predispose 
the habit to explosions of disease. 

The kind and quantity of the daily ration of provisions 
adjudged to be sufficient for the sustenance of the British sol- 
dier is fixed by regulation ; and it would be deemed presumption 
to suggest an alteration. But, admitting the ration to be good 
in kind, and justly measured in quantity, the writer thinks he 
may venture, without transgressing the limits which he has pre- 
scribed to himself in touching on military economy, to direct 
the attention of chiefs of i*egiments to a study of the proper 
mode of pi*eparing it for the soldier’s use. It may be said 
without offence, that if the art of cookery be understood by 
the English nation, it is not generally pi’actised by the Englislx 
soldiery. 

The cooking utensils of the soldier, as they are to be car- 
ried by the soldier himself when he changes quarter or en- 
campment, cannot be supposed to be either numei'ous or heavy. 
One camp -kettle for a mess consisting of six persons carried by 
the members in rotation, or one quaint canteen carried by the 
individual himself, if it be approved (and it is undoubtedly to be 
preferred) that the mess be cooked individually, a tin pint por- 
ringer, an iron spoon, a small knife and fork, a flask or canteen 
for water, comprise the soldiei^’s table and kitchen equipment for 
the field. It is sufficient for the purpose, and, if it be so, those 
who command regiments will, it is presumed, consider it to be a 
part of their duty to take measures to assure the proper applica- 
tion of it, that is, to assure the prepai’ation of the raw material after 
a form that occasions little demand for di'ink, and is, at the same 
time, easy of digestion. In this viewv soup, broth, stew, &c. with a 
large portion of vegetables, constitute the prefei^able foi*m of pot- 
tage for a soldier’s dinner. A lai’ge pi*oportion of the vegetable 
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ma.terial is desirable for the dinner-mess ; for it is observed, that 
persons who subsist principally on vegetable and farinaceous food, 
endure toil longer than those who subsist chiefly on the flesh 
of animals. They have not more, perhaps not so much brute 
force, but they have more endurance of toil. If so, it is left to 
military men to judge whether the possession of brute force, or 
the capacity of enduring toil for a comparatively long time, is the 
preferable quality in war. In recommending a system of cookei-y 
for the use of the military, the reader will not suppose that epicm 
rean refinement enters into the idea of the writer. The culinary 
art is simple, and soon learned in so far as respects the soldier. 
The fundamental rule consists in boiling slow, and in roasting 
quick. The rule is plain, obvious, and well approved ; but it 
does not appear to be commonly known to English soldiers. The 
pot of the soldier almost always boils with fury: fuel is wasted, 
and the mess is not so good as it might be by simmering, or a 
slow process of boiling. 

There is not anything of which we have knowledge equal to 
tea for breakfast. A breakfast of tea with bread and butter, or 
even bread without butter, enables a person to sustain the fatigues 
of war with more energy and endurance than a breakfast of beef- 
steaks and porter ; but, as tea cannot be procured at all times, 
coffee, cocoa, milk, or bouillon, may be substituted in its stead. 
It is at all times desirable that the soldier breakfast before pa- 
rade, before the commencement of exercise, or before the com- 
mencement of a, march. If this be neglected, faintness sometimes 
ensues, and exertion fails from the mere craving of the stomach. 
Hence a morsel of bread and cheese put into the soldiei'^s haver- 
sack, whenever there is expectation of a long march in the course 
of the campaign, might be regarded as an useful provision. 
Ilesides what relates to breakfast and provision for the march, 
the writer is of opinion, (and the opinion is formed from mature 
consideration of the subject) that the evening, at least that poi‘- 
tion of the day which remains after the termination of the march 
when troops are in the field, or after the performance of those 
exercises and amusements which fill up the measure of the day 
during peace in quarters or cantonment, is the most suitable 
time for the dinner, or principal repast. It is important to tlie 
interests of military service that soldiers be restricted to two 
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meals a-day ; and further, that care be taken, in laying the basis 
of primary education, that every one be competent to dress in a 
suitable manner the raw provisions of which the ration consists. 
If the principle according to which the application of heat acts 
on raw provisions for the improvement of their taste and nutritive 
qualities, be explained to the young soldier and rightly compre- 
hended by him, he will know to vary the mode according to his 
means, and not complain that his meal is unsavoury, when his 
ration is good in kind and abundant in quantity ; a case which 
often happens with those who are young and uneducated, and 
which happens with almost all British soldiers in their first cam- 
paigns. 

It were perhaps better that every soldier should employ him- 
self in cooking his own provisions, inasmuch as the act serves to 
multiply the means which give interest to his life. But if this 
method be not adopted, and if soldiers be divided into messes of 
a given number of persons, it is proper that the business of cook- 
ing follow a roster o( fatigue among the different members of the 
company. One of the soldiers, the least smart in appearance, or 
least expert in military manoeuvre, is often doomed to be per- 
petual cook. The practice is wrong, at least it is improper, in the 
author's opinion, that any one who is thought worthy to bear 
arms, should be degraded to the office of perpetual scullion for 
his comrades. The duty of cooking in rotation, that is, of 
superintending the boiling of the pot, is not an irksome duty, 
and it has moreover an useful influence upon naorals. It serves 
to cement society, and to keep the heterogeneous mass of modern 
armies in something like family connexion. 

■ It is a primary object, in the discipline of troops, to im- 
plant a sentiment of honour which stimulates to duty, rather 
than to impress a sense of fear which forcibly restrains from 
doing wrong. This is a cardinal point in the system of military 
instruction; and, keeping this point in view, the writer takes 
the liberty to suggest, that, if the soldier’s mess consist of six 
persons under the supei*intendence of serjeants and corporals, 
who sit as presidents of the mess in rotation, the end proposed 
will be attained at least to a certain extent. The good conduct 
of the private would not fail to be assured by the presence of 
a respectable Serjeant at the mess-table ; and, as serjeants are, 
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or ought to be capable, of instructing soldiers in their duties, 
the military character might be supposed to receive improvement 
during this social or convivial intercourse. The idea is not 
foolish ; but the writer is aware that it will be ridiculed, perhaps 
deprecated as subversive of the tremendous rale of subordination 
inculcated in modern discipline. A certain degree of familiai-ity 
IS implied in the act of persons eating together ; and it probably 
will be pretended that a serjeant cannot maintain authority among 
the men, if he be a member, or even if he preside at the soldier’s 
mess-table. If serjeants are persons to be viewed only through 
fear, and revered only through the authority of the cane, such 
might be the effect ; but this character does not belong to the 
nature of that officer’s duty. A serjeant may retain, and a good 
serjeant will not fail to i-etain, authority and respect at the table 
among young soldiei-s, on a similar principle and with a similar 
ffieling as a father retains respect at the table of his children. 
The^ relation is the same, or similar, where the military fabric 
IS laid on a true base. 

The water of the brook is what the Creator of the universe 
has provided for quenching thirst both in man and beast. As 
It IS the most common, it is the most convenient and most 
suitable drink for soldiers; for soldiers ought to be accustomed 
to eat and drink whatever is common and easily procured. If 
water be muddy and unpleasant to the eye, the addition of 
a smaU quantity of alum causes the mud to subside, and, 
white It does so, does not deteriorate the quality of the water 
as dnnk for man. If it be flat and mawkish, the addition of 
vmegar, while it makes it pleasant to the taste, improves its 
virtues as a beverage for persons who are destined to undero-o 
military fati^es. The Eomans, who studied the laws of animal 
economy with care, and who applied them with good effect in 
so far as respects the health and efficiency of the soldier, con- 
«dered vinegar as an indispensable provision for then- armies 
ihe JJritish nation, not less humane than the Eoman, but less 
observant of the nature of things as they bear on the health 
of the military, decreed the provision of a ration of ram for 
the use of troops on foreign service. The ostensible pretext 
tor the measure was an alleged unwhotesomeness of water. If 
water were always bad in foreign countries, and if there were 
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no other way of correcting it but by the addition of rum, the 
measure adopted might have been defended, notwithstanding the 
expense which it entailed, and the evils which attach to the 
long-continued use of ardent spirits. The first necessity does 
not exist. Water is as good in other countries as it is in Eng- 
land; and where water is good, it stands in no need of a cor- 
rective. If it be less pure, and if correctives be necessary, it 
has been stated what these are. Both of them are easily pro- 
cured : one of them was tried, and its utility sanctioned by the 
wisest military nation in the records of human history. 

A ration of rum was allowed to the British army in foreign 
parts, under the pretext of a bad quality in water. The allow- 
ance was at first given as a bounty for a supposed purpose of 
utility. It was subsequently claimed as a right, where no cause 
of usefulness existed. The young soldier received his allowance 
and consumed it, not that he liked rum, or that he thought it 
good for his health, but because he considered it to be his own, 
and because he was prohibited from disposing of it to others. 
The militaiy character is tenacious of right and propeity ; and, 
through this spirit of tenaciousness, the young soldier drank the 
liquor which he disliked, rather than spill it on the ground, or 
suffer it to remain in the store. The dislike was overcome, a 
habit was formed, and a fondness even acquired for this at first 
disgusting liquor, which engrosses the whole desires, and thereby 
converts the soldier into a drunkard, and a sot of no positive 
value to the service. The history of the British army, particu- 
larly in the West Indies, furnishes too many proofs of the truth 
of this statement. 

The soldier who has been long accustomed to drink his 
ration of rum, in the idea that it conduces to the preservation 
of his health, often acquires such an insatiate desire for liquor, 
that he has no command over himself where the means of 
gratification are within his reach; consequently he ceases to 
be a man on whose services calculation can be made. The 
soldier who is under the influence of liquor is unruly, insubor- 
dihate, even mutinous. If intoxicated to excess, be is not capable 
of meeting an enemy in the field. He may present himself to be 
killed ; for, as he camiot reason, he may not fear ; but he is 
useless as a soldier. 
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It is an ungracious task, and may perhaps be a dangerous 
duty, to bring measures under public notice which are sanctioned 
by the authority of the state, but which cannot be sanctioned by 
the reason of the philosopher. That attempt is now made ; but it 
is not made offensively. It is an imperious duty of humanity to 
endeavour to preseiwe the human race from destruction ; and as it 
is the duty of a military physician to maintain the military in a 
state of calculable efficiency, the truth is here spoken freely, at all 
risk of penalty. The measure in question, that is, the allowance 
of a ration of rum for troops on foreign service, was ordered at 
random, and sanctioned by the legislature without a valid argu- 
ment of utility. It was not wise or well founded in its origin ; 
and, in observing its progress and it's effect, it does not altogether 
correspond with the common notions of justice. The British 
soldier is supplied daily with a ration of i-um, and strictly en- 
joined to mix it with water that it may be less injurious to him. 
The recruit who enters the army with an aversion to strono- 
drink, receives rum as a portion of his ration, and drinks grog by 
coercion. He swallows it with disgust when he first joins the 
corps. His taste is then natural ; but it is liable to be vitiated, 
and it soon becomes so vitiated that, according to a law which 
obtains in animal nature, the disagreeable thing becomes, through 
repetition, a gratification of high relish. This applies particu- 
larly to rum and tobacco; and, agreeable to this law of animal 
nature, a fondness for rum, amounting to passion, is gradually 
acquired by the young soldier. Where the desire is ingrafted by 
force so as to become a habit, prudence and even fear is feeble as 
a barrier to prevent indulging it. Liquor is sought for at all 
risks: intoxication follows gratification; and, under intoxication, 
the subject loses self-command, forgets the laws of discipline’ 
even commits crimes, while under the influence of liquor, from 
which, in^ his sober senses, his natoe would recoil, ’hc is 
punished for the crimes winch he then commits ; and of the pun- 
ishments which occur in the army, nineteen out of twenty are 
connected with this cause*. 


The remaining lines of this para- 
paph are omitted, as the practice of issu- 
ing daily rations of spirits to troops on 


foreign service has been discontinued, 
an equivalent in money being granted in 
compensation. 
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If it be admitted that a system of economy, namely, the rigid 
practice of sobriety and temperance, be essential to the pro- 
sperity of the army, the practice, it is evident, must begin with 
the commissioned officers, who are the moving parts of the 
machine. The officer may lead by example; he cannot drive by 
authority. If a general of high reputation in war, instead of 
courting popularity by a sumptuous table and high-flavoured 
wines, had the resolution to cover a simple board with a plain 
repast, similar to the soldier’s mess, and measured in quantity in 
proportion to the number of the guests, he would have the merit 
of being a reformer; and if his example served to eradicate 
the national propensity to sumptuous living, which is the most 
prominent defect in the character of the English military, he 
would be regarded, and justly regarded by posterity, not as a 
visionary reformer, but as a national benefactor of the first dis- 
tinction. The plain repast is sufficient for sustenance; and a 
plain repast gives all the gratification to the palate of an hungry 
and thirsty man that a soldier ought to permit himself to receive; 
and, while it does this, it leaves his organs, as not overwhelmed 
by tmile and claret, free for impressions of military glory and 
pursuits of military science. 

Economy, or a just measure of means to ends, lays the 
foundation of individual and national prosperity: adherence to 
it alone ensures the permanence of happiness. Dignity of mind 
and real military virtue have no connexion with sumptuous living. 
The conqueror is ordinarily frugal and homely, that is, the bold 
barbarian emerging from savage life : the conquered is ordinarily 
rich, luxurious, and what is called refined; that is, the creature 
of the appetites of corporal sense. The Spartan nation was tem- 
perate and frugal. It was august in the assembly of nations, and 
warlike in the field of battle. The Spartan mess-room presented 
little furniture that was costly, no service of plate, and few silver 
or gilded utensils. It presented veteran heroes teaching lessons 
of warlike virtue to the youth, an equipment of infinitely more 
value than the inside of a jeweller’s shop. The precedent is 
good, and it is not difficult to be followed. Cleomenes, one of the 
Spartan kings, found, at his accession to the sovereignty, that, 
instead of Spartans of the school of Lycurgus, a degenerated 
race filled the military ranks — men corrupted by the luxu™ 
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ries of Asia, and absorbed in the pleasures of the table. The 
moral virtue was lost, and even the military virtue was obscured. 
He meditated reform, and the first step in reform was the re- 
establishment of the public mess and frugal meal. Gleomenes 
was plain in manner and frugal in expenditure at the mess; but 
no sovereign whose record stands in history was more dignified 
in mind ; and no one — ^not even Louis the Magnificent in all his 
grandeur — -commanded a devotion equal to what was voluntarily 
given to this simple and meanly-attired Spartan. The EngKsh 
military are perhaps more under the influence of the pleasures of 
the table than any other military in modern times ; but they are 
not beyond the possibility of reform. It is reported that General 
Wolfe, who, while a man of superior goodness, was perhaps the 
most perfect soldier of the age in which he lived, never gave 
an elegant, and rarely an eatable dinner, to persons of the liaut 
gout. The Epicurean was disgusted, the soldier was regaled. 
General Wolfe’s table was said to be an epitome of a Spartan 
mess-room. * No one rose from it without having been furnished 
with the opportunity of carrying away a military lesson; and 
few left it without feeling an accession of military importance 
communicated to the mind by the impressive influence of a hero’s 
spirit. The example was almost solitary. The career of General 
Wolfe’s life was short; his virtues were notwithstanding of such 
force, that the impression remained long with the 20th regiment, 
which he formed, and at one time commanded. The example of 
a frugal mess-table is not, the writer is aware, adapted to our 
present habits ; but man is the child of imitation ; and, if frugal 
regimen were the regimen of high authority and acknowledged 
military talent, simplicity of living might again become a fashion 
in the army. The young soldier, instead of exerting his genius 
in the improvement of a' ragout, or the dressing and carving of a 
duck, might be formed to eat his ration of beef and bread in 
silence; and, instead of thinking it necessai*y to be intoxicated 
with wine, might be led to imbibe the spirit of Wolfe and Oleo- 
inenes, and thus become a soldier. 

The pleasures of the table, to which the military are generally 
addicted, and to which they devote much of their time, in want 
of a professional pursuit, are ideal rather than real. If the day be 
spent in exercise in times of peace, or in marching and counter- 
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marching in times of war, the simplest fare— brown bread and 
boiled beef — ^are eaten with better relish than turtle and venison, 
after all the wetting the appetite caii receive from the languid 
recreations of a luxurious city. A soldier eats that he may live 
and be able to perform liis duty. There are many of the human 
race who pride themselves* on the exquisite sense of the palate, 
which decides on the birth-place of a partridge by the flavour 
of its flesh. This exquisite sense of taste may be a merit some- 
where; it degrades and disgraces a soldier. The soldier’s duty 
implies toil, fatigue, and often hunger ; and most soldiers know, 
by experience, that hunger makes every wholesome food savoury. 
If this were rightly understood, actual war would rarely present 
a hardship on the score of eating. If a soldier meet, in the course 
of his campaign, with wood and water, beef and bread, and a 
glass of brandy, he has no just cause to complain of hardship. 
He is not to calculate on two courses, a dessert and variety of 
wines, in the service of the field ; and, as these luxuries cannot 
be commanded in war, they ought not, if we act wisely, be ad- 
mitted in peace. Custom forms habit; and privation, though 
privation of things not essential, generates chagrin. Superfluity 
and variety provoke the appetite, enlist the soldier under the 
banners of sensuality; and they undermine the foundation of 
military virtue, which consists in self-denial. 

It is a physical fact, well ascertained and obvious in its 
reasons, that a course of high living increases animal irritability ; 
and, in so doing, renders the stability of bodily health insecure. 
A course of luxurious living has a similar operation on the mind ; 
and hence, while bodily exertion is desultory and uncertain in the 
high-fed soldier, the character of the mind’s action is capricious 
and unsteady; or the mind, wrapped up in itself, is exclusively 
selfish, or indifferent to causes of national good. The bravery of 
the luxurious, and of those who are pampered with high feeding, 
is ordinarily a partial and irregular manifestation of bravery, 
inasmuch as it proceeds from an impulse of vanity, a desire of 
spoil, or an incitement of lust. The votary of pleasure possesses 
only a weak constitutional courage. The habit is unduly irritable, 
and little capable of enduring fatigue ; the temper is constitu- 
tionally sensual, and abhorrent from the privations and denials 
that are common to war. As it is evident, from an attentive 
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consideration of the laws of animal organism, that the condition 
of mind and body resulting from a course of high living, and the 
condition of mind and body necessary for the exertions of military 
service, are at direct variance with each other, it follows, by fair 
inference, that the custom of high living, now so common at 
military messes, ought to be positively interdicted by the nation 
which desires to be eminent in arms, or which is solicitous to 
maintain the eminence which it may have previously attained by 
its boldness and its courage. The luxurious and the high fed are 
less patient of military fatigues than others. Life has been with 
them a round of gratifications, and the desire of gratification is so 
engrafted in the habit, that they are reluctant to encounter hard- 
ships, or to submit to privation without enormous bribes. They 
are dissatisfied and chagrined with homely fare ; they despond and 
sink at the idea of privation ; they even fail under circumstances 
of service where the rude mountaineer feels no want, and com- 
plains of no hardship. If this be true — and its truth rests on 
a fundamental law of animal nature proved in numerous instances 
of experience to be correct — a rational policy, instead of study- 
ing to undermine the military character by allowances for a 
sumptuous table, might be supposed to direct its attention to 
the biU of fare of the officers’ mess-table, namely, to the institution 
of simplicity and frugality, and the proscription of foods and 
drinks which are not calculated to produce firmness of physical 
power and steadiness of moral action. If there be truth and 
reason in what is here stated, the condition occasionally stipu- 
lated at the admission of young men into certain favourite corps 
of the army, namely, that a high sum be added annually to 
the pay, to enable the youth to live like a gentleman, that is, 
to dine at a table of two courses, and drink wine according 
to liis will, is not a wise one. It places the military character 
on the brink of destruction; for, if there be anything like 
correct observation among men, it may be confidently asserted, 
that, if high living be the life of the gentleman, it is the 
death of the soldier. 


CHAPTER 11. 


DRESS, OR CLOTHING OF TROOPS. 


Next to the feeding, the clothing of troops is the most 
important of the economical concerns which belong to armies ; 
and it is one on which the attention of military commanders 
has been much employed in all ages of the world. The brilliancy 
of dress strikes the eye agreeably, and entices multitudes to enter 
the military ranks ; consequently military dress is purposely ren- 
dered attractive, that it may act as a decoy for those who delight 
in finery. But besides the gaudiness of dress, which, acting as a 
decoy, fills the ranks of the army with a multitude of the vain, the 
mere circumstance of uniformity, acting on the mind of a mass of 
people, however brought together, begets more or less of union in 
sentiment ; hence the utility of uniform clothing for military force 
is obvious. 

The warlike nations of Europe clothe their military differently 
in colour and form, according to the taste which predominates 
with the nation respectively. As the ultimate purpose of covering 
the body with clothes refers to protection from the inclemencies of 
weather, and as utility is, or ought to be, the end of human 
contrivances, it is evident that usefulness and convenience are, 
or ought to be, the principal objects in view in contriving the 
habiliment of soldiers. The best fashion is that which best pro- 
tects the body from the injuries of weather, and which least 
impedes the movements that are connected with military duties. 
Every one may judge of this ; and the wise will follow its own 
rule. The nation which imitates another nation, whether iii 
clothing, accoutrement, or tactic, is only copyist; and, as copyist, 
it has no national importance. Pride of mind is the highest pos- 
session of a military people ; hence it is evident that a nation, in 
adopting whatever may be useful in the tactic, accoutrement, or 
clothing of foreigners, should, in a manner, conceal from itself 
the source from whence the improvements are drawn. A hint 
may be borrowed without wounding pride — system of practice 
cannot be adopted without confessing inferiority. It is thus 
that if a people, instead of incorporating and amalgamating 
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that which is useful in the foreign with its own, professedly 
and servilely copy the whole of the foreign, such people does 
not stand, and cannot be supposed to stand, in the first scale 
of excellence, even in its own estimation : originals only are great 
in war. 

As convenience and usefulness are the first points to be con- 
sidered in adjusting military dress, and as every person who is 
acquainted with military service may be supposed to be a Judge of 
wliat is most suitable for his wants, it consequently is, or it ought 
to be, preliminary to all proceedings on the subject of dress, that 
those who have actually served in the field, and who know what 
is suitable for service, be the persons consulted on this occasion, 
in the view that what is most useful and most convenient be 
connected with what is least expensive. Expense is a material 
consideration in the estimate of all military nations ; and among 
European nations, the Austrian appears to have joined the cheap 
with the useful more correctly than any other. All that is essen- 
tially necessary is provided in just and measured quantity for the 
Austrian infantry; but the rule obtains only with the infantry. 
Human ingenuity could scarcely contrive anything more absurd 
than the equipment of Hussars. The gaudiiiess of the figure is 
at direct variance with the usefulness of the man. The power of 
exertion is encumbered, and the value of the soldier is diminished, 
for the sake of amusing the eye with the fantastic appearances 
of a toy-shop. So numerous are the trappings, and so compli- 
cated are the parts of the Hussar dress, that, unless an officer 
sleep in his clothes while in the enemy’s country, his quarters may 
be surprized, and himself put to the sword, before he can button 
his jacket, or be in a condition to assume liis arms. It is open to 
every military power to adopt improvement, if it comprehend the 
principle on which the improvement rests; it is incumbent on 
every one who values the independence and honour of character, 
not to copy fashions from foreign nations. 

The dress of a soldier consists of different parts ; a few cursory 
remarks are offered on the subject. The soldier’s coat ought 
to be fitted with care, easy at the shoulder, so as not, in any 
degree, to impede the motion of the arms, and wide in the body, 
so as not to impede, even when closely buttoned, the expansion 
of the chest. It ought not to reacli lower than the middle of 
the thigh : all beyond is an unnecessary ineiiiiibrance of weight. 
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It ought, moreover, to be furnished with a large and convenient 
side-pocket, in the manner of a sportsman’s jacket. 

Breeches and leggins were for a long time the dress of the 
British soldier ; they are less eligible than the trowser and gaiter, 
or half-boot. The trowser does not impede the motion of the 
joints in exercise, or occasion the least irksome pressure when 
the soldier sleeps in his clothes. Almost every person of the 
present time knows by experience that the pantaloon or trowser 
is less irksome than breeches. It has no buttons, and it is 
sooner and more easily adjusted in the dark. This is a matter 
of some utility ; for it is obvious that a soldier ought to be so 
dressed as to sleep in his clothes without inconvenience, or that 
the clothes ought to be so fashioned that he may put them on in 
the dark without embarrassment. The gaiter and socle are pre- 
ferable to the leggin. The calf of the leg rarely suffers from 
cold ; the feet, ankles, and knees, do. These therefore require to 
be doubly guarded: and, on this account, Hannel-socks, cloth- 
gaiters, and a knee-cap to the trowser, are particularly recom- 
mended for guarding the parts which are least capable of resisting 
cold, and which most require protection against injury. But 
while the tendinous parts, namely, the feet, knees, and ankles, are 
to be kept warm by additional clothing, the fleshy parts, par- 
ticularly the calves of the legs, which, as full of blood, and thrown 
into action in locomotion, ought not (as not liable to suffer 
from cold) to be confined by pressure so as to be impeded in 
their movements, or heated by covering so as to be solicited to 
throw out pimples, which, thus produced, often degenerate in 
sores. To this cause, the sore legs, which so much annoy a 
certain description of soldiers, may in some degree be ascribed. 

The feet are an essential part of the person of the soldier ; 
their condition ought therefore to be particularly attended to by 
the officer. The casual wetting of the feet is frequently a cause 
of sickness to those who have been born and bred in towns, and 
carefully nursed in infancy. In such the feet require to be 
guarded from chances of accident by means of socks and well- 
fitted shoes of good manufacture. The flannel sock, or rather 
the cotton sock with a sole piece of milled flannel, is useful for 
this purpose ; for, while flannel preserves a more ecpal temperature 
of heat than linen or cotton, it, at the same time, affords a better 
protection against the chance of blistering than socks of other 
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materials. The good condition of the feet is so essential for the 
performance of military duties, that shoes, boots, or half-boots, 
ought to be well chosen and well made ; that is, made of good 
materials for the sake of durability, and well fitted to the foot 
on account of ease and convenience to the wearer. The properties 
0 a soldier s shoe, so formed as to correspond with the natural 
s ape 0 the foot, consist principally in thick and firm outer soles, 
wit an inner sole which has an obscure sliding motion— the 
quarter short and high, so that mud or sand do not easily enter, 
nor the tenacity of a deep clay easily drag it from the foot, the 
leather weU tanned, and prepared, by means of oil and wax, 
tallow or other composition, to resist the entrance of water. 

Ihe military hat ought to be light and well manufactured— 
the crown deep, for the better defence of the head against the 
rays ot a vertical sun, or against the stroke of an enemy’s sabre. 
A brim, even a broad brim, is convenient on many accounts, and 
veiy use u on some, particulaidy to sliade the eyes from glare of 
liglit, and to protect the neck from rain. 

The umform of the British army has been altered of late 
years, and the fashion of several parts of the habiliment has not 
only been chanpd, but improved. The shirt, though not a part 
of the ostensible umform, is a part of clothing which, as opinions 
aie divided about the nature of the material of which it is to be 
m e, cannot ^be passed over in this place without particular 
notice Woollen stuff was worn next the sldn by om- unpolished 
ancestors ; refinement substituted linen. The opinions of men 
fluctuate like the tides of the ocean; and flannel, an improved 
m^ufactm-e of wool, is again advanced in its original station. 
There are many, even physicians of eminence, who maintain that 
flannel worn next the skin is preservative of health, both in hot 
and CO d climates; others contend that flannel, independently of 
Its qua ity Of increasing the susceptibility to impression, and con- 
sequently of favouring the action of the causes of disease, by re- 
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umished by their own funds, or provided by the donation of the 
generous ; yet, notwithstanding all this care and foresight, sick- 
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ness was great, and mortality was unexampled. It cannot be 
proved, nor would any one, it is presumed, pretend to say, that 
flannel clothing was the primary cause of sickness on this 
occasion : it was obviously a contingent one. Flannel readily 
attracts pollutions ; and it does not, on account of its colour, so 
soon discover their adhesion as bleached linen or cotton. This is 
an inconvenience ; but, with this inconvenience, there are also 
advantages — and not unimportant ones. Flannel preserves more 
equally than linen the genial warmth of the parts which it covers. 
It absorbs more readily the excess of perspirations which occur 
in hot weather, or under severe exercise ; and while it is agree- 
able to the wearer from this cause, it is conditionally preservative 
of that equal condition of circulation which is intimately con- 
nected with health. This one feels and judges by the feeling : 
but still, if all the circumstances connected with flannel clothing 
be considered in their full extent and bearing, the obvious benefits 
are more than counterbalanced by other contingencies that are 
not easily avoided. As it preserves an equal heat on the surface, 
so it preserves the skin soft and preternaturally sensible, exqui- 
sitely susceptible of impression, and easily acted on by causes 
which float in the atmosphere, and which have a tendency, by 
their action, to disturb the health of the subjects to which they, 
are applied. If this be correct, its benefits ax*e deceptious ; and, 
though it must be admitted that it contributes to the preservation 
of the health of the valetudinary, it has a tendency to render 
valetudinary those who are naturally robust ; hence it is injurious, 
rather than beneficia], as a general article of clothing for soldiers. 
It is, and must be considered in all cases as a fundamental 
maxim in military education, that the soldier be as far as pos- 
sible removed from the valetudinary habit, even from the opinion 
that a valetudinary frame is compatible with his profession. The 
greater number of soldiers, as improvident and careless of their 
health, not unfrequently throw aside their artificial defences (par- 
ticularly the flannel shirt) at the very time they most require it, 
namely, when they are in a state of rest, bathed in perspiration, 
and susceptible of impression at every pore. 

The preservation of health is an important object to the 
members of civil society: it is particularly so to the military. 
There are two views according to which the subject is to be con- 
sidered: one, to guard against the impressions of noxious causes 
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by adventitious defences; another^ to fortify the constitution, so 
as to render it capable of resisting noxious impressions by its 
own internal force. The means which conduce to the first are 
only under the command of the higher classes of society in civil 
life; the means of the latter belong to every one, and they are 
particularly applicable to the condition of the military. The first, 
or system of artificial care, is preventative of disease by avoiding 
exposures, or in blunting, by means of art, such influences as are 
disposed to act noxiously on the human frame. Flannel is pre- 
servative on this ground ; but it, at the same time, renders the 
habit preternatiirally susceptible to impression, and thereby pre- 
disposes to the explosion of disease when a morbific cause eon- 
tingontly strikes. The second, or system of exposure, secures the 
continuance of health by resistance, that is, by inuring the body 
to bear a cliange of impressions without injury : it thus preserves 
it on a surer foundation than all the contrivances of care that 
ingenious pliysicians have suggested. It is a truth, obvious and 
of daily occurrence, that things which are new or strange to 
each other run rapidly into contact, and produce new action, or 
new combination of action with one another. In this manner, it 
is observed that a person who is guarded carefully from external 
air, from vicissitudes of heat and cold, from wind and rain, and 
the whole train of common causes which act on animal life, is 
easily disturbed by slight incidental impressions ; while another 
of similar original constitution, but who has been exposed for a 
course of time to the action of these causes, in similar or superior 
degrees of force, sufiers no material injury. This is an ascer- 
tained fact : it is the basis on which the training of the military, 
in so far as regards the preservation of health, ought to be laid. 

It is left to physicians, wdio apply their art to persons in 
civil life, to suggest the means of guarding, by adventitious aids, 
the irritable and delicate citizen from the action of the external 
causes which disturb human health. It belongs to a wise military 
institution to form the soldier in such manner as to be able to 
resist noxious impressions by his own internal power. This is an 
important object ; but the attainment of it is difficult ; and it is 
in fact only to be attained by familiarizing the subjects with the 
various contingencies which occur in the field of service. The 
means required for conducting the training here alluded to are 
not expensive, or difficult to be procured ; but they are revolting 
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to the habits of the refined age in which we live. They enjoin 
privations, immediate pains and unpleasant exposures, in the 
hopes of obviating remote consequences ; and, as such, it is pro- 
bable that they never will obtain a trial. The doctrine which 
inculcates the utility of exposing the soldier’’s body to wind and 
rain, and to alternations of heat and cold, for the sake of fami- 
liarizing the habit to vicissitude, and of thereby obviating the 
injurious effects of what is new to the habit when applied by ac- 
cident, is not likely to be well received. It implies an immediate 
suffering in the prospect of a remote contingent exemption from 
suffering. The discipline necessary to assure it is at the same 
time harsh, so harsh indeed that it will be considered by many 
as barbarous. It is notwithstanding useful, even necessary, if it 
be considered to be an object worthy of a nation''s study and at- 
tention to form an army capable of sustaining with impunity the 
various contingencies which belong to vm\ It is paradox, but 
at the same time true, that the excessive care which fosters a 
condition of body easily susceptible of impression from external 
causes, is more injurious to the health of an army than habitual 
exposure to the action of the noxious causes which present them- 
selves in the ordinary course of military life. The assertion is not 
made at random. Irregular troops, who have the least protection 
from the inclemencies of weather, are usually the least unliealtliy 
part of armies ; and if reference be made to a comparative state 
of health among British soldiers, previously to their being furnished 
with flannel-shirts, socks, great-coats, and even blankets, the 
balance will not be found to stand on the side of the times of 
extraordinary care. Prejudices are however strong on this bead 
at the present time, so strong that arguments will not gain a 
hearing ; even the voice of experience will not command attention. 
The suggestion for training a soldier to hardship, in order to 
make him fit for military duty, is so contrary to the sense of a 
luxurious people, that it will be deemed the gloomy vision of a 
barbarian of the dark ages, rather than the induction of accurate 
observation drawn from a wide field of experience. The voice of 
reason and experience here, as in other things, is but a feeble 
voice ; and, as there exist but small hopes of carrying into effect 
a fundamental system of military training, calculated to steel the 
body of the soldier against the effect of the hardships and con- 
tingencies which are common in war, we are compelled to trust 
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to care. As compelled to trust to care, it belongs to persons, 
circumstanced as the army physician is, to point out the mode 
of care which embraces the greatest number of advantages with 
the smallest number of inconveniences. 

As the chief object of attention, in arranging a soIdier‘’s 
equipment, ought to be directed to convenience and usefulness, it 
follows that clothing, while it defends the body from cold, should 
be so contrived as not to confine the free motion of the limbs by 
tightness, or to encumber exertion by clumsiness and superfluous 
weight. While a person is engaged in active exercise, whether in 
pursuing an object of duty or amusement, he is little liable to be 
acted on by causes which, in other circumstances, are injurious to 
health ; hence soldiers, while actively employed, may be, or rather 
ought to be, lightly clothed ; for toil or labour is then easily sustained. 
When rest commences, susceptibility to impression returns ; and 
with susceptibility to impression, liability to disease. It is there- 
fore safe, and it will be useful, that the soldier be provided with 
means, to be employed discretionally, for his protection against the 
injurious action of causes which occasionally present themselves in 
war, and which act with force when the body is in a state of rest. 
In order to give the command of these defensive means, the habili- 
ments, as already stated, ought to be large and easy, and so fashion- 
ed as to button over the tmnk of the body. But, besides the fashion 
of the coat here recommended, a cloak, or mantle, as better cal- 
culated than any other form of clothing to protect the body against 
impressions from cold when exercise is suspended and rest com- 
mences, is an essential part of a soldier’s equipment. It has advan- 
tages over the blanket and great-coat, inasmuch as it answers the 
purpose of both. A soldier, in the present times, carries a blanket 
for the sake of the warmth which it affords in the night ; a great-coat 
is provided for the protection of himself and his arms from rain 
when on duty. A great-eoat is not held to be sufficient protec- 
tion against cold at night: a blanket is therefore provided for 
night covering, and hence two things are provided for a purpose 
which might be answered by one. A cloak made in the form of 
the Portugal cloak, the cloth, close and strong duffle, so as to be 
both light and warm, and manufactured by incorporating grease 
or oil with the raw material, so as to be little penetrable to wet, 
sufficiently long to cover the feet when the knees are bent, and 
provided with buttons and loops that it may be tucked up in 
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marching, is to be considered as sufficient defence against the 
cold of the night in the common circumstances of service. It 
defends the body from rain when on duty, and it does not en- 
cumber with unnecessary weight in travelling. Siich are the pro- 
perties of the military cloak; and, viewed in this light, it is 
evidently a most useful provision to a soldier's equipment for 
the field. 

The form and fashion of a soldier's equipment is supposed to 
be such as is stated. The adjustment of the kind and quantity 
of articles termed necessaries, is a matter of importance, and, 
as such, requires to be well considered. It is demonstrably 
proved, to the conviction of all persons who have served with 
armies, that superfluous baggage, that is, baggage beyond the 
narrowest measure of utility, instead of bringing comfort to the 
possessor, is a cause of great annoyance and vexation. Pro- 
vision of the means for a complete change of the smaller parts of 
dress in the event of being wet with rain, together with a cloak 
as a covering for the night, is all that a soldier requires for his 
I comfort, and the preservation of his health; and, as such, it is 

all that he ought to be permitted to possess. British soldiers 
are often encumbered with a load of necessaries ; and they are 
notwithstanding often in want of what is useful. The fact, 
though paradoxical, is true, and it is easily explained how it 
should be so. Where persons have not more than one change 
of raiment, the strong impression of necessity obliges them to 
prepare for the return of want ; and, 'as the impression is strong, 
the first occasion of replenishing is generally embraced. Where 
there is variety and superfluity, the necessity does not present 
itself forcibly, and hence the dirty clothes are crammed into the 
knapsack, where they accumulate in quantity, without obliging 
the individual to recollect that they are not fit for use until they 
are washed. It thus often happens that a soldier who has four 
or more shirts in his possession has not one fit for use ; while 
a soldier who possesses no more than two, has generally one in 
liis knapsack ready for the contingent occasion. This fact, 
and it is not equivocal, proves the utility of placing a cause of 
necessity constantly before the eye of the soldier ; for it is only 
under the impression of necessity that this thoughtless animal 
prepares for the contingency which belongs to his condition. 

' The idea of relief from impending necessity brings with it a 
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sensation of pleasure; and, under this interchange of necessity 
and relief from necessity, life goes on cheerfully : it is in such 
interchange that the happiness of the soldier and of most other 
men consists. 

The following is considered to be a full, but not a super- 
fluous equipment for a soldier on service ; namely, two shirts— 
linen, cotton, or flannel ; two pairs of socks ; two pairs of flannel 
or cotton drawers; two pairs of shoes ; or one pair of shoes and 
one pair of half-boots; one pair of short gaiters ; one foraging 
cap as night-cap; shoe-brushes of small size, with blacking; 
one razor and strap; one brush for the hair; one square piece 
of soap ; a sponge for washing the body, and a towel for" drying 
it ; a pocket handkerchief; a frock or dressing gown of cotton 
cloth, to serve as a night-shirt ; a cloak of duffle or other suitable 
material ; a knife and fork ; a canteen for drink ; and, if it be 
thought proper that every soldier be independent in himself, a 
small canteen for cooking the mess and carrying the dressed 
provisions, complete the equipment. If the part of the raiment 
not in use be put up, in a neat and compact manner, in a 
case of oil-skin so as to be secured from wet, and disposed 
in a haversack for easy carriage, the soldier will not be incom- 
moded by bulk, nor incumbered by weight; and, while little 
loaded, he will, as possessing within himself everything that is 
actually necessary for use, be independent of the accidents that 
happen to baggage-waggons. 

An army is a whole, supposed to be influenced by one motive, 
and moved in all its parts by one force to one connected act. 
As the ultimate end and object is one, the exterior aspect ought 
to be one also. In correspondence with the principle alluded 
to, it is customary that troops of one nation be clothed in one 
uniform manner. The uniformity of appearance conveys an 
impression of union and strength; it even has a tendency to 
•augment the real effect of force. This obviously implies utility ; 
but it may be added, that if dress be loaded with ornaments 
and encumbered with trappings, the cou/j cVmil of uniformity is 
broken, and the general effect of the impression is necessarily 
weakened. It is the union of power and energy of movement 
which strike the eye, when the value of the military fabric is 
estimated: and as man is the chief part of the exhibition, the 
countenance or figure of the man is in all cases the obiect 
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which attracts attention, whether for pleasure or intimkiatioii; 
consequently artificial decorations, as obscuring the figure, are 
misplaced and misapplied in military 

In proportion therefore as the attire of a military body is gaudy 
and varied, the impression connected with union is divided, and 
effect, as now said, is weakened. But, independently of this 
consideration, and it is not an unimportant one, the dress which 
is loaded with ornaments occupies a large portion of time for 
adjustment ; and, besides the time wasted in an useless purpose, 
the means employed to clean and decorate, that is, pipe-clay 
for the clothing, grease and flour for the hair, actually pollute 
the skin, and obscure the genuine and manly expression of the 
countenance. Pipe-clay is employed to cover dirt. A soldier 
until lately, notwithstanding he might be incrusted from head 
to foot, was said to be clean if his small-clothes and facings 
were covered with pipe-clay, and the head was said to be dressed 
if the hair was matted with a paste of grease and flour. A 
common observer, who looked at the British army a few years 
back, would be disposed to say that military cleanliness was 
positive dandriff; and as the pleasure which arises from the 
sensations of personal cleanliness is one of the greatest of which 
many’s nature is capable, the soldier might then be considered 
as continually in penance. Whei*e man is perfectly clean in 
person as freed from all exterior impurity, he may be said to 
live at every pore, and to be animated in every fibre. Gn the 
contrary, where the skin is filled with ochre, or encrusted with 
pipe-clay, the hair besmeared with grease and matted with flour, 
pleasure, even comfort, is banished from the feeling. The in- 
dividual is irritated by artificial encumbrances, and health itself 
suffers from aimoyance. Nothing contributes more to preserve 
health than personal cleanliness; nothing impairs it sooner that 
artificial dirt; hence it is inferred, that the military clothing 
which requires to be encrusted with pipe-clay in order to appear 
clean, is not a well contrived form of clothing. Pipe-clay does 
not clean : it only covers the appearances of dirt. Grease and 
flour, employed to form a matting of the hair, constitute a 
sacrifice to appearance at the expense of comfort. These are 
points which relate to health and agreeable feeling ; but, putting 
these aside, the military effect, as relative to appearance, is 
totally misapprehended. Factitious ornament for the head, which 
obscures the countenance of the soldier, is at variance with a 
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true military principle : it weakens impression, by attempting to 
render comely and alluring that which ought to be prominent, 
bold, and stern. A steady, and even a stern countenance, is 
the countenance of a soldier. It acts with more impression, on 
some occasions, on the ranks of an enemy than the fire of the 
musket; hence it ought not to be masked by powdered locks 
and millinery decorations. 

It may be thought presumptuous to speak so positively on 
this subject ; but it is difficult to refrain from saying that fancy 
has led us astray on the subject of military di*ess. The idea 
of power in a military body consists in uniformity of parts ; and, 
as uniformity best consists with simplicity, simplicity, by necessary 
inference, constitutes the fundamental rule to be kept in view 
in arranging the military habiliment. Health and vigour best 
consist with personal cleanliness ; hence the assuring of personal 
cleanliness is an object intimately connected with the clothing 
of troops. Pipe-clay, which is positive dirt as it relates to 
the human skin, is reasonably supposed to be injurious to health ; 
grease and floui’ as incorporated with the hair, if not directly 
noxious to health, engender and feed vermin. The practice is the 
reverse of cleanliness ; and the effect is not even pleasing to the 
eye. Man is never so attractive as when he is perfectly clean 
both in his clothes and person. The hair, as washed with soap 
and water, and dressed with a brush, gives satisfaction to the 
wearer ; the appearance, as cropped short or tied with a ribbon, 
is more pleasing to the eye and more becoming a soldier, than 
a frimre made up with grease and flour into a fantastic form ; 
and it is less incommodious than a mass of false hair, in form 
of a generaFs laton^ appended to the back in a case of leather. 
This, if esteemed ornament, is felt by those who carry it to be 
an incumbrance. Much of what is preposterous in military dress 
has been done away of late years in the British line ; but, as 
taste is a fluctuating fashion, the absurdities may be again 
brought back; and, for this reason, they are adverted to in 
this place. The chief military power will, it is to be hoped, 
consider reasons, and avoid what is useless or of bad effect. 

But while the inconveniences connected with a gaudy and 
variegated military dress are considerable inconveniences to the 
individual, the effect, resulting from the obtrusion of artificial 
trappings and vain ornaments, constitutes a radical and important 
interruption to military impulse. A sentiment of honour is the 
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motive wliicli urges a soldier to his duty — ^it is that which main- 
tains him in his place in the day of trial. It is a simple motive, 
has only one form of action, and the progress of the act is for- 
ward and direct. This sentiment of honour, or pride of mind 
from consciousness of intrinsic worth, gives firmness to man’s 
character, maintains him in the execution of his duty, and urges 
him to pursue his purpose even to the destruction of his life. It 
is a modest sentiment: it acts in silence and without boast. 
Vanity assumes its place : it does not execute its office. Vanity 
courts admiration, delights in applause, and calculates value by 
external appearance. If this be so, it is not a military quality ; it 
is notwithstanding, by an unfortunate misapprehension of things, 
cherished by the military as the substitute of pride ; and, from 
this misapprehension, ornaments of dress, feathers, lace, embroi- 
dery, and gildings of the exterior, are permitted to engross the 
faculties and fill the military mind with vain conceit. Where the 
soldier’s thoughts are chiefly directed to the imagining of facti- 
tious dress for the sake of attractive appearance, he is induced to 
neglect the essential. This is a condition of man’s nature; for 
the mind of man is capable of acting with energy on one subject 
only. The factitious and the real are not compatible with each 
other ; and it may be added, that those who expect to make men 
brave by infusing into them the spirit of vanity and love of orna- 
mental dress, proceed on a mistaken view of the causes which 
act on the mind of man. A love of dress enamours man of him- 
self, for it makes him vain of appearance. It attaches him to 
life, for life’s sake ; for it supplies a material of selfish and 
solitary gratification ; consequently ii diminishes the radical fund 
of courage, and weakens the patriotic love of country. Vanity 
often leads to acts of enterprize ; that is, it entices a man to enter 
the field of battle with a shew of courage : it is honour, or mental 
pride only, which secures him from leaving it without disgrace. 

The writer has thus stated his opinions concerning the form 
and fashion of military clothing. The opinions will be considered 
as presumptuous ; they are notwithstanding true, as founded on 
the reason of things. A few remarks are now to be added on 
tlie materials of which military clothing is made ; and here the 
manufacturing character of the nation cannot meet with praise. 
The object of the manufacturer is gain of money ; consequently 
the fundamental rule of manufacture turns on producing a specious 
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outside, to captivate the eye of the purchaser, and a perishable 
interior textoe, to insure the necessity of a speedy return to the 
market. This is not an assumption ; it is comprised in the nature 
of trade. It does not belong to the present subject to enquire 
into the cause of deterioration which now obtains in the quality, 
that is, in the durability of the wearing apparel of the English 
peasant. It is not pretended to say whether it arises from the 
deep-laid design of the manufacturer to Increase consumption, or 
that it arises contingently from the employment of machinery and 
other processes of art which do violence to the nature of the 
material, crush its constitutional substance, and thus diminish 
its durability as exposed to friction from wearing. But be the 
cause what it may, the fact is certain, that English broad-cloth 
and English leather are less durable and less serviceable at the 
present time than they were at the middle of the last century. 
With a great-coat and boots of the manufacture of 1760, a per- 
son might travel for half a day in heavy rain without being wet to 
the skin. With a coat of the manufacture of the present day, 
he is drenched to the skin by a summer shower, and his feet are 
wet by the dew which hangs on the grass of a summer's morning. 
English broad-cloth and English leather, though highly dressed 
to captivate the eye, are not in reality well manufactimed for the 
benefit of the wearer. They are not durable : the cloth is not 
warm; and the material is so put together that it appears to 
attract rather than to repel moisture. 

The common manufacturer exerts his genius to produce a 
commodity of the flimsiest interior texture with the best exterior 
surface. The contractor for soldier's clothing exerts himself to 
go beyond the manufacturer for the common market — and he 
generally succeeds; for soldier's clothing is inspected and approved 
by less competent judges than those who purchase for themselves. 
It thus happens that, from the bad quality of contract clothing 
and contract shoes, English soldiers are sometimes ill clothed on 
actual service, and almost always ill shod. The clothing of the 
troops of foreign nations is ordinarily of a better quality as to sub- 
stance than that of the English. The shoes are of a better form 
and of a more durable material; a circumstance which, exclusive 
of better primary education for war, gives foreign soldiers great 
advantages over English in protracted campaigns and harassing 
services^ carried on at a distance from the depot of stores. 


OHAPTEE III. 

EXERCISE, BODILY AND MENTAL. 


It is an obvious fact, that idleness has a deteriorating effect 
on the military character, consequently it is impoi-tant tliat idle- 
ness be banished from military life ; and for this purpose it is 
important that all the time of the soldier be occupied in the 
performance of exercises, such as add directly or collaterally to 
the efficiency of military power. The exercises which are cal- 
culated to form soldiers for the practice of war have been noticed 
in another place, and the advantages resulting from the practice 
ot them have there been pointed out at some length. The rudi- 
ment of instruction is laid in the primary school ; but, if it be 
intended that the effect of the instruction be subject to calcula- 
tion in the field of action, pei-severance in practice is necessary 

even after individuals have been incorporated with their respective 
corjps# 

Dancing may be ranked among military exercises. It gives 
pleasm-e to the individual, and it is practised with pleasm-e for 
Its own sake. It conduces to the improvement of military ad- 
dress, inasmuch as it conduces to the facility of combining move- 
ments in marching, in running, in halting, in changing position 
readily and in order ; hence the habit is important to the military 
art, inasmuch as it communicates an idea of the manner by wliich 
parts separate and join, and, when joined, move in nninn ^ so 
^ to become irresistible in attack by united impulse. Pendng 
is an exercise directly military. It is practised with interest by 
the soldier, inasmuch as it illustrates different modes of defence, 
or teaches how to multiply and augment the power of the arm in 

The pleasure arising from exercises, of whatever kind they 
may be, is felt by the soldier as an individual gratification; or 
the usefulness of it is estimated in his reason, by the pre-emi- 
nence which it gives to him in the execution of his militaiy duties. 
But, as military exercises cannot be supposed to occupy the 
whole of the time that a soldier is exempted from can-ying arms. 
It IS of consequence that the intervals be fiHe up by amusements 
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in the open air, that is, ball-playing, cricket, quoits, and such 
others as while they gratify and please, improve the military 
powers, try endurance, and furnish the commander with the op- 
portunity of ascertaining with accuracy the extent of the powers 
of exertion of individuals, of regiments, and collectively of large 
divisions of military force. 

It is intended, in the execution of the system of discipline 
contemplated ill this place, that a considerable portion of the 
soldier’s time be occupied by a round of bodily exercises, such 
as are connected with the conditions which ordinarily occur in 
the practice of w^ar. But, as bodily exercises cannot, from the 
condition of man’s physical constitution, be continual, and as 
there ought not to be a pause of rest in the progress of military 
improvement, the parts of the discipline ought to be so disposed 
that, when bodily exercises cease, the exercises of the mind begin. 
The object is important; but it is little regarded in the present 
times. Military education rarely has a higher aim than to render 
the soldier submissive, to command, and steady in movement as 
a part of a machine. If the culture of the mind obtain notice, 
it is only secondarily that it obtains it, that is, as directed to 
cherish a desire of dress for the sake of appearance, or to arrange 
a train of indulgences for the gratification of appetites. In this 
there is error. If vanity be the impulse to action, dignity of 
mind is obscured ; and if appetite be indulged, the fund of mili- 
tary excellence is undermined. The subject, as now said, is an 
important one : but the principle by which it is to be directed 
does not appear to be understood, at least justly estimated, by 
ordinary tacticians. If viewed according to the reason of things, 
the genuine military principle, and many of the current practices 
of the day, are in direct contradiction to each other. It is, or it 
ought to be, the aim of military institution to render the frame 
of the soldier little sensible to the impression of the contingencies 
which arise in the fields of war, in the view that his health be 
little endangered by their occurrence, which is often unavoidable. 
This is common sense ; it is not common practice. The system 
, , of care, ease, and indulgence, which grows into fashion daily, as 
calculated to increase, the number of physical wants, to multiply 
and ^tend the . reign of appetites , and desires, runs counter to 
the.nulitary, purpose. It fosters vanity, and cherishes the gratifi- 
cation of sense through all the extent of the fabric, that is, from 
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the head which orders to the hand which executes. In a fabric 
so constituted, and overcharged with inflammable materials as 
the common military instrument is, the movements are irregular, 
and the effect of the act is often void through irregularity in the 
movement. 

As it is the paramount object of military institution to reduce 
to order, and bring under command the movements of animal 
organism as stimulated to action by a variety of causes, so there 
is no effectual mode of doing it except by implanting a sentiment 
in the mind, which absorbs into itself, with a domineering force, all 
the caprices and wanderings of corporeal sense. The foundation 
of the discipline which eifects this purpose is supposed to be laid 
in the primary school of military education; the routine, practised 
by the formed soldier, is supposed to improve and confirm the 
effect of what was begun in early years. A man, or nation, is 
most attracted by what most nearly concerns itself. The heroic 
acts of the Black Prince of England form the most brilliant, 
the most generous, and the most interesting part of the English 
history. As such, they are best calculated to engender the heroic 
spirit in Englishmen; and as a spirit of heroism is the only 
principle which ensures, at least which deserves success in war, 
a manual of achievements of that illustrious prince could not fail, 
if skilfully put together, to act usefully on the military spirit of 
the English soldier. A similar, and not less impressive impulse, 
miglit be given to the Lowland Scot by the history of Sir William 
Wallace. Wallace'^s history cannot be read without emotion 
by any one who possesses the sympathies of human nature : it 
kindles the ardour of a Scotchman into a flame. The Highlander 
of Scotland is naturally enamoured of war and warlike achieve- 
ments ; and he so abounds with martial fire, that there is generally 
more occasion to restrain than to urge him to the combat by 
artificial excitement. 

The traits of heroic character, which stand in the records 
of national history, may be employed with advantage to improve 
military education. They animate courage to acts of enterprize, 
and they cement action by a national bond of union, inasmuch as 
they place national glory on a point of elevation to which all eyes 
are directed. In this view, the heroic acts of Wallace and the 
Black Prince of England might be thrown together in such form 
as to constitute a catechism for the British soldier, calculated 
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to inflame the mind to military enterpme, and, what is of more 
value, to guide its course in the paths of military virtue. If the 
sentiment of heroism, so engendered, were stimulated into action 
by music, the act becomes animated, united, and irresistible. The 
songs of Tyrtmus, the language of which is ardent to excess, 
appear to have strongly affected the soldiers of Sparta ; and 
the hymn of the MarseHlois, the tones of which seize the sym- 
pathies of the soul, and impel the whole movements of soul 
and body to one object, may be regarded as a grand instrument 
in the French revolution. In a word, an army the structure 
of which is adjusted by correspondence of physical power, the 
action urged by the electrizing influence of heroic leaders, and 
cemented by the cadence of national music in a national purpose, 
wiU be as a rock in the day of battle — ^not to be shaken, and as a 
torrent in its strength — not to be withstood. 

The effects of weU adjusted forms of exercise tend to perfect 
the mechanical union of the separate parts of armies. They 
improve and confirm the energies of the mind, and they contribute 
to the preservation of bodily health. It has been often observed, 
both in ancient and modern times, and it was well appreciated by 
the Romans, that perseverance in exei’cise in the open air serves 
to steel the body against the chances of disease, and is, in fact, of 
more value to the health of an army than an host of physicians. 
The observation, so well approved by the Romans, is verified in 
daily experience ; but, though true and important in itself, it- is 
not acted on systematically in the armies of modern Europe. The 
military exercises of the present day call forth no exertions, and 
excite no movements which try, extend, and confirm the stability 
of bodily power. They enibrace no sudden transitions from cold 
to heat, and from heat to cold, from rest to action, and from 
action to rest, familiarizing the individual with vicissitude. The 
Roman soldier, who sweated daily, and who sweated profusely 
under toil, possessed comparatively little of that high charged 
irritability which explodes in disease on slight occasions ; for, 
passing suddenly from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, in 
the routine of daily exercise, the changes which occuiTed in actual 
war were not new to him, and, as not new, produced no injurious 
effect. With the modern soldier, not inured in this practice by 
education, the trial cannot be made without danger. The fibre 
has little comparative elasticity, hence strong external impression 
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forcing the barrier of order, excites disease, and the military 
machine is crippled by causes which make no impression on the 
trained soldier. 

But, besides the influence of active exercise, which in a man- 
ner steels the body against the impression of the ordinary causes 
of disease, there are other personal cares and practices which 
contribute in a high degree to preserve health, even to improve its 
condition. Among these, personal cleanliness is one of the most 
striking. The act of making the body clean affords the highest 
gratification of pleasure to animal sense of which matfs natm'e 
is capable. It is accompanied with an accession of physical force 
: and vigour ; and it is not alloyed by vexation or remorse as a fruit 

of enjoyment. As the exercise of purifying the person has a 
tendency to increase physical power and to preserve bodily health, 
it will necessarily be one of the cares of a well-considered system 
of military economy to assure to the soldier the means of carrying 
the purpose into effect in the completest and most perfect manner. 
For that end, every soldier is supposed to be provided with a 
[ sponge and towel as a part of his necessaries; and, when so 

provided, it is supposed to be a custom, not to be dispensed 
I with on any occasion, that he wash his body from head to foot 

every day, preferably at noon when the day is at the hottest, or 
when the animal heat has been preternatoally increased by pre- 
vious exercise. It is not necessary to be scrupulously exact in 
the wiping off the moisture ; it is even useful that the subject 
move about and expose his naked body to the open air after 
bathing. Besides the general ablution here alluded to, the hair 
ought to be washed frequently with soap and water, or water 
and pot-ash, brushed and completely cleared of vermin. If, in 
addition to ablution, the skin were occasionally rubbed with oil, 
as was done by the Greeks in ancient times, the health would 
be better protected against the injurious impressions of weather 
than it is, or can be protected by a shirt of double-milled flannel ; 

^ and, while guarded on this point, it would also be guarded in a 

material degree against febrile contagionSi Among necessaries, 
a frock or dressing gown of cotton cloth, to be employed as 
a night-shirt, cannot be otherwise considered than as an useful 
addition to the soldier’^s wardrobe. It is economical, as saving 
shirts and sheets, and it is salutary, as implying the necessity 
I of exposing the body to the air in the act of dressing and un- 

I dressing twice a day. 
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If tlie practices which are here described be duly executed, 
the body of the soldier will be perfectly clean, the sensations 
gratifying, the vigour improved to the utmost point of improve- 
ment, health will even be secure comparatively. Where a form of 
discipline, similar to that now recommended, is regularly enforced, 
the application of moisture to the skin, in the incidental wettings 
inseparable from field-service, as not new or uncustomary, is little 
likely to be injurious ; and as noxious causes, generated in the 
body and deposited upon the skin, are washed away by water, 
or swept away by currents of fresh air, contagious fever has no 
chance of being engendered in a barrack, or even of existing long 
in a barrack should it be accidentally introduced. In this manner, 
attention to personal cleanliness brings with it a numerous train of 
advantages to the soldier ; and, as personal purification is a radical 
part of the institutions of military economy, the execution of the 
duty ought, in the just reason of things, to be conducted under 
the eye of commissioned officers not less punctually than evolution 
in tactic, or training to the use of arms. 


SECTION II. 

BARRACKS, CAMPS, AND TRANSPORT SHIPS. 


The proper accommodation of troops, in the field and in 
quarters, forms an important part in the economical arrangement 
of armies. Accommodation is of a twofold nature, namely, houses 
or barracks for permanent stations, tents or huts for moving 
armies. The adjustments of the barrack department are com- 
plex; and, among other things, they require knowledge of the 
causes which act on human health. Protection from weather by 
houses or tents, seems, on the first view of things, to be necessary 
for the safety of armies; but, useful or necessary as they are 
thought to be, the protection is often connected with causes more 
pernicious to health than complete exposure to an inclement sky 
in an inclement climate. Where many men are collected toge- 
ther and confined within narrow limits, the atmosphere of the 
confined circle is liable to be corrupted ; and, as corrupted air is 
destructive of health, it is obvious that the fundamental rule, in 
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adjusting accoinmodation for troops, consists, or ought to consist, 
in combining protection from causes without, with security from 
contamination of causes that are within. With primary know- 
ledge of the things of nature, and practical experience of the 
operation of the causes which act on the health of the human 
constitution, the object may be attained without much difficulty. 
Without such knowledge, the labour of the architect is misap- 
plied, and money is expended for no good purpose. We stumble 
from error to error on this head as on others, suffer destruction 
from disease, murmur, and blame the physical constitution of 
tilings, when our own ignorance only is in blame. 


CHAPTER I. 

BARRACKS. 


The site and construction of barracks must be allowed by 
every one to be a point of important concern to a military nation. 
If barracks be injudiciously placed, or badly constructed, health 
suffers. If health suffer and life be lost from the operation of 
causes which arise from the bad position or faulty construction 
of the soldier’s dwelling, the military department is responsible to 
the nation for a sacrifice of human life without necessity. The 
choice of a proper position for the establishment of military 
quarters is not obscure or difficult. It is known to the scientific 
by a view of locality, and to the ignorant by experience; but, 
unfortunately, men in high office ordinarily disclaim science, and 
the self-sufficient are not to be made wise by experience. They 
presume in their arrogance to control the laws of nature, and 
they are punished for their presumption. The position of barracks 
is sometimes commanded by circumstances which leave no option 
of choice to the architect. But, where this necessity does not 
exist, the barrack ought to be placed bn a soil that is dry in itselfj 
or that is capable of being made dry by draining, that is, distant 
from swampy grounds, or the foul banks of large and slow moving 
rivers; and, while such is the quality of soil and position, it is 
important that the building itself be sheltered from piercing winds 
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by the interposition of rising grounds^ that it be shaded by trees 
which communicate freshness to the air, and that it possess the 
command of a perennial spring, or stream of running water, as 
essential to the comfort of the troops. Such position is proper in 
the best estimate of our reason ; it is convenient for business, and 
it promises well for health. 

The means of guarding against the contamination of air, 
which results from accumulating a number of persons into narrow 
space, are uniformly to be kept in view in constructing a military 
barrack. The purity of air depends on ventilation; but the 
mode of assuring thorough ventilation does not appear to be 
well understood by the architects of militaiy bari’acks, not 
even by the architects of military hospitals. The contrivances 
of the barrack-architect permit heated air to escape and cold 
air to enter: but if the air escape, or enter vertically, no 
effective ventilation is produced in consequence, especially in 
apartments crowded with men, baggage, and bedsteads. Ven- 
tilation, as the term imports, consists in a constant movement 
of the interior air as connected with the exterior. The move- 
ment only deseiwes the name of ventilation which sweeps every 
corner of the apartment in a full stream, and carries whatever 
is offensive to an outlet ; an effect only to be assured by windows 
which reach to the level of the floor in the manner of Venetian 
windows. If barrack-windows be constructed after the Venetian 
form, the air will not he easily contaminated, even if the apart- 
ment be crowded beyond the regulation. If constructed in the 
common manner, the apartment will not be ventilated even if 
it be not half full. It is suggested that barrack-windows descend 
to the floor : it is not meant that they be wholly of glass. The 
lower part, to the height of a man’s head or higher, ought to 
be of wood, to be opened for ventilation as a common door ; 
the upper part of glass, to admit light, as a conunon window. 
If barrack-windows be formed in this manner, the air of the 
apartment may be always preserved in purity in dry w^eather. 
When the weather is close, damp, or foggy, ventilation is effected 
by artificial means, that is, by the strong heat of &e. Economy 
is the essence of military arrangement; and, in order that the 
smallest quantity of fuel diffuse the greatest quantity of heat 
throughout the apartment, the fuel ought to be put into a low 
and open fire-stove, and placed at the centre of the x*oom. If 
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tMs be done j Heat will be equally diffiised ; and, the air being 
moved equally by the rarefying influence of heat, "the ventilation 
will be imiform, and as perfect as it can be made by artificial 
means. 

A barrack-room calculated for twelve or fourteen soldiers, 
with , an apartment separated by a partition for a serjeant, is 
the size most consistent with the preservation of health, best 
calculated for enforcing the rules of discipline, and for ensuring 
good conduct among the men. Where soldiers are thrown 
together in masses into one common apartment, they naturally 
collect in groups, often at the corners of the room. The air 
is contaminated in consequence of the accumulation at the least 
ventilated places; and irregular acts, as they are then more 
likely to arise, so they are detected with comparative difficulty. 
Licentiousness or vice springs up in the multitude merely as 
multitude ; and the restraints of discipline, as weakened and 
embarrassed by the extent of the circle, produce no beneficial 
effect. This occurs often ; and from this it is comprehensible 
why a small apartment, as less exposed to such contingence, 
becomes preferable for the barrack accommodation of soldiers, on 
account of morals, as well as health. 

It is an object of some importance to contrive the furniture 
of the barrack-apartment so that it do not impede movement 
in the interior air; for movement of the interior air, vulgarly 
called ventilation, is essential to the preservation of health. 
Where the floors of the apartment are of board, bedsteads 
are superfluous. If the soldier be furnished with a straw pal- 
liasse, he sleeps in safety and in luxury on a hoarded floor. 
Every military officer who considers the reason of things, will, 
it is presumed, study to inure the soldier in peaceful times to 
customs and practices which correspond as nearly as possible 
with what occurs in war. The soldier who has been accustomed 
to sleep on bedsteads and in sheets in commodious barracks, 
conceives it to be a hardship to lay himself down on a hard 
board without straw, and dangerous to sleep on the hare turf 
without a mattrass and a pillow. If such be hardship or danger, 
it must happen in the field ; and when it does happen, the first 
trial gives dissatisfaction, occasions chagrin, and probably subverts 
health. Bedsteads in barrack-rooms with boarded floors are 
superfluous as furniture ; they are injurious as luxury. A double 
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tier of bedsteads, such as obtains in some barracks, or a double 
tier of platform, marks an extreme ignorance of the nature of 
things. The contrivance contaminates the air by artificial con- 
densation, favours the generation of the cause of contagious 
fever, and thereby tacitly and indirectly annihilates the army, 
or renders it ineffective through disease artificially produced. 
There are multitudes of examples in recent history in proof of 
the destructive effects of the practice alluded to; but they 
make little impression on those who rule. It is an invidi- 
ous remark, but a true one, that there are proceedings in the 
affairs of men upon which experience is not sufficient to 
teach wisdom; and this unfortunately is one of them. If no 
bedsteads existed in barrack-rooms, and if no platforms were 
permitted to be erected for the purpose of a soldier‘’s repose, 
perfect ventilation might be easily assured within the soldier s 
dwelling. If the palliasses which are spread upon the floor at 
night, were carried into the open air in the morning in dry 
weather, or piled up in the corner of the room when the weather 
is wet and foggy, the area of the apartment, being thus freed 
of incumbrance, nothing would present itself to interrupt venti- 
lation, or to harbour impmdties; for whatever is offensive or 
noxious, as moved into the currents produced by the strong 
heat of fire, or by the counter-openings of doors and windows, 
could not be otherwise than conducted to an outlet, and thence 
finally expelled from the interior of the apartment. 

Besides palliasses with straw, sheets and blankets are the 
ordinary equipment of barrack-apartments. If, instead of sheets 
or blankets, a soldier were provided with a dressing-gown, or 
frock of strong cotton cloth, sufficiently long to cover the feet, 
he would, with the help of his cloak and the warmth of his 
comrade, sleep as warm as a soldier ought to be accustomed 
to sleep. When the soldier enters upon service, lie has, or 
ought to have, the same equipment as in quarters. When this 
is the case, he experiences only a small change of condition ; 
he feels little chagrin, and has little chance of suffering in his 
health. Nothing is new to him. He is taught to depend on 
himself for his personal comfort ; and, as he moves in the same 
channel in peace as he may expect to move in war, he knows 
neither luxury nor want, is neither raised high in hope in the 
anticipation of itidulgences, nor depressed in spirit with the 
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idea of accumulating hardships: It is this equality of temper 
which constitutes a soldier ; it therefore becomes the duty of 
military institution to fashion the recruit, through a proper course 
of training, to attain it in such manner that he may endure, with 
impunity to his health and without chagrin to his temper, what- 
ever occurs or may occur in the service of the field. 

If barrack-apartments be infected with contagions, nitrous 
fumigations and whitewashing are common means employed to 
purify them: they are not sufiicient if the cause be strongly fixed’^'. 
A coating of hot varnish would, it is presumed, be effectual for 
this purpose, but it is expensive, and has perhaps never been 
tried . In prevention of the adhesion of contagions, washing the 
floors and walls with soap and hot water, or water and potash 
(provided the walls be polished) twice a week in warm and dry 
weather, or dry rubbing daily with a hard and heavy brush in 
cold, damp, and foggy weather, may be considered as sufficient 
security on this head, where the construction of the house and its 
equipments are of a proper kind. Washing or rubbing removes 
the noxious matter which adheres to the walls or floors. Venti- 
lation, by the proper management of a volume of pm’e air entering 
at the level of the floor by doors and windows in fine weather, or 
by the movement produced through rarefaction from the action 
of the strong heat of fire in damp and foggy weather, prevents 
the aggregation of noxious emanations from the animal body, 
or dissipates them when already aggregated and in a state of 
virulence. Such is the sum of the vmter*’s suggestions on this 
head. If the outline be filled up with due consideration to cir- 
cumstances, and if the operations be carefully watched in prac-^ 
tice, he ventees to say that fever, the product of bad air, will not 
arise in the quarter so treated, or if a contagious fever, arising 
from a remote source^ be introduced contingently, it will not long 
exist. As things are, it is difficult to prevent the cause from 
being generated. When generated, and when rendered virulent 
by condensation, it is scarcely to be eradicated without abandon- 
ing the barrack for a time, and destroying the parts of the 
furniture that are most susceptible of contamination. 


* The more efficient action of fumigation hy chlorine has considerably lessened 
the danger of contagion. 
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The manner of covering troops while employed in the field, 
is a subject of not less important concern than that of disposing 
of them in quarters, A necessity occurs in war, on many 
occasions, which leaves no option of choice in occupying posts of 
an unhealthy character; hut there is unfortunately an authority, 
derived from example and the sanction of great names, which 
directs the militai’y ofiicer, when under no military necessity, to fix 
his encampment on grounds which are unhealthy in themselves, or 
which are exposed by position to the influence of noxious causes 
which are carried from a distance. Such advice proceeds from the 
desire to act on a presumption of knowledge which cannot be 
ascertained, rather than to act by the experience of facts which 
man is qualified to observe and verify. It is consonant with the 
experience of military people in all ages and in all countries, that 
camp-diseases most abound near the muddy banks of large rivers, 
near swamps and ponds, and on grounds which have been recently 
stripped of their woods. The fact is precise ; but it has been set 
aside to make way for an opinion. It was assumed, about half 
a century since, by a celebrated army physician, that camp-diseases 
originate from causes of putrefaction, and that putrefaction is con- 
nected radically with a stagnant condition of the air. As streams 
of air usually proceed along rivers with more cei-tainty and force 
than in other places, and as there is evidently a more certain 
movement of air, that is, more wind on open grounds than 
among woods and thickets, this sole consideration, without any 
regard to experience, influenced opinion, and gave currency to 
the destructive maxim, that the banks of rivers, open grounds, 
and exposed heights, are the most eligible situations for the 
encampment of troops. They are the best ventilated ; they must, 
if the theory be true, be the most healthy. The fact is the 
reverse. But demonstrative as the fact may be, fashion has more 
influence than multiplied examples of fact experimentally proved. 
Encampments are still formed in the vicinity of swamps, or on 
grounds which are iiewly cleared of their woods, in obedience to 
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theory, and contrary to fact. The savage who acts by instinct, or 
who acts directly from the impressions of experience, has in this 
instance the advantage over the philosopher ; who, reasoning con- 
cerning causes which he cannot know, and acting according to 
the result of his reasonings, errs, and leads others astray by the 
authority of his name. The savage feels, and, acting by the 
impression of what he feels, instead of fixing his habitation on 
the exposed bank of large rivers, unsheltered heights, or grounds 
newly cleared of their woods, seeks the cover of the forest, even 
avoids the streams of air which proceed from rivers, from the 
surface of ponds, or from lands newly opened to the sun. The 
rule of the savage is a rule of experience, founded in truth, and 
applicable to the encampment of troops even of civilized Eu- 
ropeans. 

It is prudent, as now said, in choosing ground for encamp- 
ment, to avoid the immediate vicinity of swamps and rivers. The 
air is thei'e noxious; but, as the influence of the air thence 
originating does not extend beyond a certain limit, it is a matter 
of some importance to ascertain to what distance it does extend ; 
because, if circumstances do not permit that the encampment he 
removed out of its reach, prudence directs that remedies be ap- 
plied to weaken the force of its pernicious impressions. The 
remedies consist in the interposition of rising grounds, woods, or 
such other impediments as serve to break the current in its pro- 
gress from the noxious source. It is an obvious fact, that the 
noxious cause, or the exhalation in which it is enveloped, ascends 
as it traverses the adjacent plain, and that its impression is 
augmented by the adventitious force with which it strikes upon 
the subject of its action. It is thus that a position of three 
hundred paces from the margin of a swamp on a level with the 
swamp itself, or but moderately elevated, is less unhealthy than 
one at six hundred on the same line of dhection on an exposed 
height. The cause here strikes fully in its ascent ; and as the 
atmosphere has a more varied temperature, and the succussions 
of the air are more irregular on the height than on the plain, 
the impression is more forcible, and the noxious effect more 
strongly marked. In accord with this principle, it is almost 
uniformly true, cwtem panhm^ that diseases are more common, 
at least more violent, in broken, irregular, and hilly countries, 
where the temperatme is liable to sudden changes, and where 
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blasts descend with fury from the mountains, than in large and 
extensive inclined plains under the action of equal and gentle 
breezes only. From this fact, it becomes an object of the first 
consideration, in choosing ground for encampment, to guard 
against the impression of strong winds on their own account, 
independently of their proceeding from swamps, rivers, and 
noxious soils. 

There is room for improvement in the manner ordinarily em- 
ployed for covering troops from the inclemency of the weather 
during a campaign : perhaps the very base of the plan might be 
changed with advantage. In countries covered with woods, abim- 
dantly supplied with straw and other materials applicable to the 
purposes of forming shelter, it is upon the whole better to raise 
huts and construct bowers than to carry canvass. Grreat expense, 
and considerable inconvenience, on the head of transport, is saved 
in the first instance by adopting that measure, and, what is of 
more importance, the service begets an interest to itself in all its 
stages. The individual is exercised by labom- ; and as his min<t 
is employed in contriving and executing , something for self ac- 
commodation, he is fiimished with a daily opportunity of renew- 
ing the pleasure. The mode of hutting here recommended 
efiectually precludes the evils arising from those contaminations 
of air in which contagion is generated ; an evil which often arises 
intents, and is carried about with an army in all its movements 

in the field. 

^ It stands prominent as a fact in military history, that serious 
evils frequently arise in armies from the ravages of contagious 
fever; and as contagion is a contingent evil, it is obvious to 
common sense that the chances which give rise to its action 
ought to be precluded with every possible care. It is proved 
by experience, in armies as in civil life, that injury does not 
often result from simple wetting with rain, where the person is 
fairly exposed in the open air, and habitually inured to the 
contingencies of weather. Irre^lar troops which act in the 
advanced line of armies, and which have no other shelter from 
weather than a hedge or tree, rarely experience sickness, never 
at le^ the sickn^ which proceeds from contagion; hence it 
is inferred that the shelter of tents is not necessary for the 
pr^ervation of health. Irregular troops, with contingent shelter 
only,, are cmnparafiyely heal%, whilst sickness often rages with 
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violence in the same scene, among those who have all the pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of weather which can be fur- 
nished by canvass. The fact is verified in experience, and the 
cause of it is not of difficult explanation. When the earth is 
damp, the action of heat on its surface occasions the interior 
moisture to ascend. The heat of the bodies of a given number 
of men, confined within a tent of a given dimension, raises the 
temperature within the tent beyond the temperature of the com- 
mon air. The ascent of moisture is thus encouraged generally, 
by a change of temperature in the tent, and more particularly 
by the immediate or near contact of the heated bodies of the 
men with the surface of the earth. Moisture, as exhaled from 
the earth, is considered by observers of fact to be a cause which 
acts injuriously on health. Produced artificially by the accu- 
mulation of individuals in close tents, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed to produce its usual effects on axmiies. The balances of 
health are disturbed by its immediate operation in the first 
instance ; and, under its action, a process arises subsequently 
in animal economy, which engenders a material that acts upon 
other animal bodies, and disturbs the rule and economy of 
health through a long series of subjects. A cause of contagious 
influence, of fatal effect, is thus generated by accumulating sol- 
diers in close and crowded tents, under tlie pretext of defend- 
ing them from the inclemencies of weather; and hence it is 
that the means which are provided for the preservation of health, 
are actually causes of the destruction, of life* 

But though tents, as means of protecting troops against the 
inclemencies of ^veather, are more injurious than useful to health, 
according to the ordinary construction and manner of adjust- 
ment, yet, as habits acquired by long custom grow into pre- 
judices which are not easily overcome, it would be time lost to 
attempt to prove the advantages that might be gained ])y dis- 
continuing such protection. The argument would not be listened 
to, for the suggestion savours of barbarous life. In the refined 
stage of manners and military habits in which we now are, 
artificial protections are deemed indispensable, and tents must 
perhaps on that account be always permitted to he an appen- 
dage of armies. But if this must be submitted to in compliance 
with custom, it is the duty of the army-physician to suggest 
the means of dinnnishing the mischiefs which arise from the 
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use of means which are deemed necessary. There are two 
causes which more evidently act upon the health of troops in 
the field than any other, namely, moisture exhaled direct from 
the surface of the earth in undue quantity, and emanations of 
a peculiar character, arising from diseased action in the animal 
system, in a mass of men crowded together. These are prin- 
cipal, and they are important. The noxious effects may be 
obviated, or, rather, the noxious cause will not be generated, 
under the following arrangement, namely, a carpet of painted 
canvass for the floor of the tent ; a tent with a light roof, as 
defence against perpendicular rain, or the rays of a vertical sun, 
and with side-walls of moderate height, to be employed only 
against driving rains. To the first there can be no objection. 
It is useful, as preventing the exhalation of moisture from the 
surface of the earth; it is convenient, as always ready; and it 
is economical, as less expensive than strawL It may be cleaned 
every day with little trouble — without any cost — and it requires 
to be fresh painted only once a year. The other is practicable ; 
hut the application of it is connected with trouble. It is a truth, 
established by incontrovertible experience, that health is most 
secure, vigour most permanent and most effective, where man 
is employed daily in exercise, amusement, and pastime in the 
open air. The contact of the pure air conduces to health ; and 
as that cannot he doubted, a roof, to defend from perpen- 
dicular rain, is all that is necessary for a soldier's accommoda- 
tion in the field. A roof, similar to that of a marquee, is 
liable to be overturned by strong winds; a tent with close 
walls is liable to be contaminated. The first is the lesser evil, 
and even that evil may he easily obviated. If walls three 
feet in depth be provided for the round tents at present gene- 
rally used for the accommodation of British soldiers, very little 
addition will be thereby made to the \veight of carriage. 
The defence against wind and rain will be at command, and 
the air will not be liable to contamination; for the roof being 
lofty, and the walls only attached under strong wdnd, or driving 
rain, ventilation will not be impeded in its ordinary course. 
With such protection from weather, wet ground, and contami- 
nation of air, a soldier's health may be considered as secure 
under the continuance of a campaign of ordinaxy, even of pro- 
tracted duration. 


GH AFTER III. 

TRANSPORT-SHIPS. 


Tk,oops, particularly British troops, are often embarked in 
transport-ships, to be caiTied to distant stations, either for field- 
service, or garrison-duty. It is commonly known, that if men be 
embarked in wholesome ships, themselves in perfect health at 
the time of embarkation, and without the seeds of disease lurk- 
ing in their clothes or persons, they rarely suffer sickness, even 
during long voyages, unless there be palpable defect in econo- 
mical arrangement. On the other hand, if the vessel be unwhole- 
some in itself, or if the persons embarked carry with them the 
seeds of disease, the latent germ, called into activity by heat, 
or other contingency incident to the condition of troops em- 
baiked, expands, multiplies, propagates widely, and even, in 
some instances, acquires a virulence which strikes on the sources 
of life with the force of a pestilence. The ravages of contagi- 
ous fever in hospitals and transport-ships are often terrible. Tlioy 
were enormous diu-ing some periods of the war in 1793; and, 
as the case is recent, it may be I’easonably supposed that the 
memory of the losses then sustained is not yet obliterated from 
the memory of the wm* department. As the loss was so great 
on some occasions as in a manner to cripple the service, the 
minister, it is presumed, will not fail to institute an inquiry into 
the nature of the causes which occasioned it, in hopes of find- 
ing a remedy against the occurrence of similar calamity at future 
times. Whether such inquiry lias actually been instituted, or 
what progress has been made in it, the writer does not pretend 
to know ; but as the causes are obvious, and as they have 
fallen under his notice in the course of his official duty, he states 
with freedom, and in as plain a manner as he can, what they are. 

In viewing this subject with attention, several points of ma- 
terial importance present themselves for consideration. 1st, The 
character of the ship as to wholesomeness, or exemption from 
infections. 2nd. Allowance of tonnage per man. 3d. Height be- 
tween decks. 4th. Equipment of bedding, aiTangement for 
ing, &c. r)tli. Divisions for sick and convalescent. 6tli. General 
means and provision for washing and purifying, &c. fee. 
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1st. It is important to ascertain, by the clearest possible 
evidence, the character which a vessel destined for the trans- 
port of troops bears for wholesomeness, prior to engagement 
for service. Some vessels are unhealthy without suspicion of 
engrafted contagions. This occurs sometimes in new ships; 
■and as it then presumptively depends on some undefinable pro- 
cess in the seasoning of timber, it ceases in a course of time. 
But though nothing noxious exist in the condition of the timber, 
or in the condition of the hold, it notwithstanding happens that 
wherever fever has prevailed in any given vessel with such force 
as to engraft its cause into the beams or lining, the common 
means of purification are not sufficient to eradicate it completely. 
For example, an infected transport, after undergoing a com- 
mon purification, has often remained healthy for a length of time 
when employed as a carrier of merchandize ; when again con- 
verted to a troop-ship, the infection has burst forth with violence, 
and committed destruction. The fact is not doubtful; and the 
knowledge of it gives reason to believe that a vessel, which has 
been once thoroughly contaminated with the matter which pro- 
duces fever, can scarcely be considered as safe, unless the decks 
and linings be removed, and all the surfaces which were exposed 
to the contact of the noxious cause be covered with a coating 
of hot varnish. 

2nd. Tonnage per man . — It is commonly known that a rule 
relative to tonnage is inferred in all embarkations of troops : it 
it also known that the rule is not positive, or correctly adhered 
to in the British service. It varies arbitrarily, according to dis- 
tance and destination of voyage; and it is not clear that the 
latitude of variation, assumed in such case, is always directed 
by a correct knowledge of the nature of things. For example, 
a greater allowance of tonnage is made for troops that are des- 
tined for tlie West Indies, than for those which are destined 
to navigate European seas. The rule is mistaken. In a voyage 
to the West Indies, where the fineness of the weather entices 
the soldier to the deck, where the trade winds ventilate the 
ship completely, and where the warmth of the climate modifies 
animal action in a manner that does not easily consist with the 
generation of febrile infections, the tonnage may he reduced to 
the smallest scale without apprehension of injury on the score 
of health. On the contery, in European seas, particularly in 
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harbours and roadsteads, in cold, damp, and foggy weatlier, where 
the troops embarked are naturally inclined to cluster in groups 
for the sake of warmth, the air stagnates, and becomes impure; 
and there being, moreover, few or no objects in such situations 
calculated to rouse the attention, the action of life becomes Ian-, 
guid, and the rise of the process which generates the cause of 
fever is facilitated, A crowded transport rarely fails to become 
sickly in such circumstances; and it is often observed that a 
contagious fever, introduced by accident, or arising spontaneously 
among the inmates of such vessel, propagates itself widely, and 
commits destruction to a great extent, in the very harbours and 
roadsteads of the kingdom. The latter end of autumn and be- 
ginning of winter, especially when the weather is close and 
damp, is the season of the year most favourable for generating 
and propagating contagious fever; and if troops be then 
crowded in barracks, or accumulated in the ’tween-decks of 
transport-ships, where accumulation is little admissible, the viru- 
lence of the cause often becomes extreme. 

Srd. Height hehoeen clechs^ and quantity of s^ace for mu’- 
mdual accommodation. — There exists a rule, but it appears to 
be only loosely adhered to, of allotting a certain tonnage of ship- 
ping for the transport of a given number of troops. The largest 
allowance seems to ' be made for the longest voyages, and the 
warmest climates ; but this is not uniformly right. The measure 
of quantity may be allowed to vary according to circumstances ; 
but a fair proportion stands about two tons per man. If the 
arrangement of the space between decks be a proper one, this 
allowance may be supposed to be connected with sufficient vspace 
to permit every one embarked to move about with freedom. The 
quantity of the tonnage is the base upon which the calculation 
is ostensibly made in providing transport for troops; the mea- 
sure of the space between decks is, in reality, that which requires 
to he principally considered, for it is that only with which the 
soldier is concerned. In a transport-ship, intended to be fitted 
up with a double tier of berths, the height between the decks 
ought not to be less than seven feet under the beam ; and, 
that the soldier may have it in Ms power to lie at ease, not 
less than two feet ought to be allovved lor the repose of 

4th. Equipment of' bedding.^ mid arrangement for repose.— ^ 
Transport-ships are nsiially furnished mth bedding for the voyage, 
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namely, a flock mattrass and blanket. Tlie bedding so fumished 
is not new in every instance; and, if not new, there is no cer- 
tainty that it is not contaminated with contagious matter. The 
instances of the mischiefs which have arisen from infected bed- 
ding are numerous and authentic; and the writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the desire to save a few dirty blankets and 
half-worn mattrasses, has, on some occasions, destroyed military 
life to such extent, that the price of it, at the lowest com- 
putation, might have equipped the transport with furniture of 
satin and velvet. But as it is expensive to furnish new bedding 
for every embarkation of troops, and as mischief has often arisen 
from using that which is impure, the writer believes that the 
evil may be evaded by allowing the soldier to sleep on board, 
as he is supposed to sleep on shore, that is, in his cloak, with 
the addition of a cotton dressing-gown, as substitute for sheets. 
If the board be too hard, it may be covered with a blanket; 
or a moveable cot frame of canvass may be substituted for the 
platform — and this at no great expense. The whole cost of 
this equipment will not be equal to that of the mattrass, for 
it will last longer, and the comfort will be great — all indeed 
that a soldier can desire. 

It may be observed in this place, that transport-ships have 
been sometimes fitted up with hammocks instead of platforms. 
Where soldiers are accustomed to sea, and able to manage them- 
selves like sailors, the advantages are evident. The space be- 
tween decks is convertible into a clear area, by the removal of 
the hammocks to the deck, and, as such, it is capable of ven- 
tilation and thorough purification. This is desirable ; but it is 
not always attainable; and where attained, it is moreover ob- 
served, that where soldiers are not accustomed to sea, and par- 
ticularly where there are women and children on board, the 
’tween decks of a transport-ship, equipped with hammocks in- 
stead of platforms, exhibits a scene of great confusion and dis- 
tress in stormy weather. There is here a positive and very sexious 
inconvenience — the advantage is only contingent. The move- 
able platform, whether of board or canvass, is therefore the 
more eligible mode of accommodating soldiers in their sleeping 
hours—canvass simply, or board covered with a blanket. 

5th, Dimsion for Bwk md mimlescent . — Though it is not 
prudent, %here there is option of choice, to carry soldiers on 
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board of transport-ships with marks of disease upon their per- 
sons — such disease at least as has the chance of being communi- 
cated to others — ^yet, as this necessity sometimes occurs in the 
course of service, and as diseases sometimes arise on board of 
ship which threaten danger to those who approach near them, 
the best remedy must be applied to the case that circum- 
stances permit. The remedy consists in allotting a division of 
the vessel for the reception of the infected, namely, an apart- 
ment cut off by a partition from communicating with the berths 
of the healthy, so that the danger, if not entirely precluded, 
may be materially diminished. This division ought to be at 
the bow of the ship, under the forecastle; not as the best 
part of the ship for the purpose, but as the least obnoxious 
to others. The division for the sick is supposed to have a 
communication with the deck by its own hatchway — one side 
allotted for those who are in a state of convalescence, the 
otlier for those who are recently attacked, and yet in danger. 
The soldier who is in health is not allowed extra bedding 
on board of transport-ships; the soldier who is sick is, on the 
contrary, to be furnished with everything which, adding to corn- 
vfort, promises to promote recovery, namely, a cradle or cot, hair 
mattrass, sheets, blankets, sick dress, and change of linen. 

6 th. Promsiom for wasldng^ pm'^ifying^ — It will be 

useful, as economical of labour, that transport-ships be furnished 
with a pump and hose at the bow of the vessel for the facility of 
conveying water to the deck. It will also be useful that they be 
furnished with fumigating apparatus and necessary materials for 
fumigation; and it is important that they be supplied with move- 
able fire-stoves for drying and purifying the air between decks 
in damp and close weather, or after the decks have been wet by 
washing. Offal tubs, for the use of the different messes during 
meals, are indispensable for maintaining order and propriety 
between decks; and a common pantry, under lock and key, for 
the reception of such part of the dressed provision as is not con- 
sumed at the ordinary meal, cannot well be dispensed with. It is 
almost unnecessary to mention that there ought to be port-holes' 
in the sides of the ship for each tier of berths, as large and as 
numerous as is consistent with safety to the vessel. The air- 
holes, cut in the decks of transport-ships of late years, are incon- 
venient in various respects in a crowded ship, and they are in 
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reality of little or no use in so far as I’espeets ventilation, the 
purpose for which they were projected. They are formed on a 
wrong principle, in the same manner as air-holes for ventilation in 
barrack-buildings. 

Besides the above there are other minor necessaries, useful in 
preserving a correct economy in transport-ships, which the occa- 
sion -will best point out. The principal object in equipping vessels 
destined for carrying troops, consists in assuring circulation and 
purity of air in the “’tween decks, and in providing every kind 
of means that conduce to assure personal cleanliness among those 
who are embarked. The washing of the person is essentially 
necessary and always safe. Washing of the space between decks 
is to be permitted in dry weather only, or where the proper 
apparatus of fire-stoves is at command for drying up the moisture : 
moisture in a crowded place is demonstrably injurious to health ; 
washing the ’tween decks ought therefore to be interdicted unless 
where they can be perfectly di’ied in the absence of the people. 

A transport-ship equipped in the manner suggested, and not 
more crowded than a judicious regulation admits, may be sup ^ 
posed to continue for many months a safe abode for troops that 
are embarked in perfect health. Experience proves this to be 
fact; but the fact is sometimes disguised by the difficulty which 
exists in discerning correctly the conditions connected with per- 
fect health. Disease, or the seeds of disease, lurk not unfre- 
queiitly in persons, or in clothes, without being indicated by 
external signs; hence scrutiny, prior to embarkation, not only of 
the existing, but of the past condition, is necessary for confidence 
in the measures adopted. Where the latent seeds of disease are 
introduced into a crowded vessel, they expand suddenly as ani- 
mated by warmth; and acting with force, they propagate and 
spread to all within — often destructively. To prevent this occur- 
rence is important: it has scarcely as yet obtained attention. 

Troops destined for embarkation may be considered as pre- 
sented under three conditions: — 1st. In a state of perfect 
health, in so far as respects exemption from actual disease, or 
suspicion of the cause of ffisease lurking in the habit. 2nd. In 
a state of apparent good health, but doubtful as to security, 
inasmuch as the subjects are drawn from situations where reputed 
causes of disease exist in force. 3rd. In a state of actual ma- 
lady— the dis^j endemic, epidemic, or contagious fever. 
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1st. The first class of troops, destined for embarkation, is 
supposed to be drawn from well-ventilated barracks, or from tents 
that have stood upon favourable ground in the early part of 
summer. The preservative precautions necessary to be taken 
in this case are few and simple. No danger is apprehended from 
the importation of contagion, for no contagion exists in the quar- 
ter or encampment from which the troops are drawn; hence the 
chief care is directed to the institution of suitable rules of regi- 
men to be observed during the voyage. The diminution of the 
ordinary ration, where troops are embarked on hoard of transport- 
ships, is a judicious regulation. It obtains, it is believed, in all 
cases. It may be considered upon the whole as preventive of 
sickness ; but if it should not be thought sufficient to prevent 
repletion under a long-continued state of inaction, a pint of salt- 
w'ater, or other purgative, maybe employed as auxiliary; and it 
may in fact be iisefully employed once a week. 

2nd. Much care, and, in many cases, much judgment, is 
necessary for the effectual execution of the preventive plan of 
discipline, which applies to the second case. It is supposed that 
no disease manifests itself at the time of embarkation; but, as it 
is known by experience, that if the human body be exposed to 
the influence of causes which arise from particular soils and 
situations, an impression is made on the habit, and a secret ope- 
ration, results from the impression, which, taking root, advances 
by a regular but imperceptible process to a morbid developement 
at a given time. The developement may not be, and rarely in 
fact is, completed before the expiration of seven days, a fortnight, 
a month, or even a longer period from the time, of application. 
The endemic cause of fever is of this character. The material 
does not adhere to inanimate substances, consequently it is not 
conveyed by the medium of apparel to distant places. It ap- 
pears to exert its first and chief action on the alimentary canal 
and its connexions; hence it is obvious that, to prevent its ex- 
plosion, it should be primarily and principally attacked in the 
quarter where it chiefly resides. In this view, emetics and pur- 
gatives are among the most useful of the medical aids employed 
in prevention. Tliese, namely, an emetic and purgative soon 
after embarkation, followed by the judicious use of stomachic 
bitters, a measured and correct regimen of diet, that is, a ration 
of provisions diminished in quantity, well cooked and good in 
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quality, presents itself as a direct remedy to obviate a great deal 
of the^evil which so frequently arises from the promiscuous em- 
barkation of troops in the circumstances alluded to. 

_ Srd. The arrangement of means for the prevention of the 
diffusion of disease on board of ship requires much consideration, 
and can only be carried properly into effect under the direction 
of a discerning medical oflScer. The circumstances of service 
sometimes compel military officers to order tlie embarkation of 
troops when they are not in health. Danger is to be appre- 
hended from the measure. The extent of the danger ouo-ht, 
when known, to be stated by the medical officer to the officer 
commanding, and stated in such terms that, if error be committed, 
it may not be comrnitted in ignorance. Nothing short of im^ 
perious necessity can justify the proceeding alluded to; for, without 
foresight of what is to happen, and great exertion to counteract 
the ordinary coui-se of things, the introduction of contagious fever 
mto a transport-ship is calculated to produce, and in many cases 
actually has produced, great destruction of military life. Where- 
ever a fever, possessing the chai-acter of contagious, prevails 
among troops, whether in quarters or in camp, it may be assumed 
as a truth, that the clothing of such troops is not free from the 
seeds of disease; consequently, that such clothing cannot be 
introduced into the ’tween decks of a transport-ship with impu- 
nity. If this be so, it follows in the true reason of things, and it 
is consistent with the strictest rules of economy, that the wooUen 
part of the apparel, the proper pui-ification of which is little to be 
depended upon, be thrown into the sea. It avails little to bathe, 
wash, and purify externally, even to exterminate the contagion in 
Its first operation ^ emetics and purgatives, if the cause be again 
applied to the skin through polluted garments. The writer is 
aware that proposition which recommends the destruction of 
infected clothing, whether the property of the colonel, the soldier, 
or the state, will startle those who form the army estimates! 
Those calculate the cost of dead matter; but, if any amono- them 
estimate the value of the living man, and the value of the ma- 
terials which destroy his health, and strike a balance between the 
value of an old coat and the life of an effective soldier, he would 
not, It is presumed, consider the proposition as extravagant. 

It one must be sacrificed, it is needless to say which is the 
.least expensive. -The money value of men who died in hospitals 
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and transport-ships of late years, from diseases engendered in 
unwholesome dwellings, and propagated to others hy infected 
clothing, exceeds all calculation. It was a melancholy loss; for 
it was a loss which might • and which ought to have been 
avoided. In all cases therefore, where troops are embarked 
from infected barracks, infected camps, or from infected hospitals, 
it will be found, in summing up the final account, to be a rule 
of radical economy to destroy every the minutest article of the 
woollen clothing that is in their possession: without such pre- 
caution the other means adopted for the preservation of health 
will not be of avail. 

^¥here troops are embarked with all the precautions here 
stated, their health may be considered as secure during a long 
voyage, if proper regulations be adopted in the interior manage- 
ment. The chief causes of the sicknesses which occur on board 
of ship arise from corruption of air in consequence of over crowd- 
ing, from stagnation of air in consequence of defective means of 
ventilation, or excessive dampness, from torpor in consequence 
of defective excitement of animal power, from too great fulness 
in consequence of over-feeding, or from degenerated nutrition in 
consequence of errors in the mixture of food. The corruption 
of air from over-crowding is obviated by adhering to a proper 
regulation respecting tonnage, and by dividing the complement 
of troops into three watches, so that one division be always on 
deck and employed in exercise for amusement, or in exercise 
that belongs to duty. Ventilation is promoted, and corrupted air 
is x'ectified, by nitrous fumigations, by chlorine, by the heat of fire 
carried in stoves to different parts of the ship, or by the counter- 
opening of port-holes in fine weather. Damp, or exhaling moisture, 
is hurtful to the health of those on whom it strikes; hence the 
introduction of wet clothing between the decks of a transport-ship 
is to be expressly forbidden, the injunction rigidly enforced. For 
instance, those who are on guard, if wet with rain or sea-water 
while on deck, are not to be permitted to go below until they put 
off their clothing; and, that this may be done without incon- 
venience, cloaks or great coats for the watch are to be considered 
as a necessary provision for troops embarked. 

The exei’cises which contribute most to the preservation of 
health cannot be pursued to extent on board of ship; but such 
as are practicable ought to be practised with diligence. Of these, 
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fencing, cudgelling, dancing, and sparring, are the principal. Cer- 
tain portions of time ought therefore to be allotted to the practice 
of each ; and care ought to be taken that the soldier practice with 
exertion, so that the circulation of the blood be driven to every 
part of the exterior, with such force as to occasion a warm and 
general perspiration throughout. The effect of washing the sur- 
face of the body with cold water, particularly with cold salt-water, 
is then beneficial. It imparts vigour to animal life, and serves, 
in an eminent degree, to confirm animal health. But, besides 
the benefits to be derived from the mere practice of bodily exer- 
cise, the proceeding may he so directed as to produce an impres- 
sion on the mind of more importance than even bodily health. 
National songs, of simple expression and martial character as 
sung in chorus by the mass, are powerful in this view; and they 
deserve a place in the routine of discipline ordered to be practised 
by troops embarked. But useful as these means are, simply in 
their own nature, the effect is imperfect unless it be consecrated by 
an hymn to the Deity at the close of the day. The hymn sancti- 
fies; it renders the soldier invincible, inasmuch as it contributes 
to plant the opinion of his military duty on the base of religion. 
The ordinary attention and cares of officers have a militai’y pur- 
pose in view ; they may consequently be considered as proceeding 
from an interested motive. The discipline which leads a soldier 
to a nearer view of his Greater, is felt by the soldier as a kindness 
conferred upon himself ; and it is ordinarily acknowledged by him 
with gratitude as such. The impression of religion is the highest 
and surest pledge of courage in all cases of difficulty. This is an 
important truth ; and it may be assumed as a fact, that as the 
soldier who possesses that paramount sensibility to Deity which 
constitutes religion, cannot be made the servile instrument of an 
outrageous despot, so a just sovereign may calculate on his duty 
by the duration of his life. 

The evils consequent to a full diet in a state of inaction were 
known to those who went before us, and they were in some 
degree averted by a diminution of the ration of provisions where 
troops were embarked on board of ship. The change of the 
species of the provisions in the different days of the week, seems 
also to imply that the subject had been considered with care, and 
arranged under the guidance of a principle of science. The Dutch, 
of all European nations, have formed a table of sea-diet with the 
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greatest judgment: the English under the influence of the 
national prejudice, that high feeding gives the highest portion 
of physical power, err the most. 

The proper management of troops in transport-ships is an 
important concern; hut the outline of the arrangement is only 
given in this place. Instances of the advantage of knowledge 
and attention over ignorance and neglect on this head are nume- 
rous. It has happened, and it happens often, that of two men 
similarly circumstanced in all things, one preserves the troops 
under his command, through knowledge, care, and attention, in 
a state of perfect health during a long voyage, another, from want 
of knowledge, or through indolence, permits disease to arise, to 
extend itself, and to infect the mass. If such difference in capa- 
city and diligence exist between military men, it ought to be 
known; and, if known, we must regret that it is not always 
appreciated. Those who are capable and diligent are those only 
who ought to be placed in charge of transport-ships. The trust 
is an important one ; but, in ordinary circumstances, it is little 
regarded as an useful one, for military value belongs, in common 
opinion, to the mi of applying the instrument, not to the art 
of keeping it in a state fit for application. 


SECTION III. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING THE MARCH OF 
THE TROOPS. 

The proper care and management of troops in the field is an 
object of important concern to the success of the campaign. It is 
important ; but the execution is difficult, for it requires minute 
attention on the part of the officer to maintam all the parts of it 
ill correspondence with each other, and thereby to assure an 
efficient act at the point of conflict. The inarch cannot be pro- 
perly conducted without correct previous arrangement of the parts 
of which the army is composed, and the parts can only be cor- 
rectly arranged by those who know pxdvate conditions in their 
minutest relations. It is a part of the duty of the superior officer 
to obtain correct information concerning the nature of the roads 
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on which the troops he immediately commands are ordered to 
march, and also to obtain as distinct knowledge as he can of the 
nature of the ground on which they are destined to fight. With- 
out knowledge of roads, not merely distance, but the number and 
nature of impediments which may be expected to arise in the 
route, there can be no precise calculation of time, or estimate 
of efficient power, when the march is accomplished, and the point 
of attack gained. The officer who commands in chief forms his 
plans, and adjusts the order of his movements, in the idea that 
all the parts in his instrument am perfect, and capable of effective 
action. He supposes that they are, it is the duty of subor- 
dinate officers to assure tlie truth of what he supposes. In 
assuming this as a position, it is indispensable, in order to be 
certain of effect, that the state of health among the troops be 
examined rigidly by a medical officer; and furthei*, that the con- 
dition of the feet, and all other things connected with the useful 
power of the soldier, be examined and ascertained to be service- 
able by a military officer of the company, prior to the commence- 
ment of the route. 

The feet of a foot-soldier demand particular attention from 
the military officer who confides in the correctness of movement 
for the accomplishment of purposes. As soldiers suffer pain, and 
fail in their duties from a neglect on this head alone, it is neces- 
sary that the officer know, by actual observation, that they are 
in fit condition, that is, that they are without blisters, the toes 
without corns, the flesh not pierced by the growth of the nails ; 
and that the shoes, while strong and durable, correspond to the 
foot by their form or fashion. Besides the inspection of the feet, 
there are other of the soldier's concerns which require to be ex- 
amined and properly adjusted before the march commence. Bri- 
tish soldiers can rarely be left to their own discretion in matters 
which require foresight. For this reason, it is the duty of the 
officer to know, by actual observation, that every man of his 
immediate company is furnished with what is fitting for his pur- 
poses ; and, in the first place, that the articles termed necessaries, 
while they do not exceed the proportion which is strictly useful 
for the wants, be so arranged for carriage as to be of the least 
possible inconvenience to the person wlio carries them. If they 
do not exceed the schedule proposed above, the incumbrance from 
weight wiE be inconsiderable ; and if they be disposed in a haver- 
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sack hung over the shoulder like a sportsman’s pouch, the cloak 
lianging diagonally over the other, the balance will be equal, and 
the individual will not be incommoded by them, either on the 
march or in action. 

Where calculations are made for the attainment of a given 
purpose, a precise measure of means is indispensable. The 
study of measure is therefore important. It is, unfortunately, 
oftener judged by the eye than by correct experiment; hence 
the equipments of the soldier, termed necessaries, are multiplied 
capriciously, with the view of adding to his comfort. The case 
is mistaken. There is more value at market in six clean shirts 
than in one. There is not more personal comfort; and if there 
he not more comfort, there is inconvenience from the possession of 
quantity. A knapsack crammed with necessaries, so as to load 
a foot-soldier like a pack-horse, oppresses by its weight, con- 
sequently consumes a part of the power which is intended for, 
and which ought to be, reserved for military exertion. Super- 
fluity of baggage is a common error in the British service ; 
and the usual manner of disposing of it for carriage is not, more- 
over, well contrived. A full knapsack rolls upon the hack like 
a billet of w^ood ; and shoulder-straps gall the skin, if the whole 
weight of the pack bear upon the shoulder. To remedy the 
rolling of the pack, and the galling of the shoulders, the shoulder- 
straps are joined by a belt across the breast. The remedy is 
worse than the evil it is intended to remedy ; and it is w’orse 
for this reason,- that few persons are aware of the mischief which 
it occasions. The pressure of a cross-belt confines the free mo- 
tion of the chest, and impedes respiration. Whatever impedes 
free respiration increases the heat of the body beyond the just 
temperature. It is thus that a person who joins the shoulder- 
straps of his pack by a belt across the breast is oppressed 
with heat, and pants for breath, frequently without adverting 
to the cause which occasions the increase of heat and oppres- 
sion. On the contrary, where the pack is suppoi*ted wholly by 
the shoulder-straps, though the shoulders may be galled, the 
respiration is free, and the body is less liable to be overheated. 

The error now stated, with others which obtain in the 
equipment of foot -soldiers, deserves the consideration of the 
tactician. It proceeds from the presumption of judging of fitness 
by the eye, instead of being guided by the knowledge which 
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results from experience in trial. The remedy is obvious; but, 
whether the radical remedy be applied or not, it is the duty 
of the commissioned officer, when troops are in the held, to 
know that the necessaries of the soldier, such as they are, be 
well arranged for the convenience of carriage, and that the soldier 
himself do not undertake the march without suitable prepara-- 
tion, namely, without repast, whether tea, coffee, or soup ; with- 
out bread and cheese in his haversack, and vinegar in his can- 
teen, preferable to rum, which used to be the allowed ration of 
British troops on foreign service. 

When a soldier has been prepared in the manner stated, 
he proceeds on the march, and marches at precisely the same 
pace in all parts of the column. As soldiers are suj^posed to 
be arranged in companies according to powers of exertion, and 
as there must necessarily be some variety in the effective power 
of companies, it is obvious to common sense that the least effec- 
tive companies ought to be placed in front, the movement being 
there least embarrassed. The rate of the slow pace is three 
miles per lioui’ — the rate of the exerted pace four. These paces 
are to be changed at stated intervals only, time and distance 
being measured exactly by an officer who leads at a justly regu- 
lated step. If this be not done with care, a precise effect cannot 
be expected in combined movement ; and hence it happens that 
by the neglect, or by the transgression of this fundamental rule 
of order, the military purpose is defeated, or less completely 
executed than it might be. 

Various contingences arise in the course of a march which 
oblige individuals to leave the ranks. The act of leaving the 
ranks is unmilitary in appearance ; and reprehensible irregulari- 
ties not unfrequently follow the practice of it. In order there- 
fore to remove all shadow of pretext for the occurrence of such 
necessity, it will .be proper that a general halt be made for five 
minutes at the end of the first hour, so that every one may, 
during the interval, adjust those personal concerns which require 
adjustment. The march of the first hour is supposed to be 
performed at the slow pace, that of the second at the accele- 
rated. The column halts for fifteen minutes or more at the 
end of the second hour; and, during the halt, the individuals 
of , the column are supposed to recline, or assume a horizontal 
position, iot it is only in the recumbent posture that the limbs 
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experience the full benefit of rest. When fifteen minutes have 
expired, the march is resumed at the slow pace. When the 
hour is completed, the column halts five minutes for purposes 
of personal adjustment ; and, at a given signal, resumes its 
course at the accelerated pace. In this manner a journey of 
fourteen miles is performed in the space of four hours and twenty- 
five minutes, including the time allowed for halting ; and if the 
march be conducted in the manner proposed, no person, it is 
presunjed, who is fit to be admitted into the military ranks will 
fail in perfoiining it. A distance of fourteen miles is a common 
day’s march for troops on ordinary service. Circumstances some- 
times occur which require that the distance be lengthened, even 
that it be doubled. The exertion will not, it is believed, bear 
hard upon well-formed troops, if due care be taken in adjust- 
ing the primary arrangement, and due consideration employed 
in directing the subsequent steps of the march. For example, 
it is understood that a halt for the space of one hour take place 
after the performance of the first part of the allotted march, and 
that the shoes, socks, and trowsers, or breeches and leggins, be 
then taken off, the feet, legs, and thighs washed, or bathed in 
cold water, if the nature of the halting-ground supply water in 
sufficient quantity for that purpose. If water be deficient, the 
lower extremities may be rubbed with a wet towel, and exposed 
to the cool air. Such is a simple expedient only ; but it restores 
vigour and capability of exertion equal to some hours of rest. 
If hunger or fixintness be felt by any one, a crust of bread with 
a morsel of cheese, washed down by tea, or vinegar and water, 
with which every soldier is understood to be provided, is suffi- 
cient to remove it. The march is to be resumed at the expira-^ 
tion of an hour ; and, with the observance of the rules prescribed, 
the distance, it is presumed, will be performed with ease in the 
calculated time, if care has been taken in the primary arrange- 
ment to separate the weak and inefficient parts from the sound 
and effective. 

The arrangement and transport of baggage, as connected 
with the march of an army, is another of the matters which 
requires to be adjusted with knowledge and foresight. If a 
soldier be equipped in the manner suggested, he is independent 
in himself, as carrying all things on his own person for which 
he has immediate occasion. But when an army advances in 
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expectation of meeting the enemy, it is necessaiy that its bag- 
gage and incumbrances be brought together and follow in the 
rear, properly arranged, so as to move without confusion, and 
so conducted as to arrive at the jjlace of destination in due 
time. The baggage of a fighting army consists of tents, &c. 
undressed provisions of the day, peisons who are indisposed by 
sickness, women, and children. These proceed in the rear, under 
military escort, the pace calculated so as to correspond, accord- 
ing to a proportional rule, with the movements of the militaiy 
columns. It is necessary that the column of baggage observe 
the most exact discipline, and the most exact order on the 
route, otherwise the expectation of the soldier will be disap- 
pointed, perhaps the military plan will be disconcerted by neg- 
lecting things essentially necessary, but which do not strike at 
first sight as being of importance. 


PART VL 


OUTLINE OF A SCHEME OF MILITARY ARRANGEMENT FOR 
COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, PARTICULARLY FOR THE 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


CHAPTER L 

GENERAL VIEW OF SERVICE IN TROPICAL CLIMATES. 

Military service implies change of place and condition. Change 
of place and condition implies the occurrence of disease; for 
disease, according to common observation, arises as the effect of 
new impression made upon animal organism by the application of 
new or foreign causes. Change in circumstances, and consequent 
disease, happens under military service everywhere ; it happens 
more frequently and more remarkably in the foreign than in the 
native soil. In this manner, the natives of Europe, or of the 
higher latitudes of North America, suffer sickness under migra- 
tion to the torrid zone. Sickness, and mortality from sickness, 
is there proportionally high — considerable among colonists, some- 
times enormous among the soldiers who are sent from Europe for 
the protection of colonies. If this be so, and if life be considered 
as a possession of value in a national point of view, the loss of 
life resulting from the military protection that is given to com- 
mercial adventurers in foreign climates, and to the prosecution of 
foreign war for the sake of conquest, is a serious loss in the 
balance of national accounts. Man is the operative instrument 
through which the nation as a corporate body attains power and 
obtains wealth; consequently, if the health and life of man be 
not husbanded with care, conquest, which, is an accumulating 
operation of the state, stagnates in defect of operative instru- 
ments, and the nation becomes bankrupt through its ambition, and 
its carelessness. If this be so, it is reasonable to suppose that an 
investigation into the principles which regulate the balances of 
health among the military, will not be thought superfluous in the 
view of the wise economist. The case is important; and the 
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sovereign power will be false to its own interest if it do not apply 
a remedy, when furnished with proof that a remedy is attain- 
able, and particularly when informed that it is not difficult of 
attainment. 

Auxiliary to the investigation in question, the writer takes 
the liberty of giving a preliminary view of the subject as drawn 
from a wide field of experience. Excess of irritability, constitu- 
tional or contingent, constitutes a quality of habit which favours 
the invasion of acute disease. Irritability is augmented by heat ; 
and heat, acting on moisture, produces expansion in the volume 
of the animal structure. Expansion is a physical effect of heat ; 
and the habit of the native of northern latitudes expands rapidly, 
in consequence of the action of the increased heat of tropical 
latitudes. While the expansion from heat does not exceed a 
given limit, the operation is animating, for it excites the power 
of animal life. But, while this is evident on one part, it is no 
less true on another, that if the effect of the force which produces 
the expanding act be obstructed in its channel by accident, the 
barrier which limits the movement of action and reaction in its 
natural routine, is violated, the customary course of things is 
subverted, aud a train of movement commences in a new circle, 
constituting what in common language is termed disease. Excess 
of stimulation from heat produces expansion, and produces it 
suddenly . If the expanded fluid find issue by a common outlet, 
the health sustains no material injury. If the outlets be ob- 
structed, the customary action of health is subverted, and the 
effect terminates in one or other of the forms of febrile irritation 
to which the human constitution is liable. Febrile irritation 
constitutes diseased action. Diseased action is generally a crea- 
tive process disposed to terminate in organic destruction, and 
ultimately in general death. Expansion from heat is obviously 
a predisposing cause of acute disease; and it is obvious to mau'’s 
common sense that this cause is comparatively strong in tropical 
climates. It is fully ascertained by experience, that persons of a 
full, robust, and athletic habit, of a tense and rigid fibre which 
does not easily yield to impulses which violate structure, are more 
liable to fevers, particularly to such fevers as are violent and 
dangerous, than those of a spare habit, even than those who are 
valetudinary and of a delicate and lax texture. Febrile irritation 
is i-are where; the skin is open and perspirable, where the bowels 
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are lax, approaching to diarrhoea, where pimples, boils, and erup- 
tions appear on the skin, particularly where they appear on the 
legs, degenerate into sores and ulcers of different kinds. Eva- 
cuation is thus preservative of health; suppression of evacuation 
is productive of disease; and it is often productive of fever of the 
most aggravated kind. 

As excess of heat and moisture is an ostensible cause of the 
frequency of acute disease in tropical climates, it is evident that, 
with a view to prevention, the impressions of such causes should 
be avoided as far as possible, or that the irritability upon which 
the cause acts should be lowered artificially, so that a given 
force of irritation do not produce the subversive effect it would 
otherwise produce. The balance of the healthy action of the 
system may thus be preserved by reduction of the heat and 
moisture of the climate, or by blunting the susceptibility of man 
to common irritations. 

The influence of heat acting on moisture constitutes the 
obvious physical cause of expansion ; the excess of expansion, 
as forcing the barrier of organic harmony, is the obvious cause 
of febrile tumult. The cause usually abounds in low grounds, 
in rich §nd fertile soils, on the banks of slow moving rivers, 
near stagnant waters, swamps, and ponds. It usually exists in 
a higher proportion near the sea-coast than in the interior, inas- 
much as the shore is the reservoir of the inland country— the 
depot of its moisture and its riches. The interior is, for the 
most part, elevated ; and it is cool in propoi-tion to its elevation. 
The surface is dry; or if not dry in itself, its moisture circu- 
lates briskly from declivity of position, and the health of the 
European is comparatively secure from injury. 

The question under consideration is important in itself ; and 
it claims the particular attention of the military officers of the 
state from its intimate connexion with military health. It is 
not altogether easy to estimate, so as to form precise opinion 
on the subject ; but some light will be thrown upon it by tracing 
the gradations of febrile disease according to variations of locality. 
The rule vvhich influences salubrity in the tropical climate is 
nearly the sanie in all the islands in the West Indies ; that is, 
it rests on the same base, though it varies occasionally through 
circumstances of accident, namely, force of cause, or mode of 
application. The endemic of the West Indies may he considered 
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as a fever of periodic movement, modified in character — from 
intermittent, mild, and regular, to a form so concentrated, and 
with movements so complicated and obscure, that the type cannot 
be distinctly traced. The endemic is remitting, or intermitting 
in the native inhabitant, in persons who are assimilated to climate 
by long residence, and commonly in all descriptions of persons 
in wet seasons and on swampy grounds. In strangers, who are 
natives of northern latitudes, who are young in years, strong 
and athletic in form, full in habit, rigid in fibre, who are cro\Yded 
in quarters, or who live in a circumscribed atmosphere, the form 
is continued, the symptoms concentrated, the course rapid, the 
fatal termination within the fifth day. 

The endemic fever of the West Indies is usually of an aggra- 
vated form near the sea-coast, particularly in valleys between moun- 
tains, in the vicinity of swamps, foul grounds, the oozy banks of 
rivers or brooks. It is comparatively mild, and ordinarily assumes 
a periodic type, namely, remittent or intermittent, at the distance 
of a few miles interior, especially in mountainous districts, at least 
behind the first ridge of mountain. Diarrhoea and ulcer of the 
legs are there common : the latter prevails, and is almost the sole 
disease in the dry season. On the central ridge of the larger 
islands febrile disease is rarely seen ; slight diarrhoea, boils and 
eruptions terminating in ulcers on the legs, are almost the only 
complaints which occur among the military who occupy the 
higher stations. 

Such is the outline of gradation in the endemic fever according 
to locality. The intensity of the disease preserves a ratio with 
the heat of the atmosphere and the stagnant moisture of the 
soil. The form is modified by a multitude of contingent causes, 
namely, force and direction of winds, protection from, or direct 
exposure to, sources of noxious exhalation. If this be fact — and 
it is well ascertained by an experience of many years — it can 
scarcely be supposed that government will refuse to take advan- 
tage of the informations' attained through unprejudiced obser- 
vation ; and from these informations make such a disposition in. 
the quarters of the military as to secure health in the best attain- 
able manner. The subject nearly concerns the nation, inasmuch 
as it affects the health and lives of the soldiers who are purchased 
•with the laatioff s money. The balance of advantages derivable 
from the preservation of the health of the military on foreign 
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stations, is demonstratively great on the bare ground of economy; 
but great as it maybe, there is no authentic evidence before the 
public that proper steps have been taken to give it effect, not- 
withstanding the promise, and confident assertion, which the 
minister for the war department made to the house of commons 
in the year 1807. The question was broached by a member of 
the house, and it was then asserted by the minister at war that 
the matter had been scientifically considered, and that no means 
would be neglected that gave promise of diminishing the evil. 
The house was satisfied with the minister’s word — and sickness 
pursued its course. 

It may be observed in this place, that prospects of advantage, 
or convenience in matter of trade and commerce, generally rule 
arrangements in colonial settlements, at least in sugar-colonies ; 
and as the produce of the soil is a commodity intended to be 
transported to a foreign market, the facilities of transport, namely, 
conveniences for export and import, decide the choice of position 
with the first settler. Corresponding with this view, towns are . 
ordinarily built upon the sea-coast, in bays and creeks, or near 
the mouths of rivers, for the sake of hai'bour and other contin- 
gent accommodations. The military destined to seiwe in the 
colonies is stationed for the ostensible protection of the town or 
the sea-port, whether the seat of government, or the depot of the 
marketable commodity ; consequently the troops, as stationed in 
the vicinity for the purposes specified, are frequently condemned 
to dwell in situations where causes which subvert health, which 
even rapidly destroy life, abound to excess. This is the fact ; and 
with this condition of the fact fully exposed, it may be thought 
not to be unwwthy of the parental cares of the state to examine 
tie subject with care, foiv th^ sake of ascertaining whether or not 
it be possible to unite defence and protection with such dis- 
position of military force as is consistent with the preservation of 
health. It is positively true, (proved to demonstration in nume- 
rous instances, but proved by accident, not by avowed experi- 
ment,) that European troops may be so stationed in the islands 
of the West Indies, as to retain their health nearly as perfectly 
as they could be expected to retain it in their native country. 

The air of the interior and mountainous parts of the larger 
of the inter-tropical islands is comparatively cool and pleasant, 
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and not unfriendly to the European constitution. There are nu- 
merous instances where European soldiers have remained for 
seasons, and there is presumption to believe that they might have 
remained for a long life, without sustaining injury on the score 
of health, if they had been permitted to remain at an interior 
station. No one will pretend to say that such a disposition of 
the military force as assures the continuance of the soldier’s 
health, is not a desirable object ; but it is not always attainable 
as things are. Where the object is not fully attainable by the 
means which are within the sphere of military comprehension, it 
is necessary to bring all available assistances from the resources 
of the medical art to give aid to the purpose. It is the duty of 
government, and it will be the pleasure of a paternal one, to 
meet the evils which cannot be avoided, and to combat them with 
the skill of science. It has been repeatedly stated that excess of 
heat and moisture is a prominent cause of febrile disease in 
tropical countries. It acts by an expansive power, forces the 
limits of order and harmony in organic structure, forces its way 
by the skin or bowels, forms depositions in the interior, or, in 
failure of that, produces general febrile tumult. If the European 
soldier be exposed to its influence in the course of his duty, it 
belongs, as now said, to the military officer to counteract its ope- 
ration ; and as a military officer can scarcely be supposed to 
possess knowledge of the means by which the counteraction is to 
be effected, it belongs to medical science to instruct him on that 
head. 

The security of health under exposure to strong causes of 
disease, depends upon the stability of the power of resistance in 
the individual habit. The power of resistance consists in this 
case in irritability of a comparatively low scale ; in other words, in 
a slow susceptibility of expansion through stimulation by heat and 
moisture. The condition so defined is attained, 1 st, by dimi- 
nishing the quantity, and by changing the quality of diet ; 2nd5 
by artificial evacuation, preventive of repletion; and Srd, by 
such occupation of mind and body as maintains animal action 
efficiently in the constituted channels of health, in spite of the 
impression of the contingent causes that are calculated to subvert 
it. Abstinence, occasional depletions, and active exercise, are the 
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Tie case has been tried; and it has proved on many occasions 
that persons who live absteniionsly in tropical climates, who live 
chiefly on vegetable and farinaceous foods, which furnish a less 
heating nutriment than the flesh of animals, not only escape 
sickness, but preserve health, vigour, and activity, unimpaired ; 
while those who live fully and fare sumptuously suffer signal 
sickness, and die in great numbers. This is frequently exempli” 
fled in war. Prisoners, as furnished with a measured ration of 
diet, chiefly bread and rice, rarely experience sickness; at least, 
they are in a manner exempted from the sickness which depend 
on climate. The fact was proved in St. Domingo in the war 
1793 From this fact, and others similar, we are warranted to 
conclude that vegetable diet, at least diet with a comparatively 
large proportion of the vegetable material, is best calculated for 
the security of health in hot countries. Besides diet on a low 
scale and chiefly vegetable, sobriety, or temperance in the use 
of malt and spirituous liquors, is justly reckoned among the 
number of preservative means. The ration of rum, as already 
observed, is a pernicious bounty to the British soldier. It is rarely 
serviceable on the score of health immediately, and it is per- 
nicious in its consequences tlirough the habits which the con- 
tinued use of spirituous liquors engenders. But, though this 
bounty has been the cause of incalculable evil to the army, it is 
not denied that there are occasions where a small glass of pure 
rum may be useful, even as preservative of health. It invigorates 


^ A detachment of British soldiers 
•was captured at sea on the passage to St. 
JDomingo, in the year 1796, and carried 
into Cape f’ranpois. The ration given to 
them was chiefly rice with salt herrings, 
and occasionally a small allowance of raw 
spirit. The prisoners were sometimes 
employed to load and unload ships. 
They did not suffer in their health; at 
least, they did hot lose one of their num- 
ber while they remained in captivity. J 
Their comrades, who were within the 
British lines, suffered great sickness dur- 
ing this period, and enormous mortality. 
The prisoners were sent to Cape St. 
•NicolasVMole, after six months deten- 
tion, alert, active, animated, and cheerful. 
They entered immediately upon the 


British ration, and in six months nearly 
one half of them were numbered with the 
dead. Illustrative of the principle here 
contended for, it is mentioned, on the 
authority of a person of veracity and a 
party in the case, that between fifty and 
sixty British officers (prisoners) were 
allowed to live at Pointe a Petre in 
Guadaloupe on parole. They had plenty 
of provisions, meat, drink, and money. 
In four months thirty-two only remain- 
ed alive. They had been, prior to that 
time, confined upwards of twelve montbs 
in hulks in the harbour of Pointe a Petre, 
on a scanty allowance of food, often not 
exceeding six ounces a man. per diem : 
none of them died during that period. 
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the functions of the stomach, particularly where the food is 
vegetable or farinaceous. The fact cannot be denied, and the 
explanation of it is consistent with just views of animal economy. 
But if it be granted that a small glass of rum, given as a stimu- 
lating liqueur, may be serviceable for the purpose stated, it does 
not follow that mm mixed with water, vulgarly grog, is useful as 
a diluting beverage. Water is the true diluent, or quencher of 
thirst ; and it is the most suitable, for it engenders no desire to 
drink beyond utility. The fabricated liquor engenders a desire 
for more; and as it entices to drink where there is no real 
thirst, it confirms the subject in habits which dimmish his value, 
destroy his life ; and thus punish, in conformity with the universal 
law of Nature, the ingenuity, if it be so called, which contrives 
indulgences for artificial appetites and superfluous cravings. 

2nd. Besides measured diet, that is, abstinence in eating and 
temperance in drinking, there are other means which, diminishing 
the volume of the fluids, may he considered as preventive of the 
explosions of disease. These are subtractive, namely, blood-letting 
and purging. It is proper to be remarked in this place, that there 
are times of repletion, or what may he termed periods of irritability, 
occurring at intervals, apparently connected with the phases of 
the moon, new or full, and more or less connected with a dis- 
position to febrile explosion through a cause we do not com- 
prehend, hut which appears to be connected with fulness or 
irritability ; hence it is obvious that purgatives, namely, calomel 
and jalap, or calomel followed by a solution of purging salts, 
administered on the third day preceeding the full or new moon, 
bid fair to prevent accessions of fever through the effect of 
depletion, or by directing the accumulated irritability to an out- 
let. The day on which the purgative is exhibited is necessarily 
a day of abstinence; and there is sufficient evidence in the 
writer’^s experience, if not in that of others, to prove, that if 
the practice suggested be justly suited to the case, the rage 
of sickness will be thereby moderated in sickly times, particularly 
among Europeans recently arrived in tropical latitudes. The 
practice is useful : the management of it must be left to persons 
of the medical profession ; the reason of it may be apprehended 
by; military men of common understanding. 

‘ \ 3rd. It is a common observation, that occupation of mind 
and body, implying exertion to an extent sufficient to act 
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with impression upon animal structure, acts preventively of 
sickness in all countries, and particularly among Europeans in 
tropical latitudes. The opinion is heterodox. It is notwith- 
standing true ; and the truth of it receives illustration from the 
history of planters, particularly the younger planters who spend 
the greatest part of the day under the rays of a scorching 
sun, superintending the field-labour of slaves. The young planter 
may be said to work hard; and he is comparatively healthy. 
Soldiers who remain in barracks, who pass the hours in indo- 
lence and ease, or in drunkenness and revelry, sufler severely, 
and die in great numbers. If it be permitted to draw an in- 
ference from the fact as it relates to the planter, occupation 
and exercise under the noon-day sun, instead of being hurtful, 
are salutary to the human constitution. The fact contended for 
is distinct and clear. The explanation of it may be referred to 
a double cause, that is, to the reduction of fulness and irritability 
in consequence of perspiration, or to constrained action, analogous 
to the action of health, that is, such as gives a condition to the 
habit which renders it little susceptible of contingent morbific 
impressions. Planters are healthy under active and daily em- 
ployment; soldiers are healthy and vigorous under active military 
service. If the military service be of such a character as to 
embrace daily exertions of activity for six days, or for six 
months, the troops rarely experience sickness during the period 
of exertion. The cessation of labour, or the return to rest, is 
almost uniformly followed by the explosion of disease. The 
sickness which occurs in this case is usually ascribed to pre- 
ceding toils. In this there is error; and, as it is an error of 
consequence to the interests of military service, the foundations 
of it ought to be examined, so that the case be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

It was said before, that if active service continue for six days, 
or if it continue for six months, general sickness rarely makes 
its appearance until the service terminate and the troops resume 
a state of rest. It then soon begins, particularly where to rest 
is added full living. This fact is frequently exemplified in ex- 
perience; hut, with this fact in view, it is important to remarby 
that sickness rarely appears among those who, though they have 
undergone the toils of the campaign, do not remit their activity 
when the campaign is over. If this be true, rest, not labour, 
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is the cause of sickness. As the fact stated occurs frequently, 
the explanation of it may be comprehended by those who permit 
themselves to think and reason. The animal body fills rapidly 
in a state of rest where it is fully fed ; and if there be no evacua- 
tion by a natural or artificial outlet, the habit, as surcharged with 
irritable materials, is liable to be disturbed in its movements by 
slight and contingent causes of irritation, that is, health is liable 
to be perverted by the impulse of causes which would not other- 
wise be felt. This is often exemplified under the embarkation of 
troops in transport-ships in hot weather, particularly where the 
troops have been recently imported into tropical latitudes. The 
fact was strikingly exemplified in the late war in St. Domingo 
on several occasions'^'. It was there observed that soldiers, who 


It will here be proper to state some 
distinct examples of the fact. Two com- 
panies of the 69th regiment of foot, which 
had been at Cape Nicolas’ Mole for about 
three months , without experiencing any 
material sickness, were embarked in a 
transport-ship to he sent to St. Marque, 
towards the end of May. The weather 
was hot and calm, and the passage was 
tedious, that is, from four to five days. 
When the 69th arrived at its destination, 
upwards of thirty men, out , of ninety, were 
on the sick-list : the disease was of an 
aggravated kind, and the mortality was 
great in proportion to the number of the 
sick. The York Hussars, a corps of five 
hundred, and, in so far as appearance 
goes, a corps of Uite.) landed at Cape 
Nicolas’ Mole about the end of May, in 
a state of the highest health. It made 
an excursion into the interior, and assisted 
at the capture of Bomhardopolis. It 
remained a fortnight or three weeks at 
or near Bomhardopolis, and about the 
end of June it was sent to St. Marque, 
as its allotted station. The corps had 
no sick at the time of embarkation. By 
the end of the third day near one half 
was indisposed, and by the end of the 
first week one hundred was numbered 
.with the dead. The weather was calm, 
and excessively hot; the transports were 
crowded, and the disease was mortal 
almost bsyonS ' example. Detachments 


were sent at other times from Cape 
Nicolas’ Mole to other stations in the 
island. They rarely made the passage 
without experiencing great sickness and 
great proportional mortality. This ap- 
plied chiefly to troops recently anived 
from Europe, that is, such as had been 
landed and had spent some time on shore 
in camp or barracks. The occurrence gave 
a suspicion that there was contagious 
pestilence in the transports. Experiment 
was made to ascertain the fact ; and it 
was clearly proved that no personal con- 
tagion existed in the case, the result 
being similar whether the ships had 
carried troops or not on former occasions* 
The circumstances now stated were more 
striking at St. Domingo in the year 1796 
than on any other occasion within the 
writer’s observation; hut they were not 
peculiar to that season and climate. It 
was observed on other occasions, that 
where troops were embarked from camp 
or quarters in high health and vigour, 
the sick-list suddenly increased, and the 
malady moreover usually assumed a more 
concentrated character than it had among 
those who lived on shore. On the other 
hand, where sickly and exhausted sub- 
jects were embarked on board of ship 
in tropical climates, the state of health 
manifested more or less improvement in 
almost all cases. 
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liad lived ill the open air, and who had the liberty of moving 
about in open air while in quarters, sickened in one, two, or three 
days after embarkation, as if they had been struck with a breath 
of pestilence, — one third, even in some instances one half, of the 
number embarked fell down in less than a week. There was 
here no suspicion of febrile contagion, and there existed no 
assignable cause of disease, except the rest and ennui which are 
inseparable from confinement in a transport-ship, combined with 
a condition of atmosphere heated artificially by accumulation, 
and, to a certain extent, deprived of its vivifying principle by the 
breath of many persons crowded into small space. This extra- 
ordinary sickness occurred only in the hot months of the. year, 
and in those persons who had been for some time on shore : the 
mortality in some instances was dreadful — ^the fatal course rapid 
beyond example. The fact is correctly stated; and it is here 
stated, in order that something may be learned from it for guid- 
ance on future occasions. Proper foresight as connected with 
knowledge of causes would, there is reason to think, have ob- 
obviated the effect, if not entirely, at least to a certain extent. 
A low and measured diet, artificial evacuation by bleeding or 
purging, exercise to excite perspiration, with a mind occupied 
and engaged ardently in an interesting pursuit, would, it is con- 
ceived, have been effectual in prevention. 


CHAPTER IL 

DETAIL OF A SCHEME OF COLONIAL MILITARY 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The laws which influence the health of the military in tropical 
countries are common to latitude ; they are modified occasionally 
by circumstances of locality. If -the law w-hich influences health 
he common, the principle by which the military defence is to be 
directed is common also. The islands of the "West Indies are 
mountainous — ^for the most part clothed with w^oods, and inter- 
sected by bold and deep ravines. To penetrate the interior with- 
out opposition is difficult— with opposition from an intelligent 
enemy impossible. The coasts are indented with bays, and the 
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facilities for landing troops are great. If tlie landing be effected, 
(and it can scarcely fail of being effected, if the measures be well 
laid and the execution well conducted,) the communication of 
troops, as dispersed in posts at the different accessible points 
on the coast, is liable to be interrupted or cut off ; consequently 
the defences of the island may be expected to fall in detail. This 
is a reasonable supposition, and even a fact proved in experience. 
But if, instead of intrusting the defence of an island to detached 
posts at accessible points on the sea-coast, or to a work of regular 
fortification covering the capital, which is usually the aim of an 
enemy as the seat of government and a depot of marketable 
property, magazines were placed in citadels on well chosen sites 
in the interior, and a certain number of troops disposed at well 
chosen posts, which command the roads or passes which lead 
to the citadel, the troops, as supposed to be energetic, active, 
and organized according to a sound principle for the practice 
of war, and so stationed as to secure communication with one 
another for joint operation, it is fair to infer that a portion of 
defensive force would gain the points threatened with attack 
before a landing could be effected, at least before the means of 
maintaining it could be secured by w^orks of art. The debark- 
ation of a hostile force, which is conveyed through the seas in 
many ships, cannot be made by surprise without error, negligence, 
or treachery on the part of those who are appointed to observe. 
If the enemy's force be discovered at a distance, the attempt 
to land will probably be defeated. But if it be not seen, and 
if the landing be made good, the conquest is still remote : the 
difficulties and embarrassments in fact only begin. It is not 
denied that an enemy who temporarily commands the seas 
may land on almost any of the islands in question, and so far 
prevail as to destroy towns, to ravage and burn plantations ; but 
to make and assure a conquest, under the circumstances stated, 
is a herculean labour, requiring greater talent and perseverance 
than falls to the lot of ordinary commanders. The difficulties are 
numerous and formidable ; and it is not a random assertion to say, 
that one thousand soldiers, inured to climate, masters in the 
desultory mode of warfare, disposed advantageously in positions 
for defence, and assisted by the ravages which disease commits 
upon strangers, will actually effect, in the coui’se of six months, 
the destruction of five thousand of the best drilled troops of 
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Europe, who have European habits, and act according to the 
principles of European warfare. If this be so, and it will not 
be disputed by those who are acquainted with the scene of action, 
it may be inferred that the greater number of the islands in the 
West Indies are impregnable, if they be defended according to 
the principle here suggested. If defended by forts erected at the 
accessible points of the sea-coast, or by regular works constructed 
for the protection of the capital, there are few of them that offer a 
prospect of long resistance. 

The islands in the West Indies are exposed to invasion from 
foreign enemies. Doubts may arise concerning the propriety, 
or the pradticability, of trusting the cliief defence against fo- 
reign invasion to a military force stationed among the moun- 
tains of the interior; no doubt can arise concerning the pro- 
priety and advantage of placing the force in the fastnesses and 
passes of the mountains, as security against domestic insurrec- 
tion. Eevolt among negroes is not likely to occur in towns 
where white men are numerous and watchful. If it occur on 
sugar-estates in the plain, it may be speedily crushed by a force 
descending from the mountains. If it originate among the moun- 
tains, it must always be formidable ; and it will only fail to be 
successful through the small number or insufficient skill of the 
revolted. 

The alteration in the general plan and principle of disposing 
the military force in the West Indies here suggested, is not 
fanciful. It may be adopted with advantage, both on the head 
of health and military effect. The efficiency of health is obviously 
of great importance for assuring the success of military under- 
takings. But, though the possession of health be evidently impor- 
tant to success in war, the subject, as already said, has scarcely 
yet obtained a scientific consideration with the members of the 
cabinet. Sickness has been great of late years, and mortality 
lias been sometimes enormous ; yet the public does not know 
that any plan of science has been projected by the state for 
diminishing the calamity. We all know that no measures have 
been attempted to be carried into effect which look to that object 
with a reasonable prospect of success. The features of the coun- 
try, as they indicate effect on health, are rarely regarded in the 
manner of disposing of troops; even military features do not 
always command the choice of military stations. Convenience, 
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ease, and tlie facilities of accommodation for trade, which, is the 
polar star of British policy, condemn soldiers to the scourge of 
disease, sometimes without apparent necessity. 

The sea-coast of the islands in the West Indies, particularly 
near bays and creeks where the shores are foul and muddy, and 
the air moist, is unfriendly to the health of Europeans. Such, 
however, is usually the station of military force. The swamp, or 
vicinity of the swamp, is not eligible. It ought therefore to be 
avoided. But if the necessities of service require that it be occu- 
pied, every care ought to be taken in the construction of quarters 
so that the influence of the noxious cause, to w'hieh the situation 
is naturally exposed, be as much as possible dimimslied. The 
following are the principal points of consideration that bear on 
that head, 

1st. That the position be protected by the interposition of 
woods or rising grounds from the force of winds which blow 
over swamps, or which, descending from the mountains through 
gullies and ravines, strike the body with a forcible and injurious 
impression. If no interposition of this kind exist naturally within 
the limit that is destined for the erection of the barrack, it is 
important that it be planted artificially. A high wall, or a line 
of spreading trees, placed at the noxious quarter, furnishes an 
obvious defence against the progress of the enemy in question ; 
but it is scarcely, if ever, resorted to. On the contrary, it is 
customary to cut down the woods for some distance around the 
site of houses, habitations, barracks, or towns in the West Indies, 
under the idea of thereby assuring a free circulation of air. The 
idea is founded in error. Nothing is more grateful than the 
shade of trees in scorching climates; nothing more refreshes and 
more effectually purifies the air than the breathings of green 
foliage; and nothing more completely absorbs the noxious quali- 
ties of the soil than the material which is applied to the nutri- 
ment of trees and plants. Hence, as the shade of trees is both 
grateful and healthful in itself, barracks for troops, in order to 
possess the advantages of a cool shade and protection from 
noxious and piercing winds, require to be sheltered by an avenue, 
or double row of wide-spreading trees, judiciously placed at the 
exposed points. 

2nd. That the mode of constructing barracks, for the con- 
venience and health of troops, be scientifically considered in all 



countries is plain to every man'^s appreliension; it is of main 
importance that the principle he understood and acted upon in 
the West Indies. Barracks, in order to be habitable in that 
country, ought to be raised from the ground on brick pillars, to 
the height of three feet or more, so as to be thoroughly ventilated 
underneath. It is advisable that the West India barrack consist 
of one story only, and that the roof, while lofty, be double; that 
is, that there be an interior lining of canvass or board, at a 
sufficient distance from the outer roof to leave an interval for 
ventilation, and thereby to lessen tbe influence of the vertical sun 
in the interior of the dwelling. Besides a double roof, every 
barrack building ought to be constructed with piazzas or balconies 
in front and rear, ten or twelve feet in width, furnished with 
jalousies, painted green, as most grateful to the eye, and so well 
joined as to exclude strong currents of wind and driving rains. 
A barrack -room for twelve men, with an apartment at the ex- 
tremity of the rear balcony for a non-commissioned officer, is the 
most eligible size for the comfort and benefit of the troops. But, 
if it be preferred to lodge twenty-four men under the same roof, 
an apartment ought to be left at each extremity of the balcony 
for a non-commissioned officer, as a provision necessary for main- 
taining discipline and order among the troops within. 

The hammock is perhaps the most convenient of the con- 
trivances for the soldier‘’s repose that has yet been adopted by 
economists. It may be furnished, if not at less, at least at an 
expense not exceeding that of a platforai or guard-bed. If it be 
made into net-work, in the manner of the Indian hammock, the 
soldier, when furnished with the raw material, might be instructed 
with very little trouble to prepare it for himself; and, as the accom- 
modation thus provided arises from the labour of his own hands, 
he may be supposed to have pleasure in keeping it in a proper 
state of repair, exclusive of the formal order which compels him 
to do so. If the net-hammock he not easily procured, strong 
cotton cloth is the best substitute : it is preferable to sacking on 
account of lightness, and even comfort. 

The accommodation and arrangements here projected are 
suited to the condition of troops assembled in considerable num-^ 
hers at strong and central stations. Where small parties are 
dispersed among the interior mountains, huts calculated to contain 
seven persons, namely, six soldiers and corporal, or six soldiers 
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and a serjeant, are capable of furnishing more domestic comfort 
than the larger barrack; and, on that account, they constitute 
the preferable mode of accommodation for all forms of detachment. 
A lofty hut, the floors raised on pillars so as to be ventilated 
underneath, or erected over a floor of well made terrace, and 
covered with a thick roof of thatch, piazzas in front and rear 
wattled with branches of the cocoa-nut-tree for the purpose of 
intercepting the glare of the sun’s rays, may be considered as 
a comparatively pleasant dwelling in a hot country : it is in all 
respects a safe one on the score of health, as raised on pillars, 
or as ere\3ted over a terrace floor. 

The selection of stations in the West Indies, and the mode of 
quartering troops, imply questions of important consideration for 
the chiefs of the war department. Loss of military life from 
disease has been great at aU times in the colonies; in the late 
■wars it was prodigious. If the subject he viewed coiTectly and 
without prepossession, the loss sustained on these occasions, 
enormous as it was, will be found to have been principally owing 
to mistake ; that is, to inattention to truths furnished by experi- 
ence for the choice of healthy positions. 

The writer is aware that exigencies of military service some- 
times command the sacrifice of the health of armies ; hut these 
exigencies, he ventures to say, occur seldomer in reality than they 
do in superficial appearance. The preservation of the health of 
the soldier is indispensable to the preservation of the conquests 
which fortune or courage achieves. If genius conquer, prudence 
preserves: the health of the army, as the preserving instrument, 
ought therefore to *be a primary consideration of the state. The 
character which a country, or district of country, bears relatively 
to health, is known to the native inliabitant by practical expe- 
rience : the healthy and unhealthy aspect is cognizable by medical 
observers through rules established in science. The general 
question respecting the healthiness of localities is thus open for 
Judgment. The means of obtaining information on the subject 
are not abstruse or difficult; but they are rarely resorted to. 
Human life suffers, and must he expected to suffer, in war. It 
is sacrificed on too many occasions to ignorance and inattention, 
to indolence and desire of indulgence. No one who is acquainted 
with the subject will venture to say that the British nation was 
niggardly in the provision of medical means for the use of its 
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armies in the late war. No one will venture to maintain that the 
lights of science were generally employed to give effect to the 
application. The nature of the causes which act on health are 
not correctly understood by the generality of mankind ; and it is 
scarcely to be expected that those who command armies, who 
dedicate their time to perfect the tactic of troops, in anticipation 
of the effect which arises from tactic in the conflict of battle ; or 
that those who administer government, and who, to manage with 
dexterity, devote their time and study to find out the propensities 
and passions of those who hold the strings of the national purse, 
wfliich is the omnipotent engine in all the national operations, can 
or will take the trouble to penetrate deeply into the study of an 
abstruse science like that of health. The study of health is a 
study of value ; but it is not accompanied with the external splen- 
dour or political distinction which men covet. It requires great 
labour and some talent to attain even the first principles of 
knowledge that relate to it ; and as correct knowledge is attained 
with difficulty, those who possess power, not submitting to be in- 
structed by those who have no power except what arises from the 
force of reason, follow their fancies, consequently err in the course 
which they pursue. Such is the fact on the present subject. It 
is not however a fact which attaches to one nation only; it is 
common to all the European nations that have founded colonies 
in the West Indies. The situation of the greater number of 
forts or barracks, whether erected by the English, French, or 
Danes, is not favourable to health ; or, if otherwise, it is so by 
accident only. The nature of the causes which act on the health 
of the animal system has either not been known, or not regarded 
by those who formed military establishments in the colonies ; and 
disregard of the nature of those causes has, in the writer’s 
opinion, occasioned an enormous loss of human life. It is the 
imperious duty of the physician to seek for a remedy against 
evils of urgency; and, if the remedy be discovered, it is not to 
be considered as a mark of enmity to the state to say in plain 
terms what it is. A remedy does exist; and it is presumed, on 
good grounds of fact and argument, that it would not be an 
inefficacious one if experiment were made to ascertain the con- 
ditions of its application. It implies no new provision, no great 
expense of money; and in military service it is always at com- 
mand. It consists merely in knowing what we are to do before 
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we begin to do it; namely, that, previously to the erection of 
forts, barracks, or even the cantonments for troops, an official 
and professional survey be instituted by a commission of military 
and medical officei’s for the purpose of ascertaining the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of position relatively to health and 
defence. The measure is obvious and plain ; and if it were 
adopted and executed scientifically and systematically by persons 
who are competent to execute, the greater part of the evils now 
complained of would cease to exist. 

Besides the suggestions now ofiered relative to the disposition 
and quartering of European troops in tropical climates, the 
writer takes the liberty of ciusorily noticing some changes and 
modifications in dress, which he conceives to he convenient and 
suitable for the soldier during his service in hot countries, whe- 
ther in quarters or the field. It is obvious that, as the tem- 
perature of the air is higher in the West Indies than in Europe, 
all the articles of clothing ought to be of a slighter textui’e. 
The hat, for instance, ought to be light, formed with a high 
crown, and broad brim, as affording shade to the eyes, and 
protection to the brain-pan against the vertical rays of the sun. 
The cloth of the coat ought to be coarse kerseymere, camblet, 
or fustian; the trowsers strong brown linen, dowlas, or cotton, 
large and loose; thereby securing the legs against the bite of 
flies and musquitoes, and leaving the motion of the joints free 
and unincumbered. The shoe ought to be well-chosen, strong, 
and well-fitted; the sock, cotton or flannel; the gaiter short, 
and so applied as to deny the passage of dust or sand to the 
foot. A dressing-gown of cotton cloth is sufficient covering for 
the night in places near the sea-coast. It serves the purpose 
of shirt and sheets, and even blanket, unless in the interior 
mountains in the cooler months of the year. It may be woiui 
at all times when the soldier desires to be at ease. The dressing- 
gown is an economical and safe provisionary article of clothing 
against cold. The cloak is necessary for night duty, and light 
duffle or strong cotton cloth is the most suitable materials. The 
days are hot, the nights often disagreeably cold and piercing, 
particularly near mountains intersected by ravines; hence a cloak, 
as it is easily assumed when the cold winds set in, is a highly 
useful part of a soldieris dress in a hot country. Man is little 
^ ‘Sensible of the impressions of cold when he is actively engaged 
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ill exercise * and for tMs reason it is proper tEat the soldier, 
while employed on military duty^ or engaged in amusements 
during the day, be as nearly naked, as decency or duty permit. 

If the body be cool, toil is endured with comparatively little 
fatigue. The dressing-gown and the cloak, with which the sol- 
dier is supposed to 'be provided, fui’nish the means of guarding 
against cold, when exercise is suspended, and the frame be- 
comes susceptible of impression as an effect of inaction ; or 
when it is unavoidably exposed to the breezes of the night or 
morning, which are often disagreeable to the feeling, and con- 
tingently injurious to the health. The effect of the land-wind, 
particularly as descending through deep ravines, or passing over 
arid plains, pierces and constringes the surface of the unpro- 
tected body, and apparently gives rise to fever or dysentery. 
This effect is common ; and, as the means of guarding against 
it are obvious, it may be supposed to pass into the standing 
orders of a regiment, that a soldier, not on assume the 
dressing-gown at a certain hour in the evening, and that the 
soldier on duty assume the cloak when the land-winds begin 
to blow from the interior. 

A spare and exactly-measured diet is justly regarded as pre- 
servative of health in all countries; it is particularly so in tro- 
pical climates. The fact is proved so clearly in history, that it 
would not be adverted to in this place, did not those who are 
esteemed the most enlightened of the English nation maintain 
a contrary opinion, namely, an opinion that, as animal powers 
are principally to be increased by feeding, so the noxious effects 
of a burning climate are principally to be resisted by what is 
termed good living. This doctrine, which is in a manner pecu- 
liar to ourselves, is carried into practice among the military in 
the West Indies, with correct observance, and with confidence 
of good effect. The British ration for troops is everywhere a 
high ration ; and it was here augmented by an extra allowance 
of rum. The effects of the climate are held to be debilitating ; 
and good living, as just now observed, is recommended as the 
direct remedy for giving strength, that is, for increasing the 
power of resisting causes of disease; for these are supposed to 
be depressing. The doctrine, though the doctrine of physicians, 
is not founded on truth ; at least, the salutary effect of it is not 
supported by a knowledge of what happens to Britons, who die in 
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greater proportion in the West Indies than the people of other 
countries ; at least, than those who live sparingly, and who eat 
sparingly of animal food. The Spaniards and Poi-tugixese sulFer 
little sickness, comparatively; and they experience little compara- 
tive mortality in the least healthy of the tropical settlements. The 
French themselves escape better than the English. The French 
live sumptuously, but they cook skilfully, and the vegetable mate- 
rial preponderates in their mess: their acute diseases are usually 
less rapid and^ less fatal than those of the English. If there 
be any truth in experience, and if any knowledge be as yet 
attamed respecting the laws of animal economy, it may be pro- 
nounced to be one of the laws of the best authority, that abste- 
mious living is preservative of health in hot countries more 
expressly than in othei-s. This is the simple fact ; and, if it 
be admitted, it Mows that such scale of diet be fixed for troops 
m hot climates as is most suitable to the condition; and that 
when fixed by rule, the rule be rigidly adhered to in practice. 
A tuU diet of animal food is not necessary for the execution of 
the most effective military services; on the contrary, those who 
never eat meat, or who eat sparingly of meat, sustain toils with 
c leerfulness, under which those who are liighly fed immediately 
“atter of fact is undeniable: it is ascertained by 
multiplied experience, and the explanation of it accords with our 
best views of the nature of animal structure. 

If it were permitted to apply the knowledge attained through 
experience to practical use, the first step in the messing-regu- 
lation would be a dimmution in the quantity of animal food— 
perhaps the total abstraction of it for two days in the week- 
savoui-y and wholesome preparations of the vege'table and farina- 
ceous articles of diet being substituted in its place. It is cus- 
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' es ndies; and as it is not proper to enter on exercise 

fating, lest the stomach become faint from emptiness, a cup of 

cautionary on this occasion. It is proper that the morning 
«s be continued for the space of three hours, varied I 

present; and it is proper 
off ht^ r field to his apar-tment! take 

.gown, recline for half an, hour, and then repair to the breakfast 
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table. Tke iimterial of the breakfast is coffee, cocoa, or tea, 
yam, plantain, or bread, with an occasional addition of fruit — 
the hour of breakfast ten. The dinner, or principal meal, is 
supposed to consist of soups or stews, roots and vegetables bear- 
ing a high proportion to the meat, which is only added to give 
a relish to the mess, not to fill the stomach by its quantity. 
The mess ought to be well seasoned and well cooked, palatable 
and digestible, not unlike the common pepper-pot of the coloured 
inhabitants. The evening, when the duties of the day are 
finished, is the most proper time for making the principal re- 
past. Water, as observed above, is the best drink for the 
soldier in the West Indies; but a small glass of rum, as a liqueur, 
or a cup of strong coffee, is useful after dinner: it assists the 
powers of digestion, it ought therefore to constitute an article 
in the diet. The expense of messing, according to the arrange- 
ment here proposed, would not amount to the expense of the 
present ration; it would thus have economy for its recom- 
mendation. 

Exercise is useful generally in preserving health ; it is useful 
in this view even in tropical climates. Planters, who may be 
said to work hard, experience good health comparatively; even 
soldiers are healthy when actively employed: they suffer where 
they remain immured in barracks, in ease and apathy. This 
effect of activity, in preserving health, is strongly illustrated in 
the history of the Buccaneers, even in the history of the first 
colonial settlers. But, as the period is remote, and the record 
may not be considered as authentic, an example is adduced in 
this place, ascertained by evidence on which the writer is war- 
ranted to rely. French soldiers, natives of France, previously 
to the revolution of 1789, formed all the great roads, and con- 
structed all the aqueducts which convey water through the plains 
of St. Domingo, for the irrigation of the cultivated lands. In 
the execution of a work, which required long and continued 
labour, they were exposed to the sun for the whole day as 
labourers are in Europe. They toiled ; they sweated under toil ; 
and they were brown in colour as Mulattoes. They experienced 
little sickness while so employed. When they returned to the 
towns, to idleness and ease, or to revelry, and good living, tiiey 
suffered from sickness, and died in numbers like the soldiers of 
other nations. From this testimony, and it is of good authority, 
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the vaJue of exercise, even of hard labour, is proved decisively to 
be preservative of health; and on this ground it is suggested, 
that a train of such exercises as are calculated to act favoui-ably 
on health be digested systematicaUy, and rigidly enforced in 
practice through all ranks and conditions of the army*. 


* To what is stated of the labours of 
the French soldiers in the island of St. 
Domingo, the writer is enabled to add 
■some facts which occurred among the 
soldiers of the British army, in the 
. windward and leeward islands at diffW- 
em periods of the late war. The second 
battalion of the Royal Scotch regiment 
was sent to garrison the island of Tobago 
in the year 1803. There was at that time 
a swamp, windward of Fort King George, 
which was of an ofieiisive kind, and sup., 
posed to be the cause of great sickness to 
the troops. The commanding officer, 
who would appear to have been a man 
of some decision and good sense, took 
upon himself to drain it by the labour of 
the men. The corps had recently arrived 
from Europe, and was susceptible of dis- 
ease, as new comers usually are. The 
work was undertaken, executed in a short 
time, and health suffered nothing in doing 
it ; it was even said to have been good 
during the continuance of the labour. 
It was reported, at head-quarters, that 
the health of the Royal was endangered 
by exposure to labour and fatigue in 
the hottest hours of the day. This was 
not the fact ; but it was thought it must 
he the fact, for the reason of things was 
not understood at head-quarters. The 
labour of the corps was suspended; and, 
as a measure of care, the barracks were 
ordered to be shut during the heat of the 
day : the hospitals were soon filled with 
sick. 

^ A barrack was built at Beau Soleil in 
m the island of Guadaloupe, in the year 
1812, and first occupied by the 25th regi- 
ment of Foot. The barrack was erected 
on a healthy site, and, as a contract bar- 
mk. It was not badly constructed. But 
t opgb finished in the common maimer 
of barrack-building, many things were 
wanting for comfort and convenience, j 


when it was opened for the reception of 
the 25th. It happened fortunately that 
the officer (Eieut.-Col. Light) who at 
that time commanded the regiment was 
an amateur in engineering, and not with- 
out knowledge on a subject which he 
pursued with more than common ardour. 
He undertook to improve the condition 
of the quarters; and, by the labour of 
the men, and without any expense to 
government, he actually rendered the 
barracks at Beau Soleil the most com- 
modious of any in the windward or lee- 
ward command. The work, as now said, 
was done without expense to the public, 
and the doing of it was a high gratifica! 
tion to the soldiers themselves; they 
were more than usually healthy and 
cheerful during the time they were thus 
employed. 

A large and magnificent barrack was 
erected near St. Ann’s Castle, Barba- 
does, in the year 1806, on a site that 
could not be approached except through 
ground that was literally hog in the wet 
season of the year. The inconvenience 
was considerable. It is not certain that 
the health did not sometimes suffer from 
the feet being wet ; it is obvious that the 
barrack was kept clean with difficulty. 
The soldiers, who occupied this superb 
quarter, were desirous of making a road 
by which they might go to and return 
from their duties without wading through 
the mire. The proposition did not ac- 
cord with the view of the commander 
of the forces ; and permission was not 
obtained until the year 1814, when the 
then commandant ascertaining, from the 
chief medical officer, that the labour 
necessary in making a road would not 
be injurious to the health of the troops, 
gave leave to commence the work, in 
compliance with the request of the soldier 
himself. It was undertaken with alacrity. 


pair. The labour connected with repair, 
that is, cutting and dragging the materials 
from the woods, while it gave employ- 
ment, and a species of exercise which 
apparently contributed to the preserva- 
tion of health, gave an interest in what 
was done or doing : the work done brought 
comfort to the person who did it The 
soldiers of the 13th regiment formed an 
attachment to their dwellings, because 
they were kept in repair by their own 
labour ; and, while they were thus at- 
as evidence that the European soldier is tached to the dwelling, they formed a 
capable of sustaining ordinary labour in more intimate society with one another 
the West Indies, without incurring risk in the small domestic circle than is com- 
of injury to health from the heat of the mon in spacious barracks. They were 
climate. If this fact be established, and delighted to dwell in huts, evidently so 
it is not equivocal, government may much delighted that had they been or- 
perhaps think itself warranted to erect dered to remove from them to the most 
barracks, or to execute other work to magnificent and best equipped barrack 
which the labour of the soldier is com- in the command, they could not have 
petent, without fears on the score of concealed their chagrin. The soldier is 
health ; and, as the work may be done at home in a hut ; he is like a shep- 
without direct expenditure of money, it herd’s dog in a royal kennel in a palace- 
is difficult to see by what means the like barrack. The huts on Bouille height 
question can be longer evaded. The were placed on the lee, under the summit 
writer ventures to say, by fair induction of the ridge. As such they were screened 
from fact, that if the soldier in the West from the direct impulse of exhalation 
Indies, instead of being restricted from from the Lamentin swamps. The occu- 
pants, though they had their tours of 
duty at Eort Edward and other exposed 
places about Port Royal, were not upon 
the whole unhealthy. When the regi- 
woiild he more satisfaction, and fewer ment embarked for Canada, it left only 
of those causes of temptation which, in one sick man in hospital, 
idleness, lead him into error. In coun- The inferences which may be drawn 
tries where the materials for erecting from the facts now stated are important 
huts abound, the soldier is capable, with inferences, if preservation of health and 
very little assistance from professed saving of public money be objects of 
artizans, of erecting his own dwelling ; importance to the state. The soldier is 
he has done so on some occasions even capable of constructing his own dwelling 
in the West Indies. The 13th regiment at little expense in most of the islands 
of Foot was put into huts on Bouille in theM^'est Indies; for there materials 
height, soon after the capture of the of all kinds abound. He will be gratified 
island of Martinico, in the year 1810. by being permitted to doit: his health 
The huts, as of flimsy structure (nearly will be preserved, and his efficiency, as 
wigwam), had frequent occasion for re- | a soldier, wiBbe improved by the labour 
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labour, were permitted to do for himself 
whatever he is capable of doing, his 
health would buffer less than it now does, 
the mind would be more occupied, there 


and executed with cheerfulness. The 
sick reports of the garrison are in proof 
that the troops were never more healthy, 
between 1812 and 1815, than they were 
while they were thus employed. They 
never appeared to be more happy and 
satisfied : they even seemed to he thank- 
ful that they were permitted to do some- 
thing for themselves, for their convenience 
and their comfort. 

The facts now stated, which are of 
perfect authenticity, may he considered 
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proposed, and that the practice was actually adopted, of attaching 
a certain number of black men to European regiments in quality 
of pioneer, for executing the common drudgeries of a soldie/s 
duty. The proposition sounds well in theory : it fails in prac- 
tice ; and a just view of things will shew that it cannot do other- 
wise than fail. A soldier who is exempted from such drudgeries 
as relate to the care of his person in times of peace, cannot woll 
be expected to be effective in time of war. The endurance of 
military toil in all its forms, even cooking, caiTying water and 
cleaning the barrack, are comprehended in a soldier’s duty, A 
soldier ought therefore to be accustomed to do those things, and 
all other things which belong to military service, in tropical as 
well as in temperate climates. His physical powers are equal to 
it, and his value is diminished in proportion as he is exempted 
from doing it. But, in order to inure the soldier to climate, and 
to render him fit for all services besides militai’y duties, a train of 
amusements, such as cricket, quoits, bowls, fives, &c. ought 
to be practised daily in the open air, under the shade of trees 
and occasionally in the sun. When persons are intently occupied 
in exercise, they run no risk of being hurt by cold. On such 
occasions, therefore, the soldier ought only to be covered by a 
shirt and trowsers ; for, being lightly clothed, lie longer endures 
toil. After a certain continuance of exercise, he is supposed to 
recline for the sake of rest ; and, after refreshment by rest, it is 
recommended that lie 'wash his body \vith cold water, as the 
means of invigorating and fortifying the frame against the effects 
of vicissitude. The practice now recommended may seem strange; 
it will probably be deemed barbarous; but it is known by ex- 
perience that it is not dangerous, and most of those who have 
experience of it confess that it is pleasant. It is proper that the 
greatest part of a soldier’s time be occupied by military duties, 
military exercises, amusements and sports in the open air, in 
the West Indies equally as in Europe. When these cease, or 


or exercise connected with the execution. 
If work done without expense, and with- 
out accounts of expenditure, he more 
desirable than formal accounts and cart- 
loads of vouchers, it may he thus at- 
tained. It is unnecessary to say more: 
the iact is demonstrable, hut it is an 


invidious fact; for it trenches on the 
power of the treasury, which moves and 
controls the movement of the political 
machine in all its extent through the 
•direct influence of expenditure, fonnally 
vouched to please the people, but not 
always honestly vouched. 
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cannot be practised, it is recommended that military instruction, 
so digested as to be embodied into national songs, accompanied 
with martial music which strikes upon a key of warlike sympathy, 
immediately commence. By this routine of discipline, the body 
will be rendered equal to the sustaining of toils and fatigues in 
the field, the mind vvill be exalted in courage, animated with the 
spirit of enterprize, and stimulated to persevere in the military 
course by a thirst for glory. But, besides the routine now sug- 
gested as necessary for perfecting the military character, a portion 
of the soldier’s time may be usefully allotted to the cultivation of 
a kitchen-garden for the benefit of the mess. The exercise im- 
plied in this labour conduces to the preservation of health. The 
object interests, as it adds to domestic comfort. It may be pre- 
sumed that a soldier newly imported from Europe, and treated in 
the manner recommended, will be soon reconciled to his condi- 
tion, and easily conducted into the way of finding satisfaction in 
a country that had been regarded by him with aversion. 

Practical war submits itself to be modified, in some degree, by 
the feature of the country in which it is carried on. The islands 
in the American seas, and those parts of Europe which have 
been the more common theatres of war, as difierent in aspect 
from each other, necessarily require different modification in the 
manner of conducting military operations, whether for defence or 
aggression. The interior of the greater number of the West 
India islands is mountainous, intersected by ravines, and so 
barred by passes in various places, as to be defensible by a small 
force against a numerous host. The scene is broken and irre- 
gular; the mode of warfare must of course be adapted to the 
scene. Personal activity, exertion, knowledge and ready intelli- 
gence, are here the requisite qualities of the soldier ; the mecha- 
nical machine can rarely be applied in force. The objects are 
individual objects, and, as such, demand the exercise of indivi- 
dual judgment. A general knowledge of ground, an estimate of 
the value of position, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
power of fire-arms individually, constitute the basis on which the 
soldier’s education is to be laid. With a view to open his mind 
to a proper comprehension of it, he ought to be accustomed to 
traverse mountains and plains, woods andl open grounds, ravines 
and difficult passes; and, in doing this, led to remark the nature 
of the fastnesses which give security in defence, of the weak- 
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nesses in strongholds which give openings for attack. The 
infantry soldier is here the efficient part of the army— the firelock^ 
armed with the bayonet, the principal instrument of offence. It 
is therefore fit that the soldier know its power at all distances and 
in all directions ; a knowledge which can only be attained through 
practical experiment. The mechanical tactic of the Prussian 
school has no place in the wars of the West Indies; for West 
Indian warfare must of necessity, from the featiures of the country, 
be war of the irregular and partizan character. The Buccaneer 
of past times, not the automaton of Frederick tlie Second, is the 
model of imitation for a soldier destined for service in the West 
Indies — ^the mind bold, adventurous, ready in danger, the body 
healthy, vigorous, and patient of toil. 

As the defence of the British possessions in the West Indies 
is an important object to the interests of the nation, it deserves 
to be considered on a broad basis, estimated in all its relations 
for economy as well as for security. The expense of life, accord- 
ing to the existing plan of management, is enormous ; and the 
defences, without a decided superiority at sea, are not of such a 
nature that dependence' can be placed on them. The ravages of 
disease come suddenly ; and they sometimes rage so enormously, 
that the island which is in safety to day, may be nearly unpro- 
tected in the short period of three months. This is a con- 
tingency — and it is not one of rare occurrence. It arises from 
the condition of new troops transported to a new climate; a 
condition aggravated by the system of arrangement which is now 
acted upon. It may be assumed as a truth, the stability of which 
no one who knows the subject will venture to contest, that a force 
of one thousand men, inured to climate, stationed in the interior 
and central parts of the country, and trained to the proper mode 
of West Indian warfare, will produce, at most seasons of the 
year, more effectives for action, than five thousand recently im- 
ported from Europe, stationed on the sea-coast, and equipped in 
all the splendour of European magnificence. If this be well 
founded, it would be more eligible, as economical of men, and 
effective of purpose, to constitute a military force expressly for 
the defence of the islands. If the suggestion were adopted, it 
would not be difficult to give an interest to the service above any 
interest that can possibly attach to it in its present condition. 

i West Indian islands is the most irk- 
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some wliicli falls to the lot of the British soldier. It is 

sometimes assigned as a punishment ; and as it implies privation 
of country, holds out no prominent object of glory, and presents 
little else than the prospect of an inglorious death from disease, 
it may not without reason he considered as such. As things now 
are, the service is disliked, and the sovereignty of the islands is 
not secure. If a military force of the description alluded to were 
formed expressly for defence, proportioned in strength to the ex-, 
tent and importance of each island in itself, but disposable among 
those that are contiguous, in tli® event of contingent dangers 
threatening any one in particular, the defence of one and the 
whole would be better secured than it now is; and the duty would 
be less irksome, inasmuch as it might be connected with causes 
which generate attachment to the soil. 

In order to give interest to a system of colonial military de- 
fence, it is obvious that some other allurement, besides that of 
daily pay, ought to be connected with the service. A small lot 
of land, sufficient for garden stuff and common provisions, with 
some conveniences for rearing stock, &c. could scarcely fail to 
create attachment to the soil which is committed to the soldier 
for defence, and which he then might be supposed to defend on 
other ground than that of a mere mercenary. The property in 
land, in the case under view, would be considered as feudal pro- 
perty, attached to actual military service — ^not commutahle, or 
transferable. The proposition is not visionary. It is not im- 
practicable, not even ffifficult to be practised; but it is liable 
to degenerate, or become void in its effect, by being perverted 
from its original purpose through the influence of seductive appe- 
tites. Propensities are inherent in man, and the desire is likely 
to become strong with many in the case pi’oposed, to leave the 
military path, for the sake of farming and becoming rich. This, 
it is admitted, is an inconvenience, but it is not an irremediable 
one. It belongs to a judicious and energetic colonial government, 
a zealous and patriotic military commander, to limit the pro- 
pensity, without extinguishing the object of utility connected 
with attachment to the soil. It is supposed that, under the pro- 
posed scheme of arrangement, the commissioned officer has his 
farm or peculium as well as the soldier ; but it is implied, in the 
condition, that he cultivate the use of arms and the science of 
his profession for the sake of his duties, more than his field or 
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his farm for the sake of his profits ; in short, the military cha- 
racter is predominant, the fai-ming character subordinate. With 
a soldiery so constituted, stationed in the interior fastnesses of 
the country, effective, alert, and aided by the professed planters 
who^ are secondarily instructed in the use of arms, the military 
service can scarcely fail to be animated ; and the islands so pro- 
tected wiU be comparatively secure against foreign attack or 
domestic insurrection. 

The obseivance of correct and rigid economy is an object 
ot the greatest importance towards success in war. Without 
correct economy, there is no security for the continuance of 
health ; and without the possession of vigorous health there is no 
dependence on the results of military operations. The medical 
iistory of armies holds out a dismal picture of human niisery 
Armies were crippled, _ almost annihilated, by artificial diseases 
n the late war, that is, by contagious fevers proceeding from 
corrupted som-ces of recruiting, and gaining strength from igno- 

iTeakb . f! conduce to the presei-vation of 

the occn? negligence in applying them to 

the occasion. Such losses are melancholy, because they proceed 

fiom errors. The errors are not always reprehensible; L they 
proceed from ignorance and misapplied care, as often perhaps 

accident of frequent occurrence among the masses of armies 
which appear on the warlike theatre of Europe; but it does not 
necessarily belong to military service, even in Europe. Wha-^ 
evei It exists, it proves the operation of economical error ; and 

^irn\h tif 

o 1 ; / P™®Tles of economy be thoroughly under- 

stood and acted upon with energj', no contagious fever will arise 
spontaneously among troops; if introduced surreptitiously it will 
ml ^ake p,og»,. Soldier selected L ™ 

of the Ee«on sap aat they ought to boTre 

cause of stctaess does uof cousist iu aotud hardship for that 
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of susceptible subjects, that is, to subjects who have little 
bodily activity or mental exertion. Armies are desti’oyed in 
European countries by contagious fever, the product of aJoth, 
or corrupted air: they suffer in tropical climates through the 
irritation of a heated atmosphere, to which they are not inured. 
The simple change of climate acts on health in some shape or 
other, either for improvement or deterioration. The occurrence 
of disease, under the change, arises principally from ignorance 
of the causes of prevention, that is, fz*om not avoiding what is 
noxious, even sometimes through mistaken care, from adding 
things that are noxious to the ordinary heat of the climate 
Instead of abstinence, which is practically useful, as preservative 
of the order and harmony of animal movement, full living is 
gravely recommended as augmenting the power of resistance : 
experience proves it to be destructive. The W'riter abstains from 
further remark on the subject; but he takes leave to say, and 
he says it confidently, that if the rules here suggested be duly 
understood and correctly applied, mortality among European 
troops in the West Indies would little, if in any degree, exceed 
mortality among soldiers in Europe, even in its healthier dis- 
tricts : as things are it is prodigiously great. 


CONCLUDING NOTE. 

SUGGESTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF A BOARD, FOE 
FORMING AND .MAINTAINING THE MECHANICAL 
ECONOMY OF ARMIES IN EFFICIENCY. 


In viewing the subject of military economy in its real and 
important connexion with the welfare of armies, it strikes the 
writer, as a measure of obvious utility, that a Board, consisting 
of officers of high rank distinguished respectively in the walks 
of science, and at the same time acquainted by expedience witli 
military service in its minutest details, even with the humble 
condition of the soldier, be appointed to form an economical 
plan and to superintend its movement in all its branches. It 
is evident that the foundations of economical arrangement, in 
order to be sure, must be laid upon principles of science, and 
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that these are only of dependence as drawn from a correct 
knowledge of the physical powers of the animal body. In this 
view, the rules which are formed for the regulation of diet, 
clothing, and exercise, in order to be applicable, to all conditions, 
must be simple, convenient and complete^ — nothing wanting, 
nothing superfluous, and everything in its place. This can only 
be done by those who are acquainted with service in the ranks, 
and who have moreover the properties of an analyzing mind, 
capable of bringing things together, and of arranging them by 
their true principles. The principles are supposed to be common 
to the constitution of human nature, the practice of them main- 
tained by rigorous sm-veillance, so that the instrument be always 
ready and in a fit state for application. Application belongs to 
the chief commander, responsibility of fitness for purposes, to 
the hoard alluded to. 

A board, constituted as here suggested, cannot fail of being 
useful in preserving an army effective for the field. If it does 
its duty, it assures the efficiency of all the parts, by maintaining 
a system of correct economy. But though the organization be 
correct, and the economy faultless, the military act will not be 
eminent, unless it be animated by a military spirit, and a military 
spirit cannot be infused, except by the presence and prominent 
genius of a military chief. A general of genius, paramount in 
originality and force, animates the operations of an army with 
one impulse. The prominence of his character acts as a mirror 
to the lowest order in the ranks: every one views himself 
through the splendour of his commander, assimilates in idea 
with his excellence, and, presumptively superior in opinion, be- 
comes so in reality. Hence it is not the dry meclianical pru- 
dence of the plan of battle, so much as the animating spirit 
of the leader, which gives the pledge of success in %var: the 
labours of the board may secm-e from failure ; it is the genius 
of the commander which leads to victory and achieves conquest. 

Good soldiers abound in aU nations 'which cultivate the art 
of war; original military genius is of rare occurrence. No power 
of industry can give it, and no one can define the path in which 
it moves. The genius which plans and executes the conquest 
of kingdoms, is an original and first impression from the hand 
of nature. It cannot, as now said, be acquired by art; it is 
p^pable of being improved by study in the book of nature ; that 
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appearance 

times Sf-“? semi-barbarous periods of society, or in 
nes of convulsion, when man reverts to the natural ener^ of 

not to freedom. The spirit which Wows 

submit, which retires from no danger because it is for- 
midable, as It is the soul and spirit of ^ soldier, mSli the 

cmSitr^ ® a dangerous 

k means of it power is acquired, and the road 

.S opened to tyro^y. Wta, .yeenny bdl* iP, Wc„e, “ 
at least ji^gment, is extinguished. By a wise provision of the 
&eator, which gnai-ds the independence or primmy condition of 

lonir inWbit'tr tyranny and talent cannot 

ong mhabit the same mansion. The man of genius who in 

tLSo V If™' arms, endeavoui-s’ to 

constitute himself a sovereign in the empire of the Deity He 

hSSf ‘■'1 <>‘'“*8 it. ooneeiTeo 

wise The fi,..* “ “ iit^ “ tytMit, and he is not 

se. The first step in his course is violence, and every suc- 

Sstn^a f error, directly or indirecfiy: he proceeds in con- 
usion and moves with precipitation to destruction. This has 
been the histoy of conquerors, individually and nationally, from 
am fii-st records of history, and it will continue to be their 
history until man leam to faiow himself; that is, until he learn 
that the wisdom of man consists in moving in his own sphere 

llnZZT ^Pl^^re against encroachment’. 

Ignoiance and folly m-ge to encroach on the sphere of others • 

IntteTd nf T"*’ act brings its own punishment! 

Instead of adding empire to empire, die only victory of value 

IS a_ victory over man’s self: that is, a subjection of animal 
pasmpn to the law of the Creator, which consists in action and 
reaction m reciprocity through all visible relations in human 
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REMARKS ON THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF ARMIES, 
SUBMITTED TO MILITARY OFFICERS FOR THEIR 
CONSIDERATION. 


It would be a superfluous labour to go into any length of detail, 
in attempting to prove the value of the soldier’s health for assur- 
ing success in war. The fact is evident ; but, evident as the fact 
may be, the manner of giving it effect is complicated and dif- 
ficult, and not perfectly xmderstood by those who are ordinarily 
entrusted with the command of armies. It therefore will not be 
impertinent to put before the military reader an outline view of 
matters which relate to that subject, and which require the mili- 
tary officer’s attention. 


MEDICAL STAFF. 

The preservation of the health of soldiers, in the field and in 
quarters, is attained, to a certain extent, by a rigid obseiwance of 
those forms of discipline and economy which are under the direc- 
tion and surveillance of military officers. Care on these heads goes 
far in prevention ; but, in spite of all the care that has, or perhaps 
that can be given, diseases arise occasionally among troops ; and, 
when they do arise, the speedy removal becomes an important, 
and an indispensable part of the duty of those who are entrusted 
with military command. The removal of disease must be effected 
by the prompt application of medical skill; consequently care ought 
to be taken, hy the chiefs of the state, that the skill be the 
first quality, and the superintending authority must hold itself 
responsible that it he promptly applied ; that is, that it he applied 
at the first signs of indisposition. It will not be disputed, by 
those who have experience in war, that there occur few diseases 
in military life which may not be arrested by means of art, if 
the means be applied with skill at an early period ; and that there 
are few which do not imply danger, if they be left to themselves, 
or if they be feebly treated. For this reason, it it suggested that 
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a sufficiency of competent medical assistance be placed in the 
legimental circle which is the first integral part of an army 
and that in which the medical art has the best chance of mani- 
esting Its power. The arrangements for the execution of this 
pm-pose are supposed 'to proceed from the chiefs of the war 
department; and, as these are liable to commit error from not 
understanding the subject in its primary principles, the author 
ventures to obtrude a few remarks which have occurred to him 
on tliat head m a course of long experience. He beheves that 
they may be useful, and, from the experience which he has had 
he does not think that they are here presumptuously obtruded on 
the notice of the public. 

^ It is required that the medical staff of the army be sufficient 
tor every form of duty which is likely to arise in war; but it is 
proper at the same time that it be not more than sufficient ; for 
superfluity here, as in other things, corrupts and vitiates’ the 
execution of duty. A surgeon and an assistant-surgeon may be 
deemed equal to the care of the health of a regiment of seven 
hundred, even of one thousand men in most parts of Europe in 
times of peace and in contiguous quai-tera. A surgeon and two 
assistants is not more than sufficient in times of war in Europe, 
and scarcely^ sufficient, either in peace or war, in tropical and 
unhealthy climates. The duty of attending the regiment under 
actual fire in the field of battle, has not as yet perhaps been 
very carefully considered, or properly adjusted. It is proposed 
that it should be assigned to the senior of the assistants, with 
a mark of distinction, honorary or substantial, as may be thought 
fit. Where three or more regiments are formed in brigade, and 
placed under the command of a general officer for field-service, 
a staff-surgeon, with three hospital-assistants, is supposed, by the 
pesent scheme, to be added in extra aid, and, as the staff-surgeon 
is pf superior rank to the regimental, he is placed in superintend- 
ence of the medical concerns of the brigade. He is supposed 
to have power and means to open hospitals, for the reception 
of such cases of disease as require longer time for cure than 
could consist with the conditions of regimental-infirmaries, which 
must be understood, while in the field, to be establishments pre- 
pared at all times to be broken up at an hom-’s notice. Where 
armies are thrown together in large bodies, in what is called 
division, a physician, with a given number of hospital-assistants. 
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is appointed to the superintendence of its medical concerns, in- 
vested with power to establish hospitals for the reception of such 
sick and wounded as cannot be properly accommodated in brigade- 
hospitals or regimental-infirmaries. Physician is the highest name 
in the medical profession ; and as medical officers are understood 
in the present case to have served in every medical rank from 
hospital or regimental-assistant upwards, the physician must be 
held competent to judge of execution, qualified to superintend and 
direct every medical and surgical measure which concerns the 
troops which are thus collected into a division. When a large 
force, consisting of several divisions tinder their respective gene- 
rals and physicians, is brought into the field for actual war, and 
placed under a general-in-chief, a person bearing the name of 
physician-general, or inspector-general, is appointed to correct, 
superintend, and bring the movements of the whole concern into 
one view, so as to be easily comprehended by the chief com- 
mander. 

As the health of troops is a matter of the greatest importance 
to the success of war, health officers may be justly considered 
to be an important part of an army. As medical officers are 
important in their stations, it is presumed that care will be taken, 
in the primary selection, that no one be admitted into the class of 
assistant-surgeon who is not fit for the office, and that no one, 
who actually is in the service, will be moved from a lower to 
a higher rank and more responsible duty, without some public 
evidence that he is competent in professional knowledge, and 
worthy in moral character, for the promotion intended. If a 
medical officer be professionally skilful and morally correct, he is 
entitled, as he is eminently useful in his vocation, to a respectable 
place of rank in the military fabric. The medical officer claims 
to himself the rank of gentleman, and the respect which is due 
to a man of science. Rank is everywhere the gift of po^er. 
The rank of the medical staff of the British army did not appear 
to be distinctly defined at the commencement of the war 1793 : 
it was considered at a subsequent period, and the basis of it was 
laid on just and reasonable grounds. The assistant-surgeon was 
allowed to enter a regiment with the rank of lieutenant, the 
surgeon was classed with captain, and took rank according to the 
date of his commission. The first steps are fair and reasonable ; 
but, beyond that, nothing is defined : it scarcely can be said that 
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there is a gradation. The assistant-surgeon does not enter the 
army until he has completed a course of education which, besides 
time, may be supposed to imply an expense of money, not short, 
if not beyond the price of an ensign**s commission. He serves 
five, ten, even fifteen years or^more, before he attains the rank 
of surgeon ; while the ensign, who entered the corps at the same 
time, has a chance to be major, even lieutenant-colonel, without 
purchase or proof of extraordinary talent. If this be so, the 
medical officer of the British army has some cause to complain 
that he is not sufficiently regarded. It is obvious, to every man’s 
common sense and reason, that a step of rank is virtually implied 
in every step of promotion which takes place in the military 
machine, if it be constructed under a rule of science ; and, as 
there is no precise and distinct rank in the medical staff of the 
British army beyond the rank of surgeon, we are obliged to say 
that the medical department is not respectfully treated. If the 
officers of the medical staff were advanced in rank by a just and 
legitimate rule of gradation, the staff-surgeon would class with 
majors, the physician with lieutenant-colonels, and the physician- 
in-chief with generals, namely, with the quarter-master and adju- 
tant-general. The proposition will be deemed presumptuous ; but 
it is not so in fact. The rank accorded to the medical officer 
does not injure, or even interfere with the military. Rank is 
of no intrinsic value in itself to a man of science ; but the opinion 
connected with the rank makes an impression on the soldier, 
which aids materially in giving force to medical authority, and 
consequently to medical utility. The soldier is accustomed to 
view things superficially, to estimate and judge by the exterior 
only; for, as he is not permitted to reason and resolve to principle, 
the science of the medical art is less regarded by him than the 
authority of the rank under which it is applied to him. For this 
refeon we venture to assert, that if the medical officer stand 
in what may be called a degraded rank in military estimation, 
the usefulness of the medical art will lose much of its value as 
applied to a military subject. The matter now under view is 
of some consequence to the interests of the army ; and it is not, 
it is presumed, beneath the dignity of the higher powers of the 
state to consider it, if it be held to be a national concern to 
arrange the various departments of the army on a basis of justice 
and truth. Those who hold high official stations, and particularly 
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those who wield the sword, are strongly disposed to depress men 
ot science ; and, among others, the medical department, which is 
a dep^ment pf science, has been degraded of late years-at least 
bai-red from rising to a rank suitable to its importance. But be 
this as It may, the history of our most brilliant campaigns will not 
permit om- most celebrated generals to say that nothing is due to 
the medical staff, where that staff is allowed to act accordino' to 
hs judgment. The latter periods of the Peninsular war Lr 
iiretragable testimony of medical value. 


HOSPITALS. 

It does not belong to this place to go into detail on the 
constitution and management of hospitals. It is sufficient to 
state a few points of fact, with which the militai-y officer who 
superintends the execution of medical duty in a corps or in an 
aimy ought to be acquainted, so that he do not commit himself 
0 eiioi through ignorance, when he issues orders on matters 
which concern the health-ari'angements of troops. The chief 
property of a militaiy hospital consists in ventilation, and the 
me^s of assuring warmth in winter, or coolness in summer, or 
m hot climates. Ventilation and coolness follow the mode of 
construction namely, lofty roof, and windows that descend to the 
level of the floor in the manner of Venetian windows. A tempe- 
rate, and in many cases, a warm atmo^here is conducive to 
the cure of disease, and particularly to prosperous convalescence ■ 
and, as wai-mth is thus useful, it is to be assured in cold and 
damp iveather by open fire-stoves placed near the centre of the 
apartment, flues being cairied from thence to the corners of the 
ward and along the side walls, so that eveiy part within the 
precmct be under the influence of ai-tificial heat. ^Height of roof 
IS a piopeity of great importance in a house that is appropriated 
to the reception of the sick of aimies; for, the air Mnl ctn- 

space the disease is aggravated, and mortality is multiphed to 
an extraordinary extent. It was often proved, in the hiToIv of 

men m.Iow and dl-ventilated apartments, than in leaving 
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theni exposed in severe and inclement weather at the side of a 
hedge or common dyke. It is fit that the military officer mark 
this fact, and bear it in mind ; and it is also fit that he bear in 
mind that clinrches and palaces are less proper receptacles of 
military sick than barns, hovels, and open sheds. 


DUTY IN THE FIELD. 

The medical department of the British army is now so ar- 
ranged that it would be superfluous, and perhaps impertinent, to 
go into any detail on the subject of management. It will not 
however be improper to bring a few points of fact under the 
notice of military officers on which they may reflect; and, in 
reflecting, look at the principle of the arrangements recommended, 
so as to give to them cordial aid in execution. It will not be 
disputed that medical and surgical assistance is of most value 
where it is most promptly applied; and, for this reason, it is 
understood that the military officer consider it to be his duty to 
know that the hospitals are well and suitably equipped for the 
reception of sick ; namely, the regimental infirmary for all manner 
of indispositions which do not promise to be of longer duration 
than ten days or a fortnight ; for example, fevers, flesh-wounds 
in the upper parts of the body — all such cases, in fact, as may be 
transported in waggons without injmy, when the necessity of 
changing position occps; the brigade hospital, for the recep- 
tion of such sick or wounded as cannot be expected to be well 
in the course of a fortnight, or cannot be moved with safety on 
every occasion of necessity; and finally, the general hospital of 
the division, for complicated diseases and complicated wounds 
which require complicated treatment and medicated diet. 

m proper, as observed above, that an assistant-surgeon 
attend close in the rear of a battalion when it moves forward to 
action, so as to be ready to give assistance wherever it may be 
wanted. The suggestion is not the contrary, it is of 

obvious utility, inasmuch as it serves to give confidence to soldiers, 
and even to officers, many of whom are unhappy from apprehen- 
sions on the head of limmorrhage. Besides the presence of a 
siirgeon with '-the'line while, under fire,, the quarter-master of the 
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regiment, witli the pioneers and band furnished with light- 
bearers, may, or rather ought to be, stationed in the rear, at such 
a distance from the field that a view of what happens being dis- 
tinctly seen, those who are wounded may be instantly removed 
without the range of shot. The -execution of the duty proposed in 
this place requires only small provision of means, and it implies 
little expense of money ; for the pioneers and greater part of the 
band do not take part in a regular military action. It is im- 
perious on the score of humanity that wounded men be removed 
from the field of battle with as little delay as possible ; and, if 
that be admitted, the mode proposed is the simplest, and pro- 
mises to be the most effectual of any that can be devised. It is 
dangerous to leave the ofiice of removing the wounded from under 
fire to the care of their comrades. The eye of the soldier, while 
in action, is supposed to be directed to a point in front ; and it is 
important that it be constantly directed to that point, and steadily 
fixed on it. It is therefore wise, even necessary, to preclude the 
operation of every cause which can furnish a pretext of giving it 
a lateral direction. The feeling of humanity, which prompts the 
soldier to give assistance to a comrade or officer who is wounded, 
as it gives a colourable pretext for toning the face from the 
enemy, commences retrograde, and retrograde commences fear, 
which, once it makes impression, is difficultly staid from going on. 
One firelock is withdrawn from the line by the wound of the 
soldier, another by the impulse of humanity, aijid a third perhaps 
by the infection of example. This may happen ; and if it do 
happen, the battle may be lost by the operation of causes which 
might, and which ought to have been precluded. If the propo- 
sition here made be adopted, and it is of obvious utility that it 
should, it is understood that the regimental and brigade medical 
staff furnished with the means of performing surgical operations, 
of dressing and refreshing the wounded, and of conveying them, 
with every requisite care, to the .hospital appointed for their 
reception, be stationed, by a confidential person of the military 
staff, in a safe and not distant position from the field of action. 
It is sufficiently proved, in the experience of army-surgeons, that 
wherever operations are to be performed on the wounded, pain 
and suffering are saved, even the chances of recovery are im- 
proved, by the operation being performed without loss of time. 
The subject is an important one: it demands the serious consi- 
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deration of the higher authorities, if it be desired that the mili- 
tary instrument, as well as being scientifically formed, be scien- 
tifically preserved from unnecessary loss. 


ECONOMICAL ARRANGEMENT. 

The economical arrangements of the medical department of 
the British army have been changed of late years, and so much 
improved, that it is not necessary to go into any detail on the sub- 
ject. It IS now seen, and satisfactorily proved, that the sum of 
money which feeds a soldier in barracks is sufficient to feed him 
and furnish him with necessary comforts in hospital. The medical 
department occasions, in such case, no expense to the state 
beyond the salary of medical officers, medicines, lodging, and some 
extra equipment of furniture. The subject is an important one ; 
and it is fit that the military officer consider it in all its extent, 
so as rightly to comprehend the principle through which the 
operation of so great economy (as compared with past times) 
has been accomplished. But, besides the mere economical detail 
of expenditure, which the military officer ought to comprehend 
as he must certify to its truth, the spirit which directs the manage- 
ment and discipline of hospitals ought to be fully within his 
view. The visits of the military officer to the sick in hospital 
are, for the most part, acceptable to the soldier : they rarely fail, 
when they are made in kindness, to operate favourably on the 
mind, often to alleviate sufferings, almost always to excite the 
grateful feelings of the heart ; consequently to improve the 
moral character of the man, and thereby to improve his military 
qualities. 




THE END. 
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NAPIER, M.P., K.C.B. Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 18,y. 

Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks; 

being a Geographical and Descriptive Account of the Expedition of 
Cyrus and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, as related by 
Xenophon. By W. F. AINSWORTH, F.G.S., . F.R.G.S., ' Surgeon 
to the late Euphrates Expedition; Author of m Asia Minor, 

&c. With a Map. Ts, M. 

A History of the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon 

.Bonaparte, From: the French of EUGENE . LABAUME, Captaii^ 
of Engineers duidng the Expedition. ^2^-. ■ ■ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AT THE 


Standing Orders, as given out and enforced by the 

late Major-General Robert Craufurd. By Brevet-Major CAMPBELL 
and Captain SHAW. 

Out- Post Duty ; Instructions for Officers and Non- 

Commissioned Officers. By Lieut.-CoL VON ARENTSCHILDT ; 
and an Abridgement of the same by Lieut-Col. the Hon. P. PON- 
SONBY. 2s. 

The British Gunner ; by Captain J. Morton 

SPEARMAN. Third Edition^, revised and enlarged. 10^. 6d. 1844. 

Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Lieut. -General 
Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart, G.C.B., G.C.M. and G., M.P., 
&c. Published with the Approbation of the Admiralty. Second 
Edition, with Plates. Octavo, 15^. 

On the Nature of Thunderstorms, and on the Means 
of Protecting Buildings and Shipping against the Destructive Effects 
of Lightning. By W. SNOW HARRIS, F.R.S., &c. Octavo, with 
many Illustrations. 10^. 6d. 

A Cycle of Celestial Objects, for the Use of Naval, 
Military, and Private Astronomers. By Captain W. H. SMYTH, 
R.N. K.S.F. ; D.C.L. ^ F.R.S. F. Astron. Soc., &c., &c. ; one of the 
Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory. Two Volumes Octavo, 
with numerous Illustrations. I. The Prolegomena. II. The 
Bedford Catalogue. 2L 2s. 

Practical Geodesy ; comprising Chain Surveying, 

the Use of Surveying Instruments, together with Levelling, and 
Trigonometrical, Mining, and Maritime Surveying. By BUTLER 
WILLIAMS, C.E., F.G.S.; Professor of Geodesy in the College 
for Civil Engineers. Octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 12.?. 6d. 

Practical Geology and Mineralogy, and the Che- 
mistry of Metals. With an Introductory Discourse on the Nature, 
Tendency, and Advantages of Geological Pursuits. By JOSHUA 
TRIMMER, F,G.S. Octavo, with Two Hundred Illustrations. I2s. 
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Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy ; being the Text- 

Book of the Lectures on Chemistry delivered to the Students of the 
East India Company’s College at Addiscombe. With numerous 
Illustrations. 21^. 

A Manual of Chemistry; containing all New Facts 

and Discoveries in the Science. By Professor BRANDE, P E.S., 
of Her Majesty’s Mint. 35^. 

A Dictionary of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy ; 
including the Elements of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and a Trans- 
lation of the London Pharmacopoeia. By the Author of the above. 15.?. 

Practical Remarks on Gout, Rheumatic Fever, and 
Chronic Inflammation of the Joints. By R. B. TODD, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician of King’s College Hospital. 6d: 

The Philosophy of Living. By Herbert Mayo, Esq., 

F.R.S., late Surgeon of Middlesex Hospital. Ss. 6d. 

On the Diversities of the Constitution. Of Digestion. Of Exercise. Physical 
Education of Girls ; Spinal Curvature. Of Sleep. Of Bathing, Of Clothing. Of 
Air and Climate. Health of Mind ; Self-control ; Mental Culture. 

Management of the Organs of Digestion in Health 

and in Disease. By the Author of the above. 6s, 6d. 

Kules of Diet for different Constitutions. Treatment of Indigestion ; of Loose- 
ness ; of Costiveness. Local Diseases of the Lower Bowel, and their Treatment. 

On the Sanative Influence of the Climate of Pan, 

and of the Mineral Waters of the Pyrenees; by A. TAYLOR, M.D. 

A Sketch of British Military History ; containing 

some Accoimt of the Origin and Progress of the Army, and of its 
Services in various Parts of the World; interspersed with Anecdotes, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain- General to the Army, and 
Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital. Bs, 6d. 

The Military Pastor ; a Series of Practical Dis- 
courses, addressed to Soldiers ; with Prayers for Patients in Military 
Hospitals. By the Rev. J. P. LAWSON, M.A,, Military Chaplain. 
5s. 6d. 



military LIBR^y, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Ena-Iisli 

r.It.S., to,, Two l.rg. yol„„„. Octavo. 30, ’ 

The Life and Serviees of General Lord Harris. R., 

the Right Hon. S. E. LUSHINOTON r 

With Portrait, fe. 000.,:,™ ' 

and Astley Cooper, from Documents 

and Correspondence bequeathed by him for thrr ^ 

BRANSBY COOPER F R S T the purpose. By 

Sr T. Lawrono. £ after 

Germany, Bohemia, and Hmifrarv Rv d 

0.aOLR.,M.to,ena,.i..Oo.ar.ttol7porc!^ 

Geimany, her History, Literature, Social Con 

Hawkins; 

^ y u m. UAVIES. Three Volumes, Octavo, 36^. 

Recollections of Siberia. By C H CnHr.M 
Octavo, with Map, }2s. J ■ ottrell, Esq. 

tamla. Chaldl,?.,! “ p’^riNS^oS 

r.U.G.S. Two Vow, With 

F.R.S.E., Inspector-General of Army Hosnitalc n 

with Maps. ^ Hospitals. Octavo, 10s. 6d., 


TBs Bogai lutfcontg. 

Historical Records of the 
British Army ; 

A SEBIES OF 

Narratives of the Services of Regiments from 
their Formation to the present Time. 

PREPARED BY 

Richard Cannon, Esq., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Authentic accounts of the actions of the great, the valiant, the loyal, 
have always been of paramount interest with a brave and civilized people. 
Great Britain has produced a race of heroes, who, in moments of danger 
and terror, have stood ^^firm as the rocks of their native shore and when 
half the world has been arrayed against them, they have fought the battles 
of their country with unshaken fortitude. It is presumed that a record of 
achievements in war, — ^victories so complete and surprising, gained by our 
countrymen, our brothers, our fellow-citizens in arms, — a record which 
revives the memory of the brave, and brings them gallant deeds before us, 
will certainly prove acceptable to the public . — JSMmct ff(m the General 
Preface. 


The Histories of the following Regiments 


ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED : 

CAVALRY. 

Life Guards - - ~ - - - - 12^. 

Royal Horse Guaids (Blues) - - - 10^. 

First, or King’s Dragoon Guards « « Ss. 

Second, or Queen’s Ditto - - 86*. 

Third, or Prince of Wales’s Ditto - ss. 

Fourth (Royal Irish) Ditto - - - Ss. 

Fifth, or Princess Charlotte of Wales’ Ditto 8s. 
Sixth Ditto (Carabineers) - - - ^ Ss. 

Seventh, or The Princess Royal’s - • 86*. 

First, or Royal Dragoons - - - Ss. 
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C A V A L R Y (continued). 


Second {Soots Greys) - 

- 

- 

8s. 

Fourth (The Queen’s Own) Ditto 

- 


8s, 

Sixth Dragoons {hiniskilling) 

- 

- 

Ss, 

Seventh, Queen’s Own Hussars - 

- 

- 

8s, 

Eighth, The King’s Ro3?al Irish 

- 

- 

Ss, 

Ninth, Queen’s Royal Lancers 

- 

- 

6s. 

Eleventh, (Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars 


6s„ 

Twelfth (The Prince of W ales’s) Royal Lancers 6s. 

Thirteenth Light Dragoons 



6s. 

Fifteenth, The King’s Hussars - 

- 


8s, 

Sixteenth, The Queen’s Lancers 

- 

- 

8s, 

Seventeenth Lancers - - - 


- 

10s, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen - - 

- 


4s, 

INFANTRY. 

First, The Royal Regiment 


' 

Us, 

Second, The Queen’s Royal 

- 

- 

8 s, 

Third, The Buffs - - - 

- 

- 

Us, 

Fourth, The King’s Own - - 

- 


8s, 

Fifth, Northumberland .Fusiliers - 

- 

- 

Ss, 

Sixth, Royal First Warwick 

- 

- 

Ss, 

Eighth, The King’s « - « 


, 

8s, 

Thirty-fourth Foot - . - 

- 

- 

Ss. 

Forty-second, The Royal Highland 


• 

Us, 

Fifty-sixth Foot {Pompadours) 



6s, 

Sixty-first Ditto - 



6s, 

Eighty-sixth Royal County Down 

- 

- 

Ss, 

Eighty-eighth, Connaught Rangers 



6s. 


The Records of other Regiments are in course 
of preparation. 
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